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PREFACE 


“Ah, Choudharyl gel up Don’t you see? SiaJm criticiied 
by the CrSUO It is a newt Dashed la bold letters at the top of 
the front page of today's paper", said Mshinud al fluq, my 
room male, jolting me from my sweet sleep jn the early hours 
of a fine morning m 

“This If all a bourgtolt propaganda U rs highly imper* 
ati^ethat this Imd of matacious propaganda should have no 
more cfTccl on our people than water on a duck's back After 
all the capitalist pms has ta the past leA no stone unturned to 
malign Stalin and the Soviet Union so many times", replied 

I in my half sleep Throwing a disconcetling look at Mahmud 
/ agjjj} wnpptd mystiT m a btdtoytt ]o hgye a toiiad 
sleep Looking ridiculous and small at my recalcitrant indiOer- 
enc« he did not further press me for the conversation But by 
Ihe time I got out of my bed. he bad already left for the Cou 
neii's ofCce When I reached Sapru House, to my amazement 
Statm had already become the topic of the day among the 
research scholars This time there were more brickbats than 
bouquets for Stalin who once bestrode Sonet Union like a 
colossus and whose rise from humble origin to Himalayan 
heights had almost hypnotized many of us It was a hey-day 
for the critics of Sonet system who were magnifying every 
mole hill into a mountain and were suspecting every wayside 
bush to hide a snare They were seeing In the Soviet Union a 
seritable Prometheus gnawed by the eagle of disgrace Having 
a dig at the system they were snuding at one breathe 

Truth seeken were busy in collecting all the asailable m 
formation on the crisis Or MS Venkataramani was hurry* 
ing to a bookshop to purchase all the volumes of Stalin's 

II ot)cs before they disappeared from the market 


Although on the surface there seemed usual calm, inter- 
nally I was in a great quandry The wheels of ferocious time 
were plying their lonely furrow and hammering strokes after 
strokes on my perturbed conscience They left me reeling A 
furitive feeling of gloominess was whipping and pressing every 



«ccond into reonentmg m> approach towards the Soviet 
Union which had generated more hops for mankind than an> 
other place on the earth Ideas over ideas went on raokhng 
my mind Was 1 labounrg under a delusion? Had I hitched 
my wagon to a wrong horse** This mental split was acting rs 
a catal>st to political polarization • 

And all this happened when after independence Ind a vva> 
beginning to count Its red letter days Wewere dreamwgio 
build up a rev. India on Soviet model We had hitched olt 
wagons to the rising red «tar The indigenous politics “He 
who has, to hin shall be given and from him who hath rot 
shall be talcn awav even that which he hjs” was disgusting 
us 


Man) nights pas‘ed sleepless Seeing me so much perturb- 
ed Mahmud suggested ‘ W'by don’t you visit th* Soviet Union* 
See with your own eyes ard try to locate the ulcer in the 
bod) politic of that mighty system ’’ “But how? 1 am a 
member neither of the Congress Party nor of the Communist 
Parlv of India. Moreover, only tho«e who arc m the top 
hierarch) of these parties, are getting chance to go abroad 
We, poor crearores of academic world' who bothers about os’” 
said 1 

And Mahmud appeared lobe nodding m fax our of this 
assertion were again gloommg m the dark 


But «uddcnl) one cay It looked as if manna from heaven 
h.ad been delivered There appeared an advertisement on be 
half of the Ministry of Education that the Soviet Government 
had offered some scholarships for researcQ on vanous subjects 
including Political Science and History in Moscow I was 
thnlkd, jumped on the ideaand immediately applied to try 
my luck But the <tars were still evading me I coold not be 
selected After some time again lined to seek the help of a 
Soviet Eirbassv cflicial, bet ii did rot tnatenalize 


An asKuseiit later cn «bes ihe inicd wv cool however irduecd 
tee to ihjtk thal Slalm thouM have been criticued only for bis 
lewiine mistakes whOe bis csootnbntwn to tbe cause of scculatn 
•bouW he sffinJuoeotaly scimovkdged 


Meanwhile something quite unbcheTOble was happening on 
Indian poliiical scene Chester Kowtes had come to India. In 
the beginning we looked at him with an airof studied coldness 
.md apathy, came as he Irom a capitalist world— a world of 
highly complicated military-indostrial complex, that had un- 
wantonly inicrxcncd onlv a few years ago in the Korean Civil 
War in favour of upper classes ruing m the southern part of 
that countiy and trade tl at country plunge into a prolonged 
Moody ordeal Vic. thtrefere. thought that a scion of aristo- 
cracy had ccire to preach democracy to this country. 

But suddenly he leaped into prominence He won the 
spprobrium of being a spokesman and w’cll wisher of the poor 
Indians He had a special knack of getting round people With 
all the floodlights turned upon him he even did not mind 
thudging on the cobbled roads In the courc of inaugurating 
the Community Desclopmcnt Proyccls when he volunteered 
lumself for village road building and moved wilha tasla of 
earth m bis hands, or gave a helping hand to the poor fisher- 
men to pull in a ret it locked as if he wav acting like a blue- 
blooded Gandhi Coming out of his ivory tower he became a 
man of the masses and for the masics Many noticed the 
metamorphosii To ls he became the symbol of liumantsm full 
of great energy and determination No other foreign ambas- 
sador fctld rratch him m tie kind of wide rs'pularity that be 
enjoyed 

The Sapru House Council ofien used to invite him even 
w) m lie was not an Anerican plcnipotenliarv and was on a 
Visit to India His was the most powerful intellect, the finest 
the subtlest the most attractive and the most effective Itwis 
not drv or hard, nor lacked colour and emotion ft had 
weight, force and power The words of his orderly oration 
rrarthed into action like trained units Every sealcnce had its 
iTiark felt on the audience It was really something to enjoy an 
intellectual feast, plenty and bountiful in him there had al 
ways been a streak of the showmanship that could impress and 
dazzle us 


The old coldness and apathy displayed towards him in the 
beginning as a plenipotentiary of a capitalist power w-as fast 
disappearing Although ideologically we were still poles apart 



( fitl) 


jct he attracted us as he had something substantial of a Lin- 
coln, Franklin and our own Gandht in him 

When these developments vftre leaving their imprint of 
hope and despair on mv mind. Dr Raniani one day suddenly 
called me and repeated, “Set the world all around before you 
tale a decision and mould your mmd You can also find 
something substantially good in the West” Although I had 
earlier taken his advice quite lightly, sure as I was about the 
soundness of the Soviet system, but I could not ignore it this 
tune 1 nodded my bead m favour of bw suggestion Seeing me 
amicable be suggested me to join the American Studies 
Department of the School I welcomed the idea, agreed to 
apply for admission I was not so much keen about my 
degree, as on visiting the United States Moreover, it were the 
students of American Studies who alone had the privilege of 
a field trip There were substantia] grants available from Rocke- 
feller and Ford Foundations Other departments were not )et 
so lucky 

Meanwhile Dr, Ramani had left for field studies in the 
United Slates In hts place had come an Amenran Professor 
to guide our destinies 

Fust thing I could see about him was not Phillips Bradley, 
but the protruding pan of h»s nether region — the stomach For 
it bulged out defiant of the world and ran before him, as it 
were, to display its circumvient rotundity, not dissimilar to 
the special apparatus in a class room to explain to the school 
children the size and shape of mother earth Over this circura- 
fertnec Professor Bradley had tied his leather belt And it 
marked faithfully the equatorial line on the earth’s surface 
His grotesque ph)Sique was revolting and repulsive Although 
his knowledge of American history rarely impressed us, but he 
used to arrive m the classroom feeling like a civilized Gulliver 
on a journey to the land of backward, unintelligent Lilli 
putains His arrogance was to sharp contrast to the humility 
of Professor Quincy Wright — the giant among mtellectoals — to 
Icam from whom was really a privilege Outwardly Bradley 
was so sophisticated, polite, coveted and honey tongued that 
you could rarely mark the hidden venom inside his heart. He 



cJaimtfd to be our friend Rut he belonged to (he category of 
Li Lm Fu of (he Tang dynasty Lin Fu was a man with 
"honey on his Iipt but murder m his heart " His utterances 
were cannons concealed in flowers All tmperiaRsts are the 
reopic falling in this category So Mr Rradley was a modem 
1 1 Lm Fu Mentally he was so "patriotic minded" an Amen- 
cin that he could hardly bear even a reasonable cnlicism of 
the United States No sooner a speatcr started making a 
critical appraisal of American foreigner ecoaomic poticy, he 
walked immediately out of the meeting But when be talked 
on American democracy, we saw a new tnan in him, the 
democrat replacing the demagogue Others, however, insisted 
that tlierebra could not charge hii iinpr More than that 
Brndley's rabid anti Communism knew no bounds Actually it 
was a phobia wrapped mside an enigma without keys Once 
when wc were on a rural trip he marked some object on the 
wayside from (he fast moving car and exclaimed loudly "Ah' 
see Communiim there'" * Where Sir’ ’ said 1 "See there", 
said he pointing towards a religious Hindu flag flying over a 
sacred grave of a saint On my explaining he did not care but 
said "See the sickle and hammer" pointing towards the word 
* OM ' wn((en a litde bit artistically on the flag My further 
explaining of the word did not appear to carry any conviction 
with him and up to the last he perhaps went on believing that 
the particular locality was highly infect^ with Communists 
"They are a danger Why don't you", he went on indulging 
in his hysterical outbursts weed them out’" 

Yet there was another aide of our ficlitiouxpedagogue And 
I could never dream to perceive It He vas intriguing myster- 
ious and enigmatic and alleged to be associated with the CIA 
Secretly he had planted his agents in Sapru House to watch 
over the activities of the students in American Department m 
particular and others in general All these plans of bis were 
couched in mystery and remained a subject of conjecture 


Unmindful of these astonishing inhibitions of the professor 
I went on keeping myself busy with the I>cpartment studies So 
keen was I to mastermind and to know about America that 
1 rarely left an American movie that I did not sec Rarely 
there was a magazine that I did not study Rarely there was a 
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function related to American life that I did not attend I was 
Veen to learn as much as possible about America before 
actually landing there This little humble background of 
study. I thought, would help me in understanding the Ameri- 
can people and socictv I was also keen to see the American 
Democracy m action This experience would help. I hoped, n 
synthesizing Soviet and American Experiments for the benefit 
of our country which was still below the “takeolT’ stage 
This kind of search for nation building should tremendously 
help our own people to build a magnificent, dynamic edifice 
based on socialism guided by indigenous conditions, something 
like the socialist revolution ushered in the Republic of Clrilc 
imder the leadership of Marxist President Allcndc or what has 
recently been reflected in the victory of Willy Brandt m West 
Germany 1 was crazy to sit at the feet of intellectual giants like 
Frederick L Sefauman whose writings on Soviet system and 
International Politics had fascinated me so much that 1 read 
them like novels I was keen to I earn from Proscssor Morgen* 
thau whose Polutcs Among Noitons had tremendously helped 
me to have a deeper insight of the theories of naiion-building 
The renowned political thinker and journalist, Walter Lipp- 
man, appealed me considerably My siody of his writings bad 
whetted my appetite for knowledge 1 was cquallv keen to pa% 
mv homage to Abraham Lincoln and Franklin D Roosevelt 
who had done a lot to ameliorate the exploited and weaker 
sections of the American society 


While I was thus carclej>K but confidently wandering in 
this dreamland, the axe fell on ir** and another student of the 
Department Bradlev’s ag^ts had sccretlv reported against us 
as being anii-An'crican On" of them was certainly most no- 
torious From behind his spectacles he looked like a bagj^a 
iiAakra but jumped on his prey likcahatrz and h^ was also 
the first to shed crocodile tears after the harm was done Very 
«oon his cofiers were filled for such "worthy services” From 
a man on the street he became a man of the mansion with car 
on the left and car on the right 

To blow the hell out of us, Bradley, without entertaining 
a speck of sentimentalism and hypocracy, acted uncererron 
loosly With merciless pungency his sword like pen expunged 



our despised names from the list of scholars lo be scnl for 
field inp lo the United States His action was like piercing 
red-hot iron into a heart already lacerated with grief I was 
visibly taken abick, by this cnck dawn There was a sense of 
shock and b<n\ ildermenl at the cast) behaviour of an “Ugl> 
American” T«o jears ucrc simply wasted on f/ie report of 
waxdollsof Amencan neo-colonialism There went on ptr* 
pciually nnging for some days mmymmdthc following few 
lines of the poem Tom Wight wntten bvoneof out top-most 
film actresses 

ftroken bits of di>. tom rays of night 
doled out dny and night 
Lars tuned to deeps of the heart 
heat only a laughter 
ringing with one more defeat 
Wounds, defeats, turmoil 
constant companions of my heart 

My fnendi came to console me But 1 replied b) quotir 
the following ftmous verse of an Urdu poet 

srrf nt tr^ snjrfl. 
srm^ 5 Tr rt errsrr ffwt i 
trO ffril rl wa »r?nt *t zx, 
rr tm at »n tn^rr ^nirn) u 

When every hope of going abroad was blighted and shat- 
tered, 1 could no longer afford to delude my«tf m any kind of 
resignation Although the dcsolution that look hold of me was 
surely much harder to tolerate than I could bear, 1 was 
certainly keen to come out of iJic whirlpool of uncertainty and 
siandstili fiasco I therefore, tried to see recourse m studying 
and working on our own national liberation movement More 
I studied its various profiles, more 1 was enchanted and fafu 
ated Although the blunders committed many a time by 
political leaders certainly shocked me. yet they induced me to 
make a critical appraisal of the events From a raggle-traggle 
beginning came the ideas and ideologies that moved ray 
imagination and heart lo an equal degree And I felt electrified 
enormously 



(XH) 

Although the phase of modcrniralion was mtroduce<l partly 
by the Bengal Intellectuals led by great Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
m the beginning of nineteenth century, yet its influence re- 
mained confined to the few On the other hand, the mighty 
upsurge of 1857, although fought with feudal techniques, 
generated such a trerrendous national consciousness that tl be- 
came a source of great inspiration to all the latter political 
irosemcnts Itsstry tinsuccess made the coming generations 
to ponder seriously and adopt the latest available techniques 
of national liberation I, therefore, begin my first volume 
from 1857 and propose to complete my study of the subject of 
nationalism in four volumes by maiing it up-to-date when 
nationalism IS gradually but inevitably replaced by socialism, 
a more dynamic phenomenon of human emancipation from 
the clutches of exploitation 


A recessary prerequisite of writing about a mosemen! for 
a scholar is rot to mix up TOtnante, tmouonalism ajid history. 
He should know how to keep them apart in order to hand 
do»si an unprejudiced judgement to mankind. Running them 
together is apt to lead to confusion Napoleon Bonaparte was 
perhaps correct in pointing out to renowned German poet- 
historian Wieland, **A historian should take men and nations 
as they are. should appraise them as their time and their 
circumstances haw made them ** Unfortunately, the histones 
of nationalism wniten so far ha>c to a 'great extent been those 
of glonficstion of the upper classes only, written by the tour- 
geots or peitf-bcurgeoii historians about the contribution of 
iVc u pper classes They concealed a life below the surface, a 
set of emotional approaches that are associated with socio- 
eccromic conditions They largely ignored for the readers the 
rea e%a]u 2 tion of the treirendous hisioncal significance of the 
class cleasage existing between the various strata of indigasous 
society that detenmeed their contribution in sanous d egrees 
The lower classes that al*o rose in resell against Bntishimpe- 
nalism, had their own ^lectfic contribution to make Their 
political consciousness might not have be e n as much advanced 
as that of the upper classes, nevertteless jt cannot be denied 
that they had become consdoos at least of this fact that with 
out their collaboration and participation the upper classes 
would not succeed m brraging a bourgeois-democratic revolu- 
tion in India like the upper classes tloy too were bom from 



m&n‘8 uuveml will to revolt No one can doubt that there 
lives m human brain a deep-entrenched desire to struggle 
against anything that one feels to be unjust or oppressive The 
author’s purpose jn these volumes has been to discuss, chapter 
by chapter, all the forces that in one way or another can give 
mastery, broadly speaking, oser this human endeavour to 
liberate Indian society I have not tried to detail the history 
of the various political forces in (his discussion I have only 
nanted to interpret them on tbe basis of their actions and 
imeraettona to illustrate the etTccts of these forces on the all- 
round deselopmcnts in (he country I have tried (o refer also 
to those Torres which had arisen in consei)uence of historical 
development 

1 will be failing in my duty »f I do not express my grati* 
tude to my guide, Dr Tara Chand, an eminent historian of 
India 

1 am deeply indebted to my friends -Kashi Ram Sharma, 

B S Tavadya Verma S C Gogia Jogendra Chopra, 
D Sen D A George R C rradhan, D M Kaushik, A P 
fain— for helping me to complete the lirst two volumes t also 
must ezptess my thanks to the library staff especially Mr 
Ansan Mrs Andrade Mn Krishna Sen and Miss Nilam 
Mathur, Mrs R K Grover Han Om and Httlim Khwvja 
of the I C W A and SIS for making the needy references 
readily available 


New Delhi 
January 14, 1973 


Sukhbir Choudhary 
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GROWTH OF NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


iniheut countt} you hare netiher name, token, rofee, 
nor ri^htt, no odmisifon at hfoihers Into ike /ellorvjkfp 
of the people. You ote the bastarJs of Jlumanhy. 5o/* 
diets M^ithout a banner... you \Klii find neither faith 
nor protection: none nlll be sureties for you..,. O hiy 
Brother! lore your country . Your country should be 
your Temple God el the summit, a People of Equals at 
the base. 

[Maselnl, "Duties of Mon end other Essovs", English 
Translation {Ererymon's Ubtary) Essay V, pp. S3-4 & 
S7J 


Tfa« Con(«pl of Naliofltllsm 

NalioRalisni (5 s phenomenon of the modern age. Ils first 
manifestation culminated in the French Revolution and docs 
not go beyond the period following the second half of the 
eighteenth century. “Nationalism is a child*’, observes G.P. 
Gooch, “of the Trench Revolution.”* It was from here that 
nationalism began to play a aigmficani role in the evolution 
of mankind. However, u would be wrong to presume that the 
Trench Revolution marked iisbmb. Like all important move- 
ments occurring in world history its roots went deeper into 
the past. The factors which led to its emergence had taken 
centuries in maturing before they converged and became, to- 
gether, a creative force. That Is why, due to the uneven 
grow th of human civilization, nationalism js not the same m 
ixH Isitds sad et{ all phases ts a hf/foetcal phe-wescaon. 
and therefore determined by the political thoughts and social 


). OP Coech. Siutiifs In Sfodern IttMtory (Loodoa, 19311. p 217. 
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Growth of Nationalism in India 


structures of the various countries where il starts growing 
Only a Inowlcdge of the historical desclopmcnt of national- 
ism and a comparatise study of Its various shapes can help 
us m understanding the tn'Iuencc of nationalism It is un- 
deniable that objective forces arc of great significance in 
shaping the nationaliiies. yet il should also not be overlooked 
that the most necessary element, in the words of Hans Kohn 
(who IS an indisputable authority on the subject), is a “living 
and active corporate will* “It is this svill which we call 
nationalism It asserts that the nation state is the idea! and 
the only legitimate form of political orgamraiion “* 

Nationalism not only marked a break with the feudal past 
and also represented not a particular class and its interests 
but the entire people residing ond-i a political unity establi- 
shed with their support and goodwill, and not imposed from 
above by an absolute monarchy or dictatorship Hans kohn 
points out 

Nationalism is irconceivabte without the ideas of 
popular sovereignty preceding — without a complete 
revision of ruler and ruled, of classes and castes The 
aspect of (be universe had to be secularized with the 
help of a cew natural science and of natural law . 
The tradiiionalistn of economic life bad to be broken 
by the rise of the third estate, which was to turn the 
attention away from the royal courts and their 
avilization to tbs life, language and arts of the p-o- 
pie The growth of nationalism is the process of 
imcgralion of ihe masses of the people into a com- 
mon political form Nationalism therefore pre suppo- 
ses the existence, to fact or as an ideal, of a centrali- 
zed form of government over a large and distinct 
territory. Nationalism is rot a natural phenomenon, 
not a produc' of ‘eiemal’ or ‘natural’ laws, it is a 
product of the growth of social and intellectual 
factors at a certain stage of history Nationalism is 
first and foremost a state of mind, an act of conscio- 
usness * 


i Har^ Kohn, },oiiene}lTm. Its meaning and Hitiery (Prmectofi. 

D VanNostfandCo. I95«) p 10 
3 Kohn. TAtf tf/Vo/todoWa/ntUrw Yort, I9SI), pp 3-4 
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The rite of nationalum e\crywherc thus Implied an 
actoi/HJon of the people and the demand for a neu ordering 
of jociety In course of time it became the determining 
political and cultural force atnoiTg all the racci la the world 
It continued lo command mpectsbiliiy so long as ii did 
pot embark on the phase of aggreision, particularly territorial 
aKgretiion, when it ajiumed art imperialist or fascist charac- 
ter. 

Natlonallfia In India 

The rise of nationalitm m India too ti a phenomenon of 
the nodern age It denotes the growth of the conscience of 
political and social awakening and Will. Despite being a geo- 
graphical entity Since limes immemorial India larled the in> 
gredients of political homogeneity, except on some speafic 
occaimns, throughoot her long and chequered history. Rut 
e'en this politics! unity was Imposed from above 

In consequence India could not achieve a permanent poli- 
tical unification because the imperial unity was determined 
almost entirely by (he personality and power of the monarch. 
The entire edifice toppled is soon as the line of ibese super- 
men ended 

Even under these monarchs. e unity in diversity became 
the rule Innumerable states consriiuted tbe mosaic of the 
empire, and they enjoyed ihe full rights of autonomy The 
king was satisfied by exercising only the rights of a suzerain 
over these petty principalities, who offered allegiance lo him. 
subordinated their external policies lo his dipiomaiic acti- 
vities, and paid him taxes, but which continued lo preserve 
their sovereignty in other fields Whenever the centralizing 
authority of the emperor fell in disruption, these subordi- 
nate principalities lost no time m proclaiming Ibeir full- 
fledged sovereignty with no super power to subdue (hem 
The downfall of the central kingship paved the way for 
pofiticafd'isuniiTcari'on fn wfiicft everyone cibimetf supremacy 
Perpetual skirmishing and mutual jealousies caused the 
entire peninsula to fritter away its combined strength and 
so become easy victim to any organised attack from with- 
out. 

Neither (he Hindu emperors nor tbe Sultans and Moghuls 
could do away with this system of subordinate principalities 
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Hindustan, when not under the pressure of the Mohammedan, 
or the Moghul, or the Briton, dissolved into as many inde- 
pendent and conflicting stales as it numbered towns, or even 
villages/’* 

It was with the advent of British colonial rule that politi- 
cal unity in India became a reality. It was the inevitable out- 
come of the introduction of a uniform currency system ope- 
rating io all the social and economic groups, the operation of 
a new judicial system drawing inspiration from the democra- 
tic conception of the equality of all citizens before the law 
and a centralized political administration which continued to 
control the entire peninsula right from the Himalayas in the 
north down to Cape Comorin in the south. The well-spread 
administrative machinery of this new state penetrated even 
the remotest village/ 

But the mere emergence of this pohiical unity did not lead 
to the growth of nationalism. Political unity was still imposed 


4. Mutk Rsf Antnd. ed , Aferx ontf £i>t*h on M\a, » eotlectiOBof 
articles and writings fAItababad. I93SK pp I4.1S 

5. It will he appropriate to remember that the admiDistrative uoifiea- 
tioQ of the entire peninsula was accomplished by ihe British regime 
which founded beirarcbieally graded public services ail over the 
country. These impenal.provmcialand subordinate services were 
christened the executive branch of the centrlized stale This 
centralized system of political administration brought about, for the 
first lime, a real politicai administrative unity 

The establishment of the administrative unification of the country 
was followed by the establishment of a uniform currency system 
which linked very closely the indigenous market with the world mar- 
ket This uniform currency system operated and governed all the 
complicated and multifold transactions between the peasant and the 
feudal lord, employees and employers, businessmen and bankers. 
Though the British regime establnbedthiscentralaed system for its 
own political and ecooomic ends, yet it was also good for the Indian 
people among whom it awakened national consciousness It led to 
the creation of a feeling in the minds of the people that they were 
the '‘children of the same soiP*. It will not be out of context to say 
here that with the exception of Muslirn League the entire nationalist 
movement stood for the setentiOD of ibis political and administrative 
unity of India. 

The British regime also promulgated a uoiform'legal system in India. 
It enacted laws and heldtbe powersol-codifying them. Tbissew 
legal System was applicable to eycty inhabitant without distinction 
of caste and creed. To enforce legal system the alien regime 
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Growth of NatlonalUm In India 


from abo\e by an alien po»er fi »ai not the natural out* 
come of the people’s will— and political consciousness. 

However. Indian nationalism came into existence during 
the rule of the alien British regime as a result of the action 
and interaction of innumerable subjective and objcctisc forces 
which developed in the indigenous social set-up. They were 
the result of alien rule and the influence of the powerful forces 
acting in the mternaltonal field. The rise of nationalism in 
Jndia was a many-sided phenomenon because it emerged out 
of these conditions 

Unification of National Economy 

The growth of the nauonat consciousness in India is clo- 
sely linVed with the deselopmcnt of a unified national econo- 


esUbWbed a himrehisilly graded hidcury with ibe Privy CourciI 
attbetoptothelower couruattbedotiKt a*>d tebiil levctj The 
Judicateetculiweretppoimedbytbeceetral aod provineiaf gos» 
craseQuiotfiterTretaedeororeeiheRewli** n«ofrnr»tfd In iM 
VVM9UI code* Thia by eoabtahiog a crtiralued iudicury the 
Bnush superseded tbe etmomsiy Uw pievaibot m the couetry 
before tbeir adveat and ezpreprmed Ibe rural and caste eonimiRees 
of ibeir potitmt and judicul powers. 

With Ibe exccpiion of Ibe docritninsiion displayed lowsrds 
Europeans sad ADito-Iadiacs the pidiaal system was on Ihe »hole 
eqasliisma m cbaracier— !•» deep coalrasi lo Ihe nstematy Uw prt 
vailiflgin tbepre Bnush phase, where judgments were biased due 
to the dscrimmauon show o bctw«eo one caste aod anoiberand one 
comtnunrty and another as a result of its beirg governed by the 
rcligtou code The new jud cial system drew inspiration from the 
democratic conception of equality of all ciiizens before the Uw 
Appraaing the system of British Uw acd administration prevailing 
all over the Indian peninsula. Bipio Chardra Pal pointed out. 

The Penal Code and thcCiinsinalPioecdure Code have set op a 
standanJ of personal freedom that was untnowu, truth to say, 
both lo Hindu and MusUin cnminal Uw and administration The 
Cruninal Procedure Code secured sp*cial privileges for Europe- 
an British-bom subjects la Inda But so far as the natives of the 
country are concerned, it has no room for any diTerential treat- 
taetrtas between one mao and another. In the eye ©f the 
Bitnh Uw.lbezamisdar and the ryot the Brahnun and the 
Painb, the prince and the pesani are equal The stoperdous 

mass upheaval which we ace about us today could never hare 
happened bntforlfae fevetbagdown processor the Bntah law 
and administration, which paid no regard to daiincliocs of caste 
orrark or wealth among she people 

[K rffiBgj fliirf 5peef Aes tCafcutta, Yngantri 19*8) Voll.p IS5 J 
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my This unification emerged oat of the dwtruciion of ibe 
ancient and medieval pre capitalist techniques of production 
and their replacement by modern capitalist economic rechni* 
ques Despite many political revolutions, communal upheav- 
al and disastrous battles, dynastic changes and the rise and 
fall of kingdoms, the self-sufficecac village economy had sur- 
vived without any significant change in its internal structure 
m the pre British phase. It had remained almost free from 
foreign intervention. 

This isolated rural economy could not evolve any national 
consciousness iQ the people because “the growth of this 
consciousness pre-supposes, as its material reason and pre- 
requisite, unified and common political and economic life 
Such an economic life comes into being only when productive 
forces have reached a high level of developmenf, division of 
labour has become universal and all embracing and, as a 
result, there is an all round economic eitchange Jn the epoch 
of the autarchic village, common economic life did not exist 
among the people as a whole, and besee there could sot cmer 
ge any consciousness of a common economic existence on an 
all India level 

However, it does not mean that during this long period 
there occurred no changes in or around the anatomy of rural 
life But whatever transformations did take place they were of 
a quantitative, not qualitative character They did not and 
could not create national consciousness 

A transformation in the rural anatomy did take place in 
the nineteenth century and it was of major significance This 
change was the indirect product of the conquest of India by 
the British who adopted certain political and economic poli- 
cies with the motive of serving only Iheir own intercsls 

But whatever might have been the motives of the British 
regime one fad is indisputable, that the transformation was 
introduced in Indian Iffe by a capitalist nation which had al 
ready crossed the phase of feudal disunity and integrated it- 
self into a modern nation socially, politically, economically 
and culturally stronger than its previous phase It had gene- 
rated a high sense of patriotism and nationalism mutual feel- 
ings of co-operation as well as a highly developed capacity 


6 A R Dcsai Social Bach-graued of Indian Xaiwnalism (Bombay, 
second edition, 19M>. pp 12 13 
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forot^anizatioo due to its newly established socio economic 
structure 

To scr\e her own economic interests It w IS impossible for 
the British regime to use dependent India w ithout introducing 
radical changes la the feudal anatomy of the indigenous set- 
up However imperfect or distorted these changes might base 

been, they did lead to the progressive change of the ancient 
feudal Indian economy It was so more particularly after 
1857, when British victory after an Indian resoU pased the 
way for the complete destruction of the old ruling class This 
change led not only to the disappearance of land relations 
and artisan and handicraft industries and the extinction of 
the old classes associated with the old economic set-up, but 
also gase rise to a new phenomenon. There came into being 
new classes — capitalists, intellectuals, industrial and trans- 
port workers, agricultural labourers, tenants and so on They 
were the by-products of (be European business enterprise m 
India and the establishment of British administration and 
introduction of western education There was also organized 
a new kind of merchant trading in the modern indigenous 
and external products The importance of this change can be 
gauged by an observation made by Karl Marx in an article on 
India contributed to The fferr York Doily Tribune dated 25 
June. 1853 

All the civil wars, invasions, revolutions, conquests, 
faciincs strangely complex, rapid and destructive as 
the successive action in Hindustan may appear, did 
mjf go deeper than its surface Engfantf has brolen 
doivn the entire framework of the Indian society. 
English interference having placed the spinner in Lan- 
cashire and the weaver in Bengal, or sweeping away 
both llindo spinner and weaver, dissolved those small 
semi barbarian, semi-civtiised communities, by blow- 
ing Up their economical basis and thus produced the 
greatest, and to speak the truth the only social revo- 
lution ever heard of m Asia * 

Iqha! Singh, the renowned journalist gives the following 
picturesque account of this new economic transformation 


7 Anui<!,Q 4,pp t6 20&3Z. 
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Perhaps much more than a cjly, than any whjcb India 
had bnown jn the days of her classical greainess, 
than Asoka’s Patliputra, or Harsba’s Kanauj or 
Delhi of the Great Moghuls over which dynastic 
twilight was fast closing in like a pall Calcutta 
was moving towards its hlaae of noon Certainly it 
was a new kind of city, built with bricks and mortar 
like those of old, but held together by a more 
exquisitive and impersonal nexus~tbe cash nexus 
For It was in Calcutta much more than ro Bombay 
that capitalist economy was beginning to take firm 
roots, was beginnlog to soften the foundations of a 
society seemingly fixed for alt times in hierarchical 
moulds to a more than metaphorical sense, it could 
claim to represent the transitional anatomy of the 
old India pregnani with the ncw~with the Hon'blc 
Company unwittingly, nonetheless too tenderly, but 
elTecinely petfoirning ibs functions of a midwife * 

Besides Calcutta other important places where the new 
social classes were springing up, were the cities of Bombay, 
Madras and towns which m course of time became the 
subsidiary centres of British commercial enterprise and 
administration The Presidency towns were in every manner 
new. They were not only places of commerce and industry, 
they had muncipalitics on the western mode? which govern- 
ed the activity of their citizens and provided for daily, basic 
requirements The Indian dwellers came under the occupa- 
tion and education The Indian middle class of the urban 
centres was clearly distinguishable from the rural masses 
in standards of belief and conduct * It has, however, to be 
admitted that this process of reshuffling of Indians into new 
social groupings was on uneven one due to the uneven growth 
of the political hegemony of the British m India 

All the newly growing various classes developed certain 
distinctive characteristics but the most prominent of them 
was their national character By being the integrated com- 
ponents of s single system, most of them built up their own 


8 IqbalSmgh Ram MoAa« goy (Bombay t958).p Itg 

9 Forfunher study s«e Dr Tara Chand History ef the Freedom 
Movement inJndla (Geveniineat of ladja PubUcaljons Division, 
19d7) Vot It pp lOS-69 
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orgamiauons specifying their economic and political 
interests on an all India level As soon as the various 
individuals and groups comprising a particular class became 
aware of the basic identity of interests (despite the fact that 

they might be competing among themselves wjthm the 
structure of their baste identification or community of 
interests) they began to feel very strongly an urgency to build 
up their own various organi2ations on an all India level and 
organize movements — both violent and non*violent to 
safeguard and enhance their specific common interests on 
the national level For instance, Indian businessmen began 
to manifest their identity as national businessmen and 
founded their own chambers of commerce and federations 
of industries Similarly, ihc working class manifested ils 
p'rsonality us a national proletariat and formed, with the 
passage of time, its own organization, namely, the All-India 
Trade Union Congress on an all-Irdia level 

Another distinctive characteristic of these rising classes 
was that besides having their own national organizations on 
an all India level in order to achieve their own speci&e 
objectives (sometimes uniting and on other occasions fighting 
among themselves as the emergencies of their specific 
interests demanded) they, simultaneously, became aware of 
certain interests common with the Indian people as n whole. 
For instance, they began to recognize the necessity of 
developing the new productive forces, and the economic 
advancement of the nation as a whole, of their increased 
participation in the day-to-day administrative functions of 
the government, till then fully monopolized by the Anglo- 
Indian bureaucracy and also of th* popularization of the 
modern system of education m order to learn the secrets of 
the progress attained by West European countries m political, 
economic and otb*r spheres of life Not only did the 
mlelbgenisia becom- conscious of the fact that the 
advancement of a particular class wus also closely associated 
With the general progress of the country, th*sc social classes 
also saw the necessity of uniting with the forces struggling 
on an all India level for the common interests of tbeir 
nation They realized that rapid development of industry 
and reorganization of agriculture in order to achieve pros 
perily would serve not only the interests of a specifiw class 
but that of everyone and that the popularization of modern 
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cducatcon on a ma« <cale would benefit not only ihc 
profesuonal cla«ctct but would alto be e great leap forward 
IQ the jocial and economic tramformation of the entire 
eociety Similarly, the working ctassn began to feel strongly 
that (he transfer of political power into the hands of Indians 
while benefiting the bourgeoisie, would certainly pave the 
way for their final strugele for liberation Alt thne 
considerations atiisted m (he process of forming a united 
nationalist movement of all the progressive classes (except, 
of course, the rammdars. who, with certain exceptions, 
dtiplajed an altitude of antagonism and apathy towards the 
natronaiMt m<>vement which aimed at the democratic 
reorganization of loeiely Instead the eamindari looked 
inwards the alien regime for safeguarding their privileges 
and powers with a common jim refiectmg the demands of 
radical adminntraiive change, an executive responsible to 
legisbiure, full fledged civil liberties, tic 

Chances In (he Rant Feonoroy 

The Qriiish conquest of the Indian peninsula introduced 
revolutionary changes m the then prevailing land system Tlie 
new revenue system fed to the extinction of the traditional 
right of (he vtdage community over the village (and In its 
place it introduced (wo forms of property in land feudalism 
in certain parts of India snd individual peasant proprietor- 
ship in others The first form was introduced by lord 
Cornwallis by promulgating the permanent Land Settlement 
law for three provmcei, rii Bengal Bihar and Onss, m 
1793 According to Ihc conditions laid down in the law the 
new landlords had lo deposit a fixed amount in the treasury 
of the Fast India Company One of the results of the system 
was that the old obyeclive of viltage agriculinre, i e , 
production for village use was replaced by that for the 
wider markes The scale of production was now delermmd 
by (he object of sale Thus, a cultivator produced mainly 
for the marker to realize the maximum return in order to 
pay the revenue due to the government treasury The result 
was the growth of commercialization and specialization of 
Indian agriculture 

if we analyse this devrlopmcm from the angle of (he 
growth of a single national or world economy, it was cerainly 
a progressive step It played a significant role m welding 
together the economy of India for the consolidation of the 
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country Sccondlj, now the peasant began to buy manufac- 
tured cloth and other such goods instead of producing them 

himself Thus the village gradually was transformed from a 

governs comniu.aay into an administrative unit of the 
centralized political admimstralion and an integral though 
dependent unit of the national economy 

Thus started the conception of a united nation out of a 
people who had led a life separated from each other m 
various hermetically scaled rural centres— physically 
bifurcated and having very little social and economic 
exchange The commercial unification of the Indian peninsula 
led to the growth of higher forms of economy and social 
collaboration Now collaboratton was sought not on the old 
narrow scale, but on the national scale "It became the 
material premise for the emergence of the Indian nation 
out of the amorphous mass of Indian people which before 
the umficalioQ, were scattered in numerous villages between 
which there was very little exchange social or economic 
and, hence, which had hardly any positive common inte- 
rests "** 


Similarly came the exiioction of the handicrafts trade, 
and the capture of their market by the cheap goods produced 
both by the indigenous and the foreign industries led to the 
transformation of India into an industrial market for these 
goods The effect did not remain confined to the urban 
centres onlj It spread from town to village, from one 
village to another and from India to the outside world 
Finally, India’s commercial unification was bom It welded 
the entire people into exchange relations It laid down the 
foundation of a material base for development of a common 
and joint economic existence, for the economic merger of 
Indians into a single nation 

Simultaneously a large number of handicraftsmen and 
artisans, uprooted Dow, entered the industries or agriculture 
as hired labour The disintegration of this class led to an 
increase of the modern proletariat of tenants and land 
labourers Gradually, all these classes became an integral 
part of the new socio-economic structure of Indian society. 


to A.R, Desai, n 6 Fonrtb ed p 49 
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and ihcre developed a community of interests and common 
problems hitherto not existing omong the old artisans 

The inev/tabic consequence of the transformation of the 
old static feudal economy of India into a capitalist economy 
was to be tbe eaiablijhment of modern industries This Jed 
to the further consolidation of tbe national economy on an 
aU'India JeveJ 

Transport and Commtinlcatlon 

Another factor which played a very significant role in 
consolidating the people of India into a modern nation was 
the emergence of modern means of trasportand communi- 
cation, such as the railways, ibe roadways, the steamships 
and telegraph 

Accidentally the invention of modern means of transport 
and communication coincided with (he emergence of 
nationalism m the nineteenth century In spite of their 
cmharhing on (he career of nations in tbe eighteenth century, 
England and France could develop themselves as full fledged 
nations m the social and cultural sense only during the 
nineteenth century Modern means of transport and commu- 
AicatioQ assisted them to a great extent m this process 

In Its pre-nrifish phase of economic and social develop* 
meni India possessed n Very weak and disintegrated system 
of transport due to Its scientific and technical backwardness. 
Due to the virtual monopolization of the horse for military 
purposes (unlike Europe where tbe horse was largely used 
by the general public for its convenience) the bullock supplied 
the fastest means of transport for ordinary purposes in 
India While the horse may manage to cover on the average 
six miles in an hour the bullock will be regarded fast if it 
made two miles man hour Wiibsoch respectable means 
of transport people in tbe smaller countries of Europe could 
travel thrice as fast as the people of India, with an enor- 
mously larger territory ’* Modern industries, which alone 
are capable of developing modern means of transport, were 
conspicuous by their absence The rural side where lived 
the overwhelming number of people, was autarchic in its 


It TaraChand, S' 0 ct(i>' 0ii^5r0re/<i theMut^iat Period Qitw Delhi. 
Ibe PublicBtloDS Division, Oovcnnnenl ot India, 1961), p 39 
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structure The existence of a weak economy perpetuated 
the fwble system of transport Th«s feeble transport perpe- 
tuated the village isolation 

Intheab,cnc: of efficient, modern means of transport 
and communication, the overwhelming number of the people 
living in the static anatomy of rural structure rarely thought 
oftravclling to long distances and thereby developing the 
desires and effiorts indispensable to social progress So, 
social exchange among the inhabitants was very limited 
There could, thus, develop only a local village or caste 
consciousness which is anathema to the use of national cons- 
ciousness 

It was only with the establishment of the East India 
Company's rule that modern means of transport and 
communication appeared tn India However, it should not 
be understood that the alien regime was motivated by’ 
philanthropic motives in introducing them They were not 
so much interested in the weKarc of the people as their own 
economic interests. It was the pressure of Britisbindustiia- 
lists, who wanted to imparl cheap raw materials and export 
manufactured goods, who needed an outlet for ihcir accumu- 
lated surplus capital whose investment in Britain was 
considered unprofitable that led to the development of 
modern means of transport and communication, especially 
railways Besides, the politico adroinistraiive and military- 
strategic leasoos of the British Government itself, demanding 
penetration even to the remotest rural area to maintain the 
efficiency of the colossal administrative apparatus and to 
fulfil the necessity of bringing all the rural and urban 
centres, all the dutnets and provinces together under a 
monolithic political administrative hegemony, and the 
military apparatus established in order to defend India from 
internal revolt as well as external attack by swift mobiliaa- 
lion and transfer of troops to the key strategic points, 
prompted the alien regime to establish and spread rail- 
ways,** to build pueco roads and to found the postal and 


12. It IS mterestint to remember that ibe costniction of railways m 
India was entnuted to private companies tneorpomed lo EnslatKl 
under contracts whicb, besides other coDcessions, carried a gov- 
ernment foaraotee of a 5 per cent return on capital In 184S.49 the 
gnaTaatecd capital amounted to SU.9 tahhs only it rose to Rs 13 
CToresmlSSl SiandRs MSderores m 1860.61 It nay abo be 
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icicgraph system The dc\clopmenl of such a suualion lent a 
colonial character to the Irtdi'tn transport system 

Whatever might have been the motives of the alien regime 
m constructing the transport and communication systems, 
objectively studied they nere a blessing to the people There, 
fore, it w-\$ a progressive development 

By assisting the new economic forces already engaged in 
overhauling the economic basis of the old society, and m 
the process of penetrating the entire country by the new 
industrial products the railMays played a very srgni/icant 
role in welding the entire peninsula into a single economic 
component and linking it with the world market Karl Marx 
wrote 


I know that the English millocracy intend to endow 
India with railways with the exclusive view of extract* 
ing at diminished expense the cotton and other raw 
materials for their manufacturers But when you have 
once introduced machinery into the locomotion of a 
country, which possesses non and coal, you are 
unable to withhold It from Its fabrication You can- 
not maintain a net of railways over an immense 
country without introducing al) those industrial 
processes necessary to meet the immediate and 
current wants of railway locomotion, and out of 
which tbere must grow the appiicaiion of machinery 
to those branches of industry not immediately connec* 
ted with railways The railway system will therefore 
become m India, truly the fore runner of modern 
industry.’* 

With the development of modern industries there emerged 
the class of ihe national industrialists who, due to their 
inevitable conflict with alien businessmen, (inked themselves 
'Alt twsw 

industrialisation of the country 


pointed oui that in I8J3 54 there were only 21 mifcs of Taili^ay 
Jme open to ihe traihe Thu Increased to 839 miles in ]S£0-6I and 
4 265 in 1869 70 By the end of Ibe ceniury, there were 23,763 
milesof railway tines open lotrafBc iraraChaod n 9,p 169] 

13 Anand, n4, p 62. 
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As a result of th“ development of the modern means of 
transport the people were also brought socially closer The 
diostances dividing them had been narrowed down Motor 
buses brought the isolated villages into contact with the 
outer world The railways and the buses also helped immigr- 
ation from one place to another The people travelled distance 
in order to get employment Of 10 mprovc their future pros* 
peels Thus the people became conscious of their national 
responsibilities The intermixture of people of various provin- 
ces, castes and creeds not only undermined the old local and 
provincial narrow oulloots but also paved the way for 
national consciousness and co-operation to grow oij the 
naOoaal level 

The iigni&cance of the new transport system introduced 
by the alien regime in bringing about new tbinkingr can also 
be gauged from the following excerpt 

The ships that sail np the Hoogbly to unload their 
heavy cargoes carried other commodities besides the 
manofactures of Europe They brought with them 
news of wars of independence and revolutions And 
not only news, but the news behind the news— the 
revolutionary ideas generated by the great social and 
mtellectual ferment of the Uib century in Europe 
which has been iQstrumutal ID overthrowing power- 
ful monarchies and empires Thesewere already Gnd 
mg eager customers m subtropical latitudes The 
works ofcitirco Paine, for instance, were to be sold 
nt the book stalls at a premium 

Edncition 

Still another factor which did much in awaking national 
consciousness was the imparting of western education in 
the Indian institutions of education In spue of the many 
vices which crept into the Indian social set up dne to its 
introduction, modern edocaiion undoubtedly played a pro- 
gressive role iQ India- Unlike the former educational systems 
It was secular m character, liberal in content, and open to all, 
CO matter whatever caste or religion or philosophical creed 
More important, this education served as an instrument m 
disclosing the secrets of modern western rationalism and 


H IqbslStBgh n- *,p 118 
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democratic ideas to Indiaas It lafused inspiration for the 
struggle of national liberation It brought the class of Indian 
mtelligentsia m contact with the ideologies and philosophies 
preached by Milton, Shelley, Bvroa and a number of other 
enlightened poets and political philosophers like Mill, 
Rousseau and freedom fighters tike Mazaini and Garibaldi 
The introduction of modern education gave access to modern 
English literature, one of the richest in (he world Through 
the study of this literature, the intelligentsia learnt with 
great interest how the British themselves brought to an end 
the fedual medievalism, and bow they laid down the founda* 
tiOQ of modern democratic, scientific and rationalist culture, 
bow they achieved victory over the absolutism of the roedi- 
evat inonarchs based on the doctrine of the Divine Rights 
of kings and established (he theory of the sovereignty of (he 
people, political democracy and individual liberty The 
legacy of (he rmpact of rhis modera education imparted by 
the alien regime ctn be wiCflcssed by the following observa 
tion made by Surendra Nath Danerjea 

It 1$ England which has created la us those politicil 
aspirations, the fmitioelof which now we clans Our 
minds are steeped in the literature of the West-~^ur 
souls have been stirred by the great models of public 
virtue which pages of English history so freely 
present Where shall wc find the tike of them, their 
sobriety, (heir moderation, their lofty enthusiasm 
for the public good, their scrupulous regard or 
constitutional principles, even amid the fervour sad 
heat of revolutionary agitation place them in the 
front rank of political leaders for all tunes and all 
countries The English language has been the 
means of uniting (be varied races and religions, the 
peoples and complexities of our multiform civiliza 
tioQ in the golden chains of indissoluble union It 
j$ our common means of communication, north, 
south, east and west Under the influence of 
English language and English literature in India 
the dry bones of the valley have become instinct with 
life A new spirit is visible in the land English 
literature have communicated the Promethean spark 
which has galvanised us into a new life 

J5 Speed ft endn rlnngj of lion Snmidra Neik Sonerjeo (Madras, 

G A Natesan & Co , !920) pp. 93 5, ^37 3S 
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Equalb uorth quoting is the following observation made 
by ibe eminent scholar of nationalism, Hans Kohn, on the 
influence of Western education on the minds of the founders 
and the subsequent political leaders of nationalism in India’ 

The rising generations assimilated European teach* 
ing with astounding reccptiMty They quickly 
became nationalists, democrats and socialists 
Ca\our, Mazzini, Kossuth, Parnell and Mill became 
their teachers and heroes A more initmare acquain* 
tance with European culture had been attained and 
It was no longer accepted uncritically* • The 
European writers who themselves criticized Europe 
Ruskin, Carljlc, Tolstoy and others played their 
part 

Thus the Indian intelligentsia who got their education 
through English literature, imbibed English deraocratie 
principles They were inspired to revolt not only against 
the orthodox social structure and the ontlooks of an out’ 
xroded era, but also against alien domination They started 
thiobng in terms of a free national existence imbibed with 
tbe democratic spirit A reflection of these feelings is seen 
IQ ibetr demand for the freedom of the press, expression and 
assemblage, representative government with widened adult 
franchuc, and the executive responsible to the people who 
were to be entitled to be fully sdvertign jd the expression of 
their will Besides, the entire nationalist movement was 
also organized on democratic lines, on the basis of such 
principle* and means as annual elections and elected commit- 
tees and councils, annual or penodical sessions providing 
full opportunity to the members of a particular nationalist 
party to express opinions and discuss matters openly 

Further, knowledge of English also brought within the 
reach of an educated Indian the cost Viial portion of tbe 
scientific, philosophical sociological, and literary-artistic 
achievements of non English speaking peoples 

Though the Western education was imparted by the alien 
regiiEe in order to fulfil us own political and administrative 


15 Haas Kohn ^ Uutoij of 'taiionsittm i 
OecTr8eRcwtleCte& Sons Lid„ 1929) j> ng 
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requirements and even to fasten the tics of closer approach 
and mutual understanding between the alien rulers and the 
indigenous ruled, >et it produced mults which enhanced the 
cause of nationalism. 

Besides the alien agencies liLc the Christian missionaries 
and governmental organizations the Indian leaders were 
equally interested in the popularization of the modem system 
of education. Among them the most prominent was Raja 
Ram Mohbn Roy, the pioneer of progressive modern educa- 
tion in India. He tvelcomed the introduction of modem 
education as the mam source of acquiring the scientiiic and 
democratic thought of the contemporary West. He was 
strongly opposed to the perpetuation of the ancient and 
medieval system of education in India. He believed that 
It uould only promote superstition and authoritarianism 
instead of democratic and scientific ideas. We get a reflection 
of hiS views and feeiiogs on the merits of modern education 
in his letter to Lord Amherst, the then CovernoT'Ceneral 
of India This letter was written m protest against the 
Oovemment’i policy of Oriental Education, the imparting 
of which was recommended by a Special Committee. Upon 
the recommendation of this Committee a Sanskrit college 
was to be founded in Calcutta. However, Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy opposed it and instead demanded that the new college 
be utilized for imparting a liberal and enlightened system of 
instruction through the medium of English. He wrote : 

While we looked forward with pleasing hope to the 
dawn of knowledge, thus promised to the rising 
generation, our hearts were filled with mingled feel- 
ings of delight and gratitude, we already olfered our 
thanks to Providence for inspiring the most generous 
and enlightened nations of the West with the glorious 
ambition of the planning m Asia the arts and sciences 
of modern Europe 

Poiniing out his reasons for opposing the opening of the 
Sanskrit college he stated ’ 

The seminary [Sanskrit College] . can only be 
expected to load the lomds of youth with grammatical 
niceties and metaphysical distinctions of little or no 
proctical use to the possessors or to society. The 
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pupils wiU then acquire what was kno\s n two thou- 
sand > ears ago with the addition of vain and empty 
subtle ties Neither can much improvement arise 
from such speculations as the following which are the 
themes suggested by the Vedanta — In what manner 
IS the sonl absorbed in the Deity’ What relation 
does It bear to the Divine Essence ’ Nor wiU youths 
be fitted to be better members of society by the 
Vedanta doctrines which lead them to believe, that 
all visible things have no real existence , sooner we 
escape from them and leave the world the better 
The Sanskrit system of education would bs the best 
calculated to leep ibis country in darkness, if such 
had been the policy of British legislature But as 
the improvement of the native population is the 
object of the Government, it will consequently 
promote a more liberal and enlightened system of 
instructions, embracing Mathematics, Natural Philo- 
sophy. Chemistry, Anatomy, with other useful 
sciences 

During the last years of the ameteenth century Swami 
Vtvekacanda, whose coBtnbotion u the budding up of the 
renascent India was no less significant than Ram Mohan 
Roy*s, laid great emphasis on the imparting of a seentar 
edncation to the younger generation m India, although he 
wanted u impregnated with religious ideas. In this connec- 
tion the following extract from his famous speech “The 
Future of India" deserves reproduction 

We must have a hold on the secular education of 
the nation 

Till then there is no salvation for the race 

We mosl have life-bodding, mau-maktog, character- 

makiug, assimilation of ideas 

Wcwdl make a non sectarian temple 

All will have the right to interpret ideas, each one 

according lo his own s-ct ** 


17 Hi* life- nriims* and Speeches (Madras 

G A Watnn & Co 1925) pp 

If Speethe% ard O cf Svaird I nelanondj (Madras. G A 

>,a‘esao&Co.,Se>e3thcd) pp €66-67 
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In due course vanoos social organizations like the 
firahmo Samaj, (he Arya Samaj, (he Rama Krishna Mission, 
the Aligarh Movement and eminent middle class people 
CO operated m founding institutions imparting modern edn- 
cation throughout India Despite their critical view of some 
of (he aspects of this Western education they accepted its 
importance and value in the prevailing environment Some 
of them put in the curncutuni books emphasizing national 
self-respect. However, most of them retained the central 
theme of modern education, its anti authoritarian liberalism. 
Us emphasis on individual liberty and social equality, its 
rejection of superstition and its emphasis on modem natural 
sciences The enunciation and emphasis on these new 
philosophical and social and ideological outlooks was really 
a landmark in the social and cultural evolution of the Indian 
people and signified a progressive change from medievalism 
to the modern era 

It may, however, be pointed out that Indians had limited 
resources for matataintag these educational institutions 
They, therefore, welcomed Western missionaries and unoS- 
cial Western enterprise for the popularization of education. 
The attitude of the alien regime was, however, not very 
encouraging till 1813 They provided only a paltry suzn for 
expenses but even that was not fully utilized IniSSS, for 
(he whole of India with a population of nearly 200 milltoQ, 
the total number of educational instituiions managed, aided 
or recogoired by the Government was 1,474 catering to only 
67,569 students, with a budget allotment of less than one 
per cent of total revenue '* The situation was somewhat 
eased by the Christian missions, who mainiained 1,628 
schools imparting instruction to 64,000 students 

Wood’s Despatch of 1854 marked the beginning of a 
change in the sphere of edocation Although the education 
of the petty bourgeois classes especially received due con- 
sideration and made appreciable progress during the previous 
century, it is a known fact that the imperialist regime 
showed little concern about mass education As late as 1866 
the Under-Secretary in the Horae Department, Government 


19 DrTaraChand Hlsicryo/ theFrttdemMovement in India (Gov- 
ernment of India PubhradoasDmsicn, 295^ Vo) H p 431 

20 Ibid 
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of India, Mr Holwcll, complained that “the statistical 
tables show that the lower classes do not m all provinces 
receive the proportionate share of the very large annual 
increase of expenditure on edocalion since 1854 ” ®> On the 
otberfaand, for the benefit of the upper classe-s, the Govern- 
ment made special arrangements which not only isolated 
them from the mam sections of educated pett>-bourgcois 
class but also aimed at fostering their loyalty low ards their 
alien rulers In order to pursue this policj, educational 
centres were founded where only children of the princes, 
the aristocracy and the feudal lords were admitted Most 
prominent among these were the Ma>o College at Ajmer, 
the Rajkumar College at Rajkot, and the Daly College at 
Indore It was ethically wrong, economically unsound, 
socially undemocratic and politically inexpedient, to have 
a small number of class'conscious educaltonal institutions for 
the children of the rich 

Role of the Press 

The populactzaiien of the modern system of education 
and the phenomenal growth of tl» new social classes led 
to the emergence of the press m India, a very inQuential 
factor in promoting the cause of Indian nationalism *The 
free press “ commented Matx, “introduced for the first 
time into Asiatic Society, and managed principally by the 
common offspring of Hindus and Europeans, ts a new and 
powerful agent of reconstruction ’ 

The new intelligcmsia recognired in the printing press a 
vehicle of revolutionary chance because of its powerful 
effect in revealing new ideas before the public mind They 
were also aware of the power of the press as an agency for 
disseminating intelligence They looked to it as the most 
Significant m-dmm of mass communication. Thej also 
knew that with (he introduction of the art of printing they 
could confidently look forward to a change of substantial 
improTcmenl in the socio-political life of the people 
Simnltaneousl), the leaders of the renaissance knew very 
well that an alliance between their advanced ideas and ibe 
printing press would undoubtedly prove more influential 


31 Dr GeorxeStnrth The Annalto, 
_ l!C6^7,yo\ XII. Pan), p 311 
22. Aniod, fL < p CO. 
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than (lynarouc in rcrooMngthe hindtancci in the way of the 
natural growth of Irnlra (owardt a tocial order governed by 
the philosophy of ratiooaltsin and juttice 

On the political front, the nationahtt rnn»cinent famed 
impetus because the press was a scry strong tool in pros id* 
ing the facilities of political education and propaganda 
With the aiiittance of ihii ponerful tool the leaders of the 
nationilisi movement were able to famihanre the masses 
with doctrines and {dcologies such as representative form 
of fovernmenl. individual liberty, democratic frameworL 
of the paliitcal and social jnstiluiions. and fclf*govcrnrocnl 
or •^N-ofu/ In the columns of the various journals they 
pul forward a enircJl appraisal of the measures adopted by 
the alien regime, and simultaneously rducaied the masses jn 
the field of pnliiical ptobtems In the press they atsodis* 
covered a poiieffu! iveapoii to propagate and popularire 
their programmes, policies and the means of struggle enun- 
ciated by them from time to time 

It IS also undeniable that without the support of the 
press neither could all-India conferences of nalionatisl 
organtraiiont have been conditcied suceetrfully nor the 
various politieal movemenis aiming at political independence 
oigantred 

Again it was the press which made possible the exchange 
of Views on an eslcniiVe swift and perpetual basis among 
the Various communities residing m the diffcrcnl parts of 
the Indian peninsula Thus it was a powerful instrument 
in establishing closer social and inlelleciua) contacts between 
peoples of various castes, creeds and provinces The 
extensive exchange of views on programmes and problems 
relating to different sectors of the country led to the creation 
of a spirit of national collaboration m various political and 
social spheres 

The press also assisted in tbe building of a rich tiicraturc 
and culture, provincial in form national m character 

Realizing the vital and revolutionary role played by: he 
press in creating a strong national sentiment among tbe 
Indian people it will not be out of place to consider its 
chfoaologtcal development 
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The printing press svai conspicuous b> Us absence mths 
period preceding the csiabhshmeoi of Bnttsh rule m India 
The practice of taanuscnpi newspapers or news gaaettes 
preparedby the JVeqla rota zed Sawamh narts was prtsa- 
Icat daring the daj s of Moghul rule in India 

Although the printing press was rotrodt-«d to India by 

the Portuguese Jesuits m 1557 to print Chnsiian literature, 
u became a powerful instrument of inSnenctng the life of 
the people only in the early ihiriics of the 19th century 

AUhoaeh the BtrgoJ Cottite had been started in Calcutta 
in me.ih'ecTolii for fotmding a rationalist press m India 
goes to Kaja Ram Mohan Roy who started publishing 
Sambad Kamudi—tb: Moon of Intelligence— in Bengali in 
Deoember 1821 and iiifat-uJ^Aihbar — the Mirror of News 
in Persian in April 1S22 after the promulgation of the Act 
of 1818 by Lord Monro guranteeing the right of free dis- 
cussion to the press These two were the first publications 
on nationalist and d-mocratic lines They were successful 
ID spreading ideas of reform, liberty and philanihropby. 

Ofthe c«o we-hlies the Afoen was the more prominent 
In order to engage the attention of the intellectual class in 
matters of puhl'c loieresl it had cuUivated a somewhat 
higher intellectual graeily than the Mirror It provided an 
interesting and thought proolcing documen’ary picture of 
the feudal eiirarasances of Bengal peniry, of iheir costly 
and osieniatious standard of Imag, It also brought to 
light the waste of huge acoanu of mon-^ by the upper 
classes la Imu-ious plays, though they were not cacch 
interested in donating to charitable or pnhhc purposes The 
paper also appeal-d la iis columns to white Christians not 
to assume the complex of racial supriont' by driving their 
carnages through Indian crowds rechlessly In its editorials 
the pape- cnlliva’ed interest and inspired the intelligentsia 
to study the important polilical, social. fcligio,j and philo- 
sophical questions It ^$o devoted qu tc a good number of 
Its columns to the studv of international aSatrs and created 
public interest in enhancing the cause of Indian nationa- 
lism by publishicg articles on the d-plorable conditions jn 
China and the discontent, antagonism and distress prevail 
mg in Ireland during those years The writings on Ireland 
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areofjpecial significance as they revealed In ihc early era 
of Indian nationalism a deep and sincere feeling of support 
and sympathy with the sinigsle of the Jnsh people for 
national independence 

Besides Rare Monan Roy a number of other promi* 
ncnl people patronued journalism As a result of their 
endeavour there came to be published a number of 
journals liLe d'crmacAar Darpan, Ftitnd cf India, 
Bomba) Samaehar (1822), Ennvlrer, end Gyananxoshan, 
(1826), Bongo Dui (1830), Jam e-Jomshtd (1831), Tauro^ 
bodkM PalHka and Bombap Darpon (1832) and Dlgdarshan 
(1840) to popularize (he various socio cultural movements 
in the 19th century In 1868 was founded the Amrlta Bazar 
Peirika by MoUlal Ghosh In 1879 the Bengali was acquired 
by Surendranaih Banerjea Boib these papers advocated 
the cause of Indian nationalism and were subjected to 
prosecution many times for being fearless critics of the 
testme and unwearied advocates of Indian claims }n 1877 
was sponsored The Telbune and 1878 The Iftndu, by the 
liberal nationalists With (he growth of militant nationa* 
lism there came (o be published the Keeae/ and the bfaraiha 
in Maharashtra by LoUmanya Tilak In 1890 was launched 
The Indian Soeial Befomer in Bombay »* Bombay also 
tried to start a nationalist English newspaper Dadabbai 
Naoroji brought out the Volet of Mia, a mombly in 1882. 
Bat It was merged with Indian Speetoior later on In the 
United Provinces the first nationalist paper was the Mian 
}/erold(W9) 

Since Jhe press was a powerful force m assisting the 
growth of indigenous nationalism and of the nationalist 
movement it was put to severe test by the alien regime 
which hotly disliked, resented and regarded as a dangerous 
and even subversive influence the courageous and outspoken 
criticism levelled against many of the policies pursued by 
It Most of Its members regarded the Indian press as a 
nuisance, if not a positive source of anxiety They agreed 
With Sir George Campbell that a free press was inconsistent 
with a despotic form of government, even if it was a palcrnal 


23 Tor furlber Study see Dt T«f« OUBd iliUory of »h« rreedom 
Moremtni in Itullo, p 9 pp J30*26 and 449-66 
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despotism ** Rarely were opportunities missed to make il 
difficult for the press to function** But the very fact that 
the alien regime had to adopt innumerable repressive mea- 
sures showed how important was the role plajed by the 
nationalist pre^s in enhancing the cause of nationalism 
Nationalist leaders naturally took the lead in otganiaing the 
movements of protest against the repressive ordinances 
because they knew that the curtailment of the freedom of 
expression would be a great loss to the cause of nationalism 

The first manifestation of such an otganired protest was 
refiected in two Memorials submitted by Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and his associates against the regulation promulgated 
on 14 March 1823 restricting the freedom of the press by 
banning the publication of tht Calcutta Journal After the 
dismissal of the petition by (he Supreme Court, Ram 
Mohan Ro) made a strong protest He stopped publishing 
his Persian weekly journal, the Mirat, because he fell very 
strongly on the issue of tbe freedom of expression and was 
greatly dish-artened by the promulgation of an arbitrary 
ordinance depriving the Indian press of the limited fre'dom 
It had enjoved since tb- lifting of censorship Raja Mohan 
Roy and bis associates prepared another Memorial to be 
submitted to the Ring m Council Bv taking such a b old 
step Ram Mohan Roy was mterpretmg the demands of a 
societv chancing its character from feudalism to nationalism 
Being vetv sensitive on the issue of lib'rty he could not 
tolerate any Wind of encroachment on the people s right to 
liberty Hcstfonaly felt that the promnlgauon of the new 
ordinance would greatly hamper all those public and p-rsonal 
activ itics whivh were undertaken to diffuse sci-ntific know 
ledg*^ and to enlighteu the rotmal vision of the people As 
a prototype the s-cond Memorial merits elaborate conside- 
ration In his view the suppression of the freedom of the 
press was bound to inflict disastrous consequences both on 
the ruler and the ruled He stated 


Your Majesty is well aware that a free press has never 
vet caused a revotatioo in any pan of the world. 
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bfcausc, while a man can easily represent fhc 
gficvances anstng from the conduct of the local 
authorities to the aupreme gosernment, and thus get 
them redressed, the grounds or discontent that excite 
resolution are removed, sshcfcas, where no freedom 
of press existed, and (he grievance consequent!) 
remained unrepresented and unredressed, innumera- 
ble revolutions have taken placeman parts of the 
globe, or if presented by armed force of the Govern- 
ment, the people continued to be ready for 
insurrection An argument as that a colon) or 
distant dependency can never safely be entrusted 
With the liberty of the press would be in other 
words to tell them that they are condemned to 
perpetual oppression and degradation from which 
they can have no hope of being raised during the 
existence of Ontish rule 

Exposing the weakness of the alien rule he 
added 

it IS well-known that despotic Governments 
naiuraliy desire the suppression of any freedom of 
expression which might tend to expose their acts to 
the obloquy which ever aticnds the exercise of 
tyranny or oppression, and the argument they 
constantly resort to, is. that the spread of knowledge 
IS dangerous to the existence of all legitimate 
authority, since, ns a pcoplo become enlightened, 
they will discover that by a unity of effort, the many 
may easily shake off the yoke of the few and thus 
become emancipated from the restraints of power 
altogether ” 

But, above all, he sitong}y felt that the imposition of the 
e>fA/ns>x>tT JXO Jjae p/esf XiSutboJjn the curtajlmcnt of wliat- 
ever civil, political and religious freedom the people enjoyed 
He also believed that such restrictions would only pave the 
way for retarding the progress and development of the 
people He, therefore, wrote further 


26 Rala Ram Mokan Roy, tilt Uft- n ritlngt A Syeechej, b ]7, rp 
66-72 
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The abolition of thu most precious of 
privileges, is the more appalling to your Ma;osty s 
faithful subjects, because it is a violent infringement 
of their ci\ il and religious nghts 

The well argued appeal too was rejected The Pn\7- 
Council did not agree to mterveoe The appeal, ne\erthcless, 

IS an interesting material About it Miss Collet commented 
“It may be regarded as the Arespagiiica of Indian history 
Alike in diction and argument, it forms a noble landmark 
m the progress of English culture in the East ** ** It 
paved the way along which India’s political agitation was to 
be conducted throughout the previous centurj 

On the other hand, the Government continued to apply 
at short intervals repressive measures In 1557, Canning 
sought to control the newspapers by the Press Act Again, 
an Act to regulate the printing presses and newspapers and 
for the registration of books was passed in 1867 The 
infamous Section 124A was incorporated in the Indian Penal 
Code to crush the activities of Wahabis which were 
causing great alarm to the regime And finally there was 
the Vemacolar Press Act of 1878, which was repeated on 19 
January 1882 on the advice of Lord Rtpon 

Besides these iU*conccivcd measures of the Government 
which created much discontent, some fresh provocations 
were made and new problems appeared which revived bitter 
opposition The llbcrt Bill of 1883, the Age of Consent 
Bill of 1891, and the Council Tefonn Act of 1892, were some 
of these issues The policy of Divide and Rule m Hindu- 
Muslim riots further aggravated the estrangement between 
the alien regime and Indians In consequence, a new trend 
was clearly discernible in the wntings of the press Interest 
in socio-religious refortn which was so far dominant, ceased 
Vo •monopolise aUenlion Interest in political affairs came to 
be noticed and considered id the pre^s A number of factors 
were responsible for this alteration First, the revival of 
antiquity and the glory of the forefathers was greatly 
emphasized Secondly, there was the oressure of global 

27 Ibid, p 74 
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happeoinfj, for West was stormed by raoicmcnts of national 
rcsargcnce. and thirdly, internal burdens tvere becoming 
iniensilied in the various sectors of national life As the 
elected bodies t^crc conspicuous by Ihcir absence, the Press 
became ‘the Patliamcni in permanent session " Iis columns 
gave ample space to the debates on the policies and admi> 
nistration of the regime It conveyed to the Government 
what the Indians thought of *hcif esecufivc and legislative 
measures 

IJferafnre 

The impact of modernization also reflected in the sphere 
of literature Despite its many disadvantages the alien rule 
proved a blessing in disguise for Indian literature Abolition 
of the old feudalism by Dritish rule marLed a turning point 
in the cultural sphere Poets and writers were no longer 
bound to display ftypocnticaf reverence and high sounding 
praise to the princes and aristocrats They were set free 
“to move out of the courts to the courtyards ” Cone were 
the days in which they lived and composed according to the 
taste of the arisiocranc patrons The new fonoaiive forces, 
like the press, the rise of the middle class intelligentsia as 
well as the infusion of modem scientific ideas, gave birth 
to certain broad features which are easily reeogntcablc m 
most of the Indian languages Among these features the 
most prominent were the lairoduction of political, social 
and psychological issues as literary themes, the resort to 
individualistic expression, and the emergence of realism as 
a recognised technique in all literary forms Above all. 
poetry which had been the predominant form of expression 
in the sphere of literature, now retreated into the background 
and continued to lose its importance and inspiration On 
the other hand, prose which is the instrument of mforma 
lion and rational thought, made its appearance and develop 
cd rapidly, so that within half a century it became a 
powerful and inspiring vehicle of expression This new trend 
marked the discard of the medieval ways of thinking and the 
commencement of the modernization of the brain of India 

In Bengal, the renaissance in literature came jn the very 
beginning of the 19th century It was a projection of the 
enthusiasm for Europe and its intellectual emissaries 
Activities organised in the sphere of indigenous literature 
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formed one of the most significant facets of the many-sided 
phenomenon of Banglar Jagaren (the Awakening of Bengal) 
which IS supposed to have commenced with the activities 
of the missionaries of Serampur and the social activi- 
ties of Raja Ram Mohan Roy in Calcutta m 1815. and the 
foundation of Hindu College in Calcutta in 1817, and 
to have reached its summit m the latter half of the 
last century From the pen of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
who must be recognised as the precursor and the leader 
of the writers of this age, there emerged the first really 
powerful Bengali prose, manifesting itself in the forms 
of pamphlets advocating speedy but steady reforms in 
the domain of religion, morals and social practices which 
had become the centres of reaction, orthodoxy and super 
stition With his keen and virile mmd displaying the spirit 
of critical enquiry. Raja Ram Mohan Roy left behind the 
legacy which greatly benefitted the middle class Bengali 
mtelligentsia of the I9th century The establishment of 
Hindu College id 1817 brought into existence a sew and 
dynamic force, a group of the urban middle-class intelligent- 
sia, Of the educated Bhadratoks of Bengal, who virtually 
shaped the life and ideology of Bengal for about a century 
through their literary and philosophical investigations This 
new generation emerging from Hindu College took bold 
steps iti the coming years towards the eradication of social 
evils and development of free thinking, thus creating a strong 
ferment of ideas which infused the social life and literature 
with new vigour and scientific outlook The first among 
these intellectuals were the yoiing thinkers known as ‘Young 
Bengal for whom eien the pace of reforms introduced by 
the Ram Mobanites was nbt enough Through their writings 
they advocated and yearned for a speedy and almost whole 
sale overhauling of oriental things Thus there emerged the 
camp of the “Young fiengaP ja moderii Bengalee literature — 
indigenous in content but modern in form Most promising 
among these 'Young Bengal’ writers was Michael Madhusudan 
Dutt who mastered a number of European languages, old as 
well as new, and ended his career by emerging as the first 
great poet of Bengali literature, indeed, its “august founder” 
Through his many sided literary activities, he pioneered a 
new movement la Bengali literature “He flung, as it were, a 
bridge." observes Kazi Abdul Wadud, “across the gulf that 
had divided so long our land from Europe and bound them 
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firmly Curopc was no longer alien Itwasa great gam in 
deed for ihe renascent spirii of Bengal *• 

It was also m (he days of ‘Young Bengal that institutions 
ItLe the School Society, School Bool: Society Academic As 
soeiatjon of Deroiio and the Beihune Society, emerged and 
played a significant role in creating intelfectual centres in 
Dcngi! 

Towards the end of the third decade of the last century 
MaharishI Dei endra Nath Tagore founded a society Inown 
as Tm/HO fjoi/Wn/ SflWo with Its literary periodical 'Tatina 
(od/ifni with whose publication both Akshoy Kumar 

andlshnar Chandra Vidyasagar were closely assoented 
Bengali prose got a great impetus as a result of the articles 
published in this magazine Simulianeousty the production 
of kuUn huJa 5.jrr<7rr<j written by Ram Narayan Tarkarnta 
in 1854 manifested the emergence of a new B*ngali drama as 
a schicle of social reforms Summing up the literary ncti 
sjiics of the Bengali mtelJgcntsia in creating national con 
sciousncss Copal Haidar in bis article *Sensoli Literature 
Before arid After ISS7 comments There Jay then behind 
the inielligentsia of 1857 a colonial renaissance at least 40 
years old Two generations of the intellectuals had been rear 
ed on (he liberal bourgeois ideology and they energetically 
tried to overthrow the deadweight of Indian feudal ideas and 
institutions ** 

While on the eastern comer of India the Bengali mtellec 
tual writers through their prose and poetry were playing a 
significant role in fostering cultural nationalism on the 
Western coast of Ind a there was emerging a new intclli 
gentsn a counterpart of Ihe Bengali intelligentsia in Gujarat 
After the battle of Kirkee fought in 1818 Gujarat was 
annexed by the forces of the Cast India Company With the 
estabJishment of British role there came the powerful impact 
of Western civilization in Gujarat It led to the cstabi sh 
mentof the Elphinstonc Institute in Bombay Dissemination 
of modern Western ideas through the medium of English 
widened (he mental horizon of Ihe young men studying in the 


29 Contemporary Indian Uirramre <Ncw Delh Sah lya Afcadeniy 
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Institute With deep surprise they became aware of the 
apparent contrast between the social systems prevadmE in 
India and those in the West European countries This new 

awareness plunged Gujarati youth directly into the activities 

of social reform The indiscnous caste system, the low 
treatment meted out to their womanhood, especially widows, 
the vices of unlouchability, child marriage, chifd-widowliood, 
the age-dispanly in marriages and the various taboos, super- 
stitions and orthodox practices now appeared to them to 
be outmoded phenomena eating into the very vitals of (heir 
social organism Hence they pledged to remove all these 
social evils completely through their satirical writings as well 
as other social activities The} West, of course, was lo be 
their model and ideal in their struggle against these social 
drawbacks and limitations jThey willingly co-operated 
with enlightened British philanthropists engaged in founding 
cultural institutions m Gujarat Eminent personalities like 
AlexandarKialoch Forbes invited the famous contemporary 
Gujarati poet Dalpat Ram to sene the Gujarat Vernacular 
Society founded by him m Ahmedabad in 1848 Dalpat Ram 
was the eminent jioet of this first phase of reform Through 
his poems, full of humour and brilliant wit, he advocated 
widow-marruge la another long poem entitled “The Inva* 
sioa by Industry”, he lamented over the deteriorating 
condition of the indigenous crafts in 1SS9 This was alt 
that Dalpat could do to enhance the cause of cultural 
nationalism m India However, the task of stressing the 
positive values of Western cultnrc was left to his young 
contemporary, Navalram Narmad, a young Gujarati who 
eagerly responded to all that appeared lo be progressive in the 
Western ideologies aad outlooks The first thing that attracted 
him was the spirit of individuality and respect for human 
personality He eagerly grasped the contents of this spirit and 
staunchly advocated its immense significance in the regenera- 
tion of the new social organism He was the first to idealize 
the importance of freedom through fais recitations from pub- 
lic pulpits But no less important for him was his love for his 
country which was manifested through prose instinct with 
new hfe Due lo these progressive activities he has always 
been remembered as a pioneer of modem Gujarati literature 
and mainly responsible for ushering in the new era in if 
Indeed, he has come to be regarded as a social thinker laying 
the foundation of the renaissance in the Indian life 
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tn ^(ahar3sIura the Hrst phase of the modern period in 
Marathi literature If conjidercd to have begun m 1814 and 
lasted up to 1874 Thti phase set the stage for the gradual 
reorientation of Maharashtra that had seemed to lose all its 
vitafitj due to enslavement by an alien power after the treaty 
of Dass-m The new phase marked the revitalization and 
revival of a society which had completely disintegrated, lost 
Its traditions and dried up its literature during the perpetual 
hard struggle of 50 years between the alien and the indigenous 
Maraiha rulers New forms from the West were borrowed 
and adapted undsr the able guidance of enlightened and 
benevolent Dntish administrators and Christian missionaries 
In 1814 the Serampuf Press iffoed the first printed Marathi 
book, Sinhasan Banisl, M Elphinitone, a libcrabminded 
Governor of Bombay , founded the Bombay Native Education 
Society in 1820 and sanctioned it a grant of Rs 50.000/« In 
1822 came into eaistencc the School Pook Society which 
encouraged the production of books by olTering awards and 
prizes "ritcfs started writing m a strange Anglicized 
Marathi style known as tngraji Attar of Marathi prose 
Ml these endeavours were the harbingers of a powerful 
renaissance which marked the spirit of $elf*assertion together 
With a desire to learn and adopt ihc new, progressive ideas 
of the West Among the writers of this new era. Baba 
Padmanji was Che first who through his novels like Kemung 
Par)aian wriitcn m Anglicized style brought into lime- 
light the decay of the orthodOK Hindu social organism He 
was followed by men like G II Deshmukh and Jyotirao Phuta 
who made the indigenous people conscious of the social 
degeneration In PrebAakor journal n famous writer Loka- 
hitawadi contributed SfMirapurem.a senes of essays suggesting 
a rational outlook on social and political issues and e^tposing 
many social vices He wished and endeavoured to eradicate 
them and reorganize the society on Western lines 

Thus prose became the instrument for propagating secular 
ftwi sc«wUGc knowledge la 1831, Sara Sa/nsra/iaot the 
compendium of sciences and oris was published In 1833 
follow cd a translation of Cofuertai/ons on /Natural Philosophy 

With the advent of English education English poets were 
introduced to the Marathr language New techniques were 
adopted Kunte’s Poja Shlvojl is the foremost production of 
this new vision Besides, acquaintance with English literature 
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marked a deeper change in the approach of the poets 
life gradually began to acquire an importance m poetry, uhich 
led to the discarding of the philosophy of renunciation a*d 
the rcMval of Karma 1 oga This innovation undermined the 
importance of dcvoiionahsm so deeply rampant in the old 
literature 

The gap of standardizing the Marathi language uas ful- 
filled by preparations of dictionaries and grammar Old 
Marathi literature was revived The environment of 
modernism, which was spreading through education, ga\e 
impetus to the growth of intellectual independence and 
curiosity A number of bools in English were translated and 
treaties on science, economics and technical subjects were 
written Simultaneously, Sanslnt bools were rendered into 
Marathi 

Along with the revitalization of the Indian literature in 
various languages, there developed the practice of Indian 
writing m English Thus grew up ‘Jndo-Anglican* literature 
As already slated, the institutioos imparting modern educa- 
tion through the m“dium of English grew in number, 
commanding more and more prestige in the eyes of the 
Indian people Quite a fair number of the members of the 
rising middle class thus thoroughly acquainted themseh es with 
the European (and especially English) literature and culture 
This s-ction of the intellectuals was inspired with a great 
desire to ‘ pul India once more on the cultural map of the 
world’ It yearned to make the passive minded country at 
least in appearance, if not in actual practice — active and arti 
culate once more This meant naturally that they 
should themseUes pick up the pen and write in English so 
that they could without much difilcully draw the attention 
of their alien rulers towards the complex problems and 
vicissitud-s confronted bv the people Secondly they knew 
that their writing m English about the past greatness of 
India W(mld make the alien power aware of the fact that the 
legacy left by the ancestors of the people was in no case a 
hollow and bankrupt one Thirdly, they also considered it 
advantageous that something wntten in English was to be 
read widely by the p-ople residing in other provinces totally 
ignorant of ihe indigenous languages other than their own 
Earliest and most prominent among these Indo Anglican 
writers was Raja Ram Mohan Roy, truly a pioneering spirit 
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His forccfuf personality revested itscU in innumerable prose- 
wntings like Precepts of Jesus znA others vindicating the 
cause of social reform Raja Ram Mohan Roy was followed 
by Michael Madhusudan Dutt despite the fact that the latter 
belonged mainly to Bengali literature and bad little to do 
with IndO'Anglican literature Ilis book Captise India is 
a narrative poem symbolizing the chivalry of the Rajput 
race Such writings created great confidence and national 
consciousness m the intelligentsia 

In 1857 came the great upheaval which shook the very 
foundations of British power in. at leist, the northern part 
of India It was a powerful expression of the unorganized 
yet intense national sentiment It was a historical landmark 
in our national evolution, a mighty event which has been 
regarded by the nalianahst'tninded people as the inspirer 
of the national liberation movement launched by the militant 
forces during (h- last quarter of the 19th century. During 
this uprising there emerged innumerable folk songs mam* 
festing the growth of national consciousness in the people. 
For instance, the brief but beautiful folk song detailed below 
composed by an unknown contemporary folk poet thrdws 
some light on the revolutionary passion of ihe freedom— ' 
fighters of 1857 

Storm 10 the river 
FarolTis Englishtan 
Hurry up, hurry up, quit 
You perfidious Firringhi'** 


31 n> Ihe courtesy of PC Scshi. former Secretary General of the 
Communivi Party of India 

Lqually moving IS (he foil >«rin{ cKlraet from the poem composed 
by Crncst Charles Jones s Chatiisi leader of England during those 
tumultous days 

When erst the West its warrior march began 

The eyes of carlh w ere drawn lo llindosiao 

Long lime {he clouds stood gathering tier on tier 

AnJ ihtckeniitg thunders mullenns grov-fed more near 

Through pliin and salfey pressed uneasy heal 

That burnt Volcanic under Engirsh feet 

Victorious deluge " from s bimdrcd heights 

Rolls the fierce torrent of a people s right, 

And Sepoy soldiers waking, band by band 
At last remember they have a fatherland 
IReprmted in The Times of India (Delhi). IJ August 19S7, p 6 
colms in A iv] 
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:^^-dn;s;^yra:s^^"orn7..onai 

consciousness 

Being the court language and the Jhich 

considerable number of people fiVi obv.ous 

were the centres of national struggle of 1857, 

that in Urdu a large solume of literature dealing 
struggle was produced Out of the many svo t rhadar 
during the struggle the important ones arc Dasim- 
by Zaheer Dehlavi. Tankh / Sarkashl I Bijnore by Sir > 
Abmed. Ruafa fAsbab-i-Baga^a! i.//inrf (A treatise o 
causes of Indian Revolt) by Sir Syed Ahmed, J. 

Vol IXbyZakaullah. Boznamcha i Ghader Clb® 
the Mutiny) written by an Englishman and translated o 

Nazir Ahmad, Agha Hajju •*Sharafs'\ ® 

plunder of Lucknow, many poems of Wajid Ah Shah, Mu 

Shtkohabadi, Barq Lacknawj and Fughan hDelhi (the la^ 

of Delhi) a collection of some fifty poems first published i 

1861 Mohammed Hussam “Azad ’ composed a poem on 

“Victory of Armies of the East” over the Brituh It was 
published m Delhi Urdu Akhbar of 24 May, 1857 But above 
all were the writings of Mirza Asadullah Khan “Ghalib , 
the renowned Urdu poet of the period*’ During tie 

national uprising he chose to live ID Delhi under the rule o 

the freedom fighters and kept a diary in the Persian langu^o 
of day to-day events of this ever memorable period The 
work IS entitled Dajtamba It shows that be did not hesitate 
to sympathize with the sufferings of his companions But be 
CKpressed his sympathy lo his masterly enigmatic style of 
writing — skillfully concealing the meaning even when he 
professed to disclose It Despite the many omissions know- 
ingly introduced by him, the diary throws light on the 
dynamism of this great movement of national resistance in 
the following extract 


32. AD che Urdu wntinz* except that of GhaKb” gave a mixed 
recepuoQ to the lauoiia) npntuis of tSS7 
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And lo’ there emerged from every noofc and corner a 
soldier, from every pathway a platoon and from each 
dirccfiOQ an armyi and all began to move about on the 
land These were nonderfol tim« and the hour of 
those who have triumphed Just now within and 
Without the city of Delhi, there have gathered some- 
thing JAe filly thousand infantry and cavalry Day 
in and day out shells from both sides fall from the 
iir like common pebbles The warriors of the royal 
force daily gather from all over (the city) after sun 
rise, go to fight like hoos For two or three days 
every nook and corner of the city from the Xashmin 
Gate onwards was converted into a regular battle- 
field « 

These descriptions were as inspinnc to the growth of 
national consciousness of the Indian people m the years 
following (be uprising as descriptions of the Battle of 
Stalingrad fought during the Second World War arc to the 
cituensof Soviet Russia These vigorous writings played a 
\er) significant role m inspiring numerous subsequent 
struggles for national freedom from alien dominatioo 
Particularly, all endeavours taking the snapes of armed 
revolts m later years bad been revitalized by the neb legacy 
left by the tradition of 1857 Not only did the prominent 
leaders of the first national upsurge like Ram l^xmi Bai, 
Kunwar Singh and Tantya Tope gam a cherished place as 
national heroes in the consciousness of people engaged m the 
process of complete independence in subsequent vears, but 
they also did become the subject of numerous folk songs, 
prose writings and poems These poems, songs and folk- 
songs sung IQ the mass gatherings held in rural and urban 
areas created a fervour of national consciousness 

After the suprcssion of the struggle for national liberation 
of 1857 the process of exploitation and draining of wealth 
to fovrfi/y. afaried wdb the bessoaiog of 

the occupation by Briiam, was intensified The aliens did 
not display interest in the systematic economic planaing 
and development of the country The liiierofures of the 


33 Dattamba incJudcd in KulUtat i-Chatlb a collection of Ghslib s 
Persian works translation by K M Ashraf (Lucknow, 1872) pp 
38S46 & 389 
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contemporary period in India conld not remain indilTcrent to 
the process of economic iransforniation A perpetual feeling 
of national humiljaiion and misery started seeping through 
their prose, poetry and drama These writings indicated a 
feclingof sorrow that the country had been humbled and 
laid waste by alien rulers This anarcneis is reficefrd jn the 
famous Hindi play Bharat Durdaslia written b\ Dhartendu 
Harisbchandra 

The sorrows of India are too heart rending, 

People arc blinded by fear, 
they ate poor and destitute under British rule 
The wealth of land is drained away. 

Dearness, disease and death grow apace 
Eierjdayour sorrow multiply, 

Taxe< arc an additional affliction 

Oh’ the sorrows of India are overwhelming 

Bharteodu Harishchaedra expiates how the indigenous 
trade and crafts had been ruined and the people turned into 
destitutes 

By their machines they plunder us, 

Wealth declines everyday and sorrows multiply 

Another important personality of the period pleading 
vigorously the nationalist cause wa$ Dina Bandhu Miira 
iQ Bengali literature In his poems, he did not hesitate to 
go so fat as to express and roamtaia “rather haveinaffec- 
tionaie regard the dog of your country than the gospel of 

the foreigners” His wiilings are full of innumerable refe- 
rences to the famine and other significant events of the 
period He did not lag behind id upholding the cause of the 
peasants engaged m culiivaiing indigo in Bengal His 
renowned sauneal song efieion on the mlkar and the indigo- 
planicrs, written in 1859. very clearly indicates the temper 
“We Bengalis are a herd of cattle, Oh Mother. Queen 
Victoria”, the poet seems to plead sarcastically. “We don’t 
even know how to use our toms The fodder, grass and 
huskst''/ corn arc all that we want Lei not your while 
office* >ea despoil os of that ’ 

mtoletable and 

cu the indigo revolt of the peasantry in Central 
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Bfnjal in 1858, follontfd by peasants’ revolts in other parts 
of the country in subseqoeni )cars The naiionalJj conscious 
intellicenisia coultl no longer remain indifTcrent to these 
rc\oIutionary happenmes And they plunged into the 
Ml riiltoha (Indigo Revolt) and displaved ihcir painoiism by 
fiphiing With all their revoluttonar) passion for the cause of 
the oppressed peasantry The finest living example of this 
passion uas llansh Chandra Mukherjt who launched inees* 
santly a fiery denunenuon of the mdigo-planrers in the 
columns of his periodical ///*»/« Patriot and for three >ears 
(till his death in ( 861 ) m championing the cause of the 
toilers, he spared neither lime nor finances This was the 
first manifestation of writers fulfilling iheir role m national 
life and emerginp as leaders of the oppressed sections of the 
community By these actions ibe> produced a new fersour 
of national consciousness They lamented m forceful 
language over the 'fallen state of mother India”, her servi- 
tude to • foreigners” and exhorted their countrymen to 
foster an undying ipim of national unity paving the wayFor 
the final phase of complete independence from the alien 
domination And these sentiments of national uplift were 
expressed m a typical paiicrn They picked a theme from 
the pre-Qritish period of Indian history to display thetr 
haired and anguish against the yoroiior (m these contexts 
meant to imply ihe British rulers) or they would select a 
theme from the ancient scriptures and lores which supplied 
(hem with an mvadcr-invaded or oppfe^sor oppressed plots, 
thus indirectly disapprovcne the existence of alien rule 

A brief appraisal of the literary developments m some of 
the languages of India displayed the common tendencies in 
the growth of the Indian mind all over the country The 
Indian mind was receptive to Western thought and Western 
outlooks and techniques of expression, yet at the same time 
it was deeply attached to its traditional heritage it was 
willing to modify, even to reject, much of the old, but u was 
not prepared to discard the mhenianee of antiquity in 
totality, its attempt was to conserve what was believed to 
be of permanent and abiding value jn its own civilization, 
and to assimilate from the West what was essential for 
building up a new society. India’s atiempt to svnthesue the 
orient and the Occident, gave bmh to a muluphciiy of 
system of thought. But its mam achievement was to 
inculcate a common outlook and a community of ideas and 
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sentiments, v,bich s^erc the pfr-requisiic of the growth of 
national consciousness 


CallDTal Keoatssince 

Another factor which gave expression to the ristng 
national consciousness was the emergence of socio religious 

reform mosentenis, what ate popularly called the Indian 
Renaissance This Renaissance was a rationalist, liberal and 
progressive humanitarian inovcmenl which undermined to a 
great extent, if not tendered entirely defunct, the importance 
of preaching the philosophy of renunciation adhered to so 
strongly in prt*British India and which had become an 
integral part of Indian character The fuodsmcnial dictum 
of the renunciation Drofma Saiyom Jogat Mlihya laid down 
that only Brahma is true this world is an illusion and 
t ransieni. It ts useless to devote time to the world so far as 
the refinement and procress of human civilization was 
conctro^d Beauty and knowledge and all else we value on 
earth could attain perfection only in the other world Hence 
the pnocipal aim of life for an individual should be to 
renounce this world, to be a sonios/, and meditate in ceaseless 
contemplation and attain salvation Instead of caring about 
his existing worldly life be should thoroughly engage himself 
in improving bis prospects in ih- next world Thus there 
developed a strong tendency of subscribing to the theory of 
self negation and self<fr3cement, believing in God as an 
eternal truth and the entire world merely an emanation The 
moral stress was laid more and more upon quietism and 
retirement from the world because to live m the world meant 
to act, which Was regarded as leading to rebirth In its turn 
It m-ant the cessation of the Release of Soul The slate of 
A irTORo came to be regarded as actionless aim or even as 
extinction ** 

Such an approach towards human life proved a very great 
disaster and curse for India The ego m the man was 


Tbe fact that Twt ef the rebpous syttems »h«h oripnated m India 
rare prtfeniocft to ascetic tnacuon m cotrpatBon to the life of 
smsaml atruzsIecaDbedocumeetnl by ihcfoJksmneaathonMtive 
obsen-ation 

“These arc the two clcaeats cotnmoa to all Icdan thoujht the 
of \tokiha as the filial ideal and the ascetK spirti of the 
•iiscipi ae Tecommeoded for lu attainment. As in the other Indtsn 
sTvteim Moktka B coisceiacd here tV'jjfnod-l ozre) also as a fre^om 
from inmdaae existence** {Vf thnyanna OuUtnes iff IrJien 
J’fe/pio/hy (London OeorgeAHeaiUawa) pp 24 4 412.1 
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disarmed, suppressed and made moperittve There was even 
a lufkinj; fear that Ihe world would enmesh him if be famed 
h“rc too long Such ideas sapped the energies of the people 
and encouraged them to escape Inow ingly from (he diflicultfcs 
of life instead of gnpphng w ith them They fostered an 
outlook of non*vsorldlmes$ which encouraged people lo be 
delighted in wasting 3JI their vaJoaWe lime m speculating over 
Iht joys of Ntnana Tlie Hindi poci, “Dinkar” points out that 
“Repetition on 3 philosophical level that life is unreal and an 
•Huston, gradually led to the growth of a strong conviction 
•n (he minds of Hindus that life is really an illusion, and day 
by day iheir faith m the welfare and tegenetilion of the 
country and society dnindicd Every Hindu right since his 
birth was cradled in the conviction that the best of all the 
actions was to meditate for the next world, no matter even if 
he loses his identity m this worldly existence That is why, 
ihe Hindus absorbed in the bells, beads, garlands and 
oblations at the tempies, never became aware of the fact that 
thcircountry was enslaved or that they were becoming poor 
and destitutes How strange it is (bat the philosopher who 
called religion an opium of (he masses was born in Europe, 
while religion utterly destroyed the Hindus'* •• 

Spellbound by this philosophy of renunciation Indians 
remained indifferent towards the day to day political and 
social events m Indian peninsula This philosophy of 
pseudo mysticism produced men about whom a Western 
scholar has remarked that “as ciUzcm they arc undeniably a 
grave sexndal and a useless burden to the slatie, they sap the 
national prosperity and demoralize the aational charac- 
ter”** Thus Indians could not dflTcrentiate between inde- 
pendence and slavery To them joy and pain gam and loss, 
and Victory and defeat were equal The significance of the 
existing worldly life was belittled since the majority 
considered it polluted and impure while renunciation was the 
brightest jewel obtainable, however difltcult the mission 
might appear to be The constant preaching of this negative 
outlook for centuries culminated m transforming even those 
who \ ere leading a worldly life into sonyasis, at least 


35 hanxJhan Singh Dinksr . SanAtui Kt Chat Adhya)a(Oi\in 
Rajpal4Sf>n» 19563 p 496 

36 R A Nicholson lniraJtcll«n ta Ike iranAaitan of Dtwan I Shomth 
I Tabrix (Cambriilse Umversity Press 1896) p iv 
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mentally if not physically Intoxicated with the cult even 
these people waited with anxiety for the day when they would 
also become san}asis and achieve salvation Instead of 
fighting and challenging the disasters inflicted on the country 
by the foreign invaders and repudiating the evil social 
customs they considered worship in the temples for salvation 
the highest motive of their existence 

While the Western world prospered and grew rich day 
by day as a result of scientific and other investigations, 
Indians continued to wander ID the darkness of superstition 
and Ignorance They believed it to be wrong to fight against 
tyranny It is, therefore, not a strange phenomenon that we 
do not come across a single prose writer or poet m Indian 
literature produced before the advent of the nineteenth 
century, who dared to raise his voice against tyranny and 
slavery Dynasty after dynasty rose and tumbled down, 
revolution succeeded revolution Hindu, Pathan, Moghul, 
Maratha and Silh came to power and fell one by one but the 
indigenous masses as a whole remained mdilTerent to these 
political happenings With deep^ntrenched passivism they 
remained the booty for the possession, of which different 
claimants took to the sword This unchangeableness of Indian 
society presented a sinking contrast with the perpetual 
dissolution and refounding of the Indian Kingdoms, and the 
ncvcr<easing transformations of ibc dynasties ‘ The 
structure of society remains untouched by the storm-clouds 
of the political sky", said Karl Marx in a vivid and picture- 
sque description of this never-changing phenomenon of 
indigenous social organism However, it would be wrong 
to believe that tbe cult of renunciation was entirely respon- 
sible for the adoption of such a passive and negative attitude 
There were other factors equally responsible for it Among 
ibcm the moil prominent was the imbalanced struclureof the 
social organism 

Equally wrong would it be to presume that simultaneously 
there did not exist any dogma or cull to challenge this 
obsolete phenomenon There did exist the philosophy of 
acquisitiveness which warned the people about the dangers 
inherent in such an apathetic altitude But its voice was 
rendered into a dim echo by the cull of renunciation 


37 Anaad, n 4, p 71 
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However, as a resull of the fusion of the scientific, 
rational aiiJ revolutionary democratic knowledge imparted 
by the introduction of the modem Western education during 
British rule there grew upa new inteilingentsia which imbibed 
the new Scientific outlook with rapidity They challenged 
the obsolelncss of the old social institutions, religious out- 
looks and ethical conceptions derived from the ancient cult of 
renunciation and they felt that they were obstacles in 
awakening the national consciousness They, therefore, 
launched various movements to reform and to revolutioniae 
the ancient obsolete social structure 

The beginning of these movements was the beginning of 
the cultural renaissance in India, which awakened the 
indigenous people from their long slumber The leaders of 
the renaissance recogniaed that the greatest blunder in their 
entire history was adhcrance to the dogma of renunciation 
All preached openly that the road of Karma )oga or acqulsi’ 
tfvenera was the road to success and one who still had a 
penchant for renunciation was an escapist running away from 
the realities of life Even Ke<fon/<r, so far believed to be the 
philosophy of renunciation, was reinterpreted in a new scienti* 
fic manner The new interpretation emphasized an action 
without bothering about the its ultimate result 

The upholders of the doctrine of Karma-yoga laid down 
that for centuries all the great religious teachers of India had 
taught the serenity and the calmness of ‘resist not evil which 
was believed to be ibe highest ideal of morality They 
warned that the people should also be aware of the conse- 
quences if the doctrine was practised in the present state of 
the world Was it not true, they asked, that the faithful 
practice of the non-resistmg of evil would inevitably lead to 
the disastrous consequences'* Would not the entire social 
fabric fall to pieces? Would not the violent and wicked 
elements of the social organism bring under their possession 
the whole property of society”* In such an environment the 
practice of non-resistance was bound ultimately to culminate 
m the complete dissolution of the social set-up It would be 
equivalent to condemning a big proportion of humanity 
This kind of constant self-denial and self condemnation would 
produce more weakness than any other vice Hence, to 
counteract the impact of such an obsolete phenomenon it was 
the duty of man ‘to resist all evils, mental or physical, let 
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him act, let him fight, let him strike straight from the 
shouId*r'’ And this resistance of cril would be a step on 
the road towards tne manifestation of the highest power In 
support of their thesis the upholders of Karnta-yoga quoted 
from 5fiigK<irf<7iio wherein Lord Knshna called Arjuna, a 
warrior prince, a hjpoente and a coward, because of hts 
refusal to fight, or even offer resistance to adversaries who 
were friends and relatives His ''love*' compelled him to 
forget duty, to fight for the deliverance of his country and 
for law and order 

Although he was the foremost representative of seclenan 
Hindu revivalism, Bankira Chandra Chalterji up'’cld Krishna 
as the ideal roan, the perfection of human personality, “the 
wisest and the greatest of the Hindus ** *’ In hts another 
writing Dharmaiattra he described Krishna in the following 
words ‘ He who by the strength of hjs arm subdued the 
wicTced,bi the power of his wisdom unified India, by the 
power of his knowledge, proclaimed a unique selfless religion 
Him, I salute He, who contains within himself alone 
Buddha. Christ, Mohammad, and Ramcbandra, who is the 
source of all strength, of all virtue , of all love, whether be 
be God or not, I salute him ** ** 

Besides, the knowledge of the revolutionary doctrines 
enunciated m Europe made the intelligentsia aware of the 
encroachment on the Indian people’s sovereignty bv an alien 
power They realised that Europe was advanced not only 
because It possessed an armoury of new weapons but also 
because of its adoption and assimilation of the attitude of 
acquisitiveness towards worldly life It was searching truth 
not by running away from life but by penetrating its secret 
strongholds 

Thus the story of the Indian renaissance is the story of 
India s acceptance of the doctrine of acquisitiveness 

The p Queer of this renaissance was Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, who devoted his cHorts to the reorientation of the 


as. Bantam Chandra Cban«fjj.j:rf*fejaCAarjira cd. by B N Baadyo- 
padhyaj-a and SLK- Da» (Ghfcwtp 19-J3) pp 283 
39 Bankin Chandra Chaucrjt.nfca^'nararrTa, ed by B Baodvopa* 
dyaj-a aed S R. Das (Calentsa IWO), pp 20-21 
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rehgiofi which had bcco completely monopolized and 
commcrcnlired by ihc corrupt pncstly class interested m 
keeping the general masses ignorant by feeding them on 
superstitions and fears relating to something mystical beyond 
this life Raja Ram Mohan Roy had ' come lo be acknow- 
ledged not only as (he imtiator, but the authentic \oicc of a 
many sided movement of reformation — acknowledged not 
on?) m India but in the West It is true that he represents 
the most luminous point of the India of hts times and his 
personality lights up the \ista ahead The new order m 
India demanded a new type of man — the self-made man, 
and from the rums of old hierarchies m varying stages of 
decay self-made men were already b*ginning to spring up to 
meet the demand Ram Mohan Roy seamed to be a self- 
made man in the making'*** He rejected unequivocally 
all that Was seciarnn, dogmatic and uncritical as it was 
incompatible wnh a rational attitude He strongly believed 
that no proposition ought to be accepted as valid or right 
until It had been submitted to the critique of rationalism 
The preaching of such a scientific doctrine was indirectly a 
chaHenge to the philosophy of renunciation and all that which 
bred social evils in the indigenous social organism He had 
realized that if India had to make progress and achieve social 
and political advance she would have to rid herself of all 
hindrances lo the new regeneration A reflection of this 
sentiment is recorded m one of his Icticrs written to a friend 
on 18 January 1818 He says 

I regret to say that the presem system of religion 
adhered lo bj’ the Hindoos is not well calculated to 
promote their political interests and the multitude 
of religious rites and ceremonies and laws of pun 
ficaiion has totally disquaiilied them from under- 
taking ahy diirjcull enterprise It is t ihmk, 
necessary that some things should take place in their 
religion at least for the sake of their political 
advantage and social comfort ** 

A direct challenge to the philosophy of renunciation and 

Comment hy Iflba! S ugh Jiafa /lorn Mohan Roy {Bomhay Asa 
Publish tig Itoase I9J8J pp fi <I 43 , . , ,, ,, 

Satis C-ChatiavarU e<J TheFtthetof Modfralndla Commemo- 
ration Volume of Ram btohan «oy Centenary Cetebraf ons 1933 
conta n neimpoitani eacerpisffprobis wniinfis (Calcuiu Office of 
of the Ram Stoftan Roy Centenary Ownmrfiee, J93S; p 92 
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the fatal incubus of ancient abstractions came from Sivami 
ViNckananda, the founder of Rama Krishna Mission He 
tried to awaken national consciousness through his preachings 
deriving inspiration from the philosophy of Karma-Yoga: 

An ideal which is too high makes a nation weak and 
degraded In our country the old ideal is to sit m a 
cave and meditate and die To go ahead of others in 
salvation is wrong One must learn sooner or later, 
that one cannot get salvation if one does not try to 
seek the salvation of his brother You must combine 
in your life immense idealism with immense practi- 
cability ** 

Through his mastery of a clear, simple and forcible style 
and an Unequal erudition he exhorted his countrymen to be 
no longer hypnotized by renunciation He told them that 
there %'erc higher objectives than silting in a cave to meditate 
m the situation through which the country was passing lo 
an address delivered at the Tnplicane Literacy Society m 
Madras after his return from the World Parliament of 
Religions he stated 

Everyone going to be a Yogi, everyone to meditate’ 
It cannot be The whole day mixing with the world, 
with Kanna-Kanda, and in the evening sitting down 
and blowing through ^our nose’ Is it so easy? 
Should Rishis come flying through the air. because 
you have blown three times through the nose Is it a 
joVe*» It IS all nonsense What is needed is Chitta- 
shuddi, purification of the heart And how does that 
come'’ The first of all worship IS the Worship of the 
Virat,— of those all around us TJic first Gods that 

we bAve to Ase cass wkv, vtfiMiTjrufti ^ 

Ipccssanjly he pleaded for a revolutionary transformation 
of the social, religious and cultural background of India 


42, Speeches cffd H ritingj p/ Snana ViTtkoJtanda, o. IS, pp 406 For 
further Study see ibid, pp 407 4 61S 

43 The Complete Works pf S»ami Vitekananda Advarte Ashrama, 
Mayavjti. Alraora, HimaUyas, 1932. Fourth edition) Vol HI, op 
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Advocating complete re\oli against the iradiiionaj rituals he 
thundered’ 

Let us throw away all the paraphernalia of svorshlp— 
blowing (he conch and ringing the bell, and wasing 
the lights before the Image... Let us throw away 
all pride of featning and study of the Sastras and 
all .VodArtflui for (he attainment of personal itfuAff.** 


Weakness, cowardice and ilJficss among Indians angered 
him. TJic constant thrmeof bis speeches was; “Above all, 
be strong, be manly.’* Ifeeshorird; “Anything that makes 
you weak phvsically, intclleciuany and splriiually reject as 
poison; there is no life in it, it cannot be true.'*** He 
believed in a ipint that would iculcatc national self-respect, 
lie abhorred contemplative idleness and passivity in religion 
He asserted, "svho cares for your ^Antr/ and Who 

cares what your Scriptures s.!)? I will go Into a thousand 
hells cheerfully, if I can rouse my countrymen Immersed 
InTamas (mcfti.i). to stand on their own feet nndbewm 
with the spirit of Karma-Voga ” *• Me wished in all 
spheres of activity to awaken that austere elevation of spirit 
which aroused heroism 

In the immature stapes the emergence of national cons- 
ciousness also found Its expression in the sherc of religion. 
The inherent anthcsisisni between the rel/gious attitudes, 
pMcticcs and framework on the one hand, and the stark 
realities of the new socio-econormc organism inevitably Jed 
to the emergence of.! number of religious reform mosements 
in India.** All these moscnients were a manifestation of 
an cndcasour to reinterpret the ancient religions in a new 
light, to make (hem cofivers.snt with the rapidly developing 
ide.'ils of nationalism and democracy, the by-products of 
llie new structure. As such, these religious reform movemnts 
played a progfcssive role, inspitc of their limited rational 


« Romalft RrllanO. iJie UJf of VUrkenonda and the Uniotrsal 
(7o»p<f, iranslaled from the o^^^•lat^^«««^ by Dr MatcoJm Sraiih 
(Mavdiau, Almora, 1953). 
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approach TIie> were the first nationalist break-through jn 
the concrete v.alls of icedie'alism 

The dederation of ihcir faith by almost all the leaders of the 
renaissance in uncqaivocal lenns jn the fundamental unity 
of all the various religions prevailing in India played a 
significant role tn awakening national consciousness The 
proposition that nothing should be preached which expreseed 
hatred or contempt for other religions (uhicb altrosi unani* 
mously give the message of love and unity) was bound to 
give impetus to the endeavours made for unity. The empha- 
sis on the equality of all religion^ led to pacification of 
antagonism and distinctioos between vanous religious creeds. 
Through their newspapers, periodicals and educational 
institutions the leaders of the renaissance spread colighten- 
ment among the people and roused them to a new conscious- 
ness All these declerations ard activities stimulated the 
collective coasciOLSoess of the indigenous people, which was 
bound to get a national and patriotic colour. 

Preaching ofiQtolerance to the iconoclast campaigns against 
religious bigotry, and dogma superstitions and the lovcntions 
of seifib priesthood were bound to lead to war against false- 
hood and create a new consciousness This new awareness 
assisted the indtaenous people to close their ranks against 
the roTO«n rulers The consideration that religious rivalries 
were beneath the dignity of man, and the endeavours to 
substitute one relieion for the widespread Tnulliphcitv of 
sects and beli-fs assisted m creating a feeling that there 
should be established a oationai, rclieious and social nniEca- 
iioE in India. The attempts of the leaders lo convening 
conferences of represcnlauvcs of vanous religions in order 
to find ways and ta^ans to eradicate religious wrangling by 
discovering common grounds in the religions opened nstas 
of progress loevervOBC, to whatever caste or creed he subs- 
cribed ‘ For our motherland a fusion,” wrote Swrami 
ViYckanaada to a Mu>bm friend of his in a I-tter from 
Amenca dated 10 June IS98 'of the two great systems 

Hinduism and Islam — Vedanta brain and Islam body is the 

only hope I s« in my mmd s the future perfect India 
rising out of this chaos and strife, glonotis and invincible. 
With Vedanta braja and Islam body ” " 


*y UittTt of Swend Kfetaimia {hUrtnu, Adviaa AsLiaca), p 530 
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Ltkewise Mib3dc\ Covind Ranadc disagreed wjih those 
who. Inspired by the phaseof Hindu revivalism, deprecated 
all the good that was bestowed on India by Nfushm rule. 
He held (hat influences and restraints exercised by Muslim 
rule on Indian society nere calculated to do lauing service 
m the building up of the strength and character of ibe direc- 
tions in which the Indian races were most deficient He 
added that, far from suffering from decay and corruption 
Ibe native races accumulated strenth by reason of Muslim 
rule when it was directed by the wise counsel of those 
Muslim and Hindu statesmen who "sought the weal of the 
country" hj a policy pregnated with tolerance and equality. 
Since the days of Ashoka, the element of strength bom of 
union V. IS wantim; fn the old Hindu dynasties who succumb- 
ed so easily to the Muslim invaders AHer enumerating “a 
hundred other ways the Mahomedan domination helped (o 
refine the tastes and manners of the Hindus," RanadepoioJ- 
ed out that ' more lasting benefits have however accured by 
this contBCl in Ibe higher tone >i has given lo the religion 
and thoughts of the people " He concluded 

If the lessons of the past have value, one thing is 
quite cicac, r/: . that tn this vast country no progress 
IS possible unless both Hindus and Mahomedans join 
hands together, nnd arc determined to follow the 
lead of the men who flourished m Akbar's time and 
vserc his chief advisers and councillors, and sedul- 
ously avoid the mistaKes which were committed by 
his great-grandson Awrangreb ** 

It IS inlcfcsting to rember that, like other leaders of 
socto-religious reform movements. Ranade was not influenced 
by the mystic and obscurantist ideas of religion That is 
why (he future of India, which formed the grand vision of 
Rande, was that of a great nation proud of its psst, marcb- 
J&UMnv lunited jltmlv in the .pursuit 
of the ideals of cqualilv, fraternity and liberty, purified of 
social evils and inspired, guided by the feelings of conscience 
and moralilty 


50 J//tire//a/Teouf IMringt oj the iart Honble Mr JuMice MG 
llonade putlibtil Cy Mrs Ramabat Riioade (Dewbay, J913> 
PP 219 20 22J-24 4 226 
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Thus the leaders of the religious moTements lo India were 
endeavouring through historically progresive techniques to 
create a new outlook which would assist in the process of 
fomnag a national unification of the various comniunitjes, 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs and all the others 

They had ihe motive of building a sound basis for the 
solution of common national problems such as the socio- 
economic growth of the country on the basis of techniques 
introduced hy the phenomenon of capitalism, the acceptance 
otde facto equality between the sexes, the eradication of the 
obstacles hindering the free evolution of the new generation, 
the change in the religious system and the dethroning of the 
Brahamio from the high pedestal sanctifying his monopoly of 
the culture and his sole intermediation between God and the 
ordinary human being 

Another remarkable characteristic which played a signifi- 
cant role in awakening the natiooal consciousness was the 
fight by the renaissance leaders in the Tv£sed spirit of a 
Protestant for the latroductiOQ of measures of social amelio- 
ration like the abolition of caste based upon birth, abolition 
of uniouchability, the fight against the ban on foreign travel, 
the campaigns against polytheism, and idolatory the attack 
on the caste privilege as the moDopoly rights of the Brahmin 
in the sphere of religion, us fight against smothering the old 
Hindu faith under the whole network of ceremonies, tiles, 
temples and festivals, its combat against the powerful and 
Ignorant but reactionary priesthood. While the mystic re 
former Kamaknsbna Parmahansa — inQuenced as he was with 
religions liberalism— found communion with suffering 
humanity by praying, “Ob Mother, make me the servant of 
the lariah’*^ and swept his bouse with his own long 
hair. It was left to bis disciple. Swarm Vivekananda, to start 
a Vigorous campaign of oratory against the wretchedness 
and squalor, both moral and material, in which the India of 
his lures was fallen In one of his powerful and impressive 
speeches be stated 

What can you expect of a race which for hundreds 


51 Ronaia RoUand The tife of Ramaktishna translated from the 
orrjioal french by Dr Macolam Smth (Advaita Ashrama, Maya 
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or years has been busy lo discussing such momentous 
problems ns whether we should drink a glass of water 
with the right hand or the left? What more degrada- 
tion can there be than that the greatest minds of a 
country have been discussing, whether I may touch 
you or you touch ire, and what is the penance 
for this touching* Shame upon them that such 
wicked and diabolical customs are allowed ** 

Hxpojins the stagnation m the sphere of rehsion he 
stated 


Our religion is the kitchen fDo you think there is any 
religion left in fndia? The paths of knowledge. 
Devotion, and Yoga-all ha\e gone and row there 
remains only “The whole world is impure and I 
alone am pure *’J Our God is the cooking-pof, and 
our religion is ‘*<100*1 touch me, I am holy ” ** 

A similar emphatic protest came from him against un« 
louchabtiiiy inflicted upon the sbudras 

We do not touch them, we avoid their company 
Are we men? Those thousands of Drahmm what 
are they doing for the low, down trodden masses of 
India? "Don't touch," "Don’t touch," 1$ the only 
phrase that plays upon their lips’** 

And he exhorted the people to proclaim openly 

Say — "the ignorant Indian the poor and destitute 
Indian, (he Drahmm Indian the patroit Indian, is ay 
brother " ** 


Growth of Consclousneis among Muslims 

As already told, one of the pre requisites of national 
awakening IS the growth of the classes of the inlelJigcntsia 
and the bourgeoisie These classes did grow up among the 


52. TAf Cem;’Ieie Wetittef Snand Virtkanonda (Advaila Ashrsma 
Mayavati Almora, Himalayas 1922, Fouih edition) Vol III, pp 
270-71 294 95 
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Indian Muslims though later than among the Hindus due to 
certain historical and religions reasons One of them was 
the anti-Mushm policy of the British Goveroment, who 
believed that u was largely the Muslims who revolted against 
ibcir rule in 1857 This luke-warm attitude led to the 
creation of a feeling among high-class Muslims that unless 
they themselves came in the field for the educational and 
cultural progress of iheir people nothing tangible would be 
gained Secondly, they also believed that the alien regime 
had been stablizsd so firmly in India that it was too power- 
ful to be resisted and too useful lo be ignored 

With the inculcation of these feelings in a good number 
of high class Muslims there began the phase of Muslim 
renaissance m India The beginning was made wiih the 
I>e!bi “Urdu Revival'* >q the last quarter of the 19 th cen- 
tury The leaders of this revivatist phase produced in the 
vernacular language the scientific and technical achieve- 
toents and knowledge of the Western world The objects 
pursued by the Delhi “Urdu Revival" were also tried by the 
Muhammadan Literary Society founded in 1863 At the 
centre of the Society the upper class Muslims started meet* 
icg and discussing the major contemporary social, political 
and economic problems They also inculcated some liking 
for European learning 

But, by far the most important step la bringing a social 
renaissance among the Muslims was taken by the Aligarh 
Movement whose roam pioneer and organizer. Sir Syed 
Ahmid Khan, was so dazzled by the dj-namics of European 
civilization during his trip in the 1870 s that besides p’eadmg 
for the adherence of the Muslims to the alien regime he also 
started emphasizing the inculcation of the cultural contribu- 
tions of Europe by the indigenous MusUms Js a letlez 
wniten to the Scientific Society at Aligarh from London on 
15 October, 1SC9 he stated 

All good thin«^, spiruual and worldly which should 
be found in man, have been bestowed by the Al- 
mighty in Europe, and especially ©a En8l<jrd The 
natives of India high and low, merchants and 
petty shopkeepers, educated and illiterate, when con- 
trasted with ihe English in education, manners, up- 
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fiphlnfss, arc as like them as a dirty animal js to an 
able nrd handsome man ** 

Gradually the Aligarh Movement permeated the enure 
life of the growing Muslim middle class By succetdiog jn 
imparling to the Muslim ifitcBigenisia si bat they were 
actually in need of, the Aligarh Mo\emenf became a land- 
mark in the history of the Muslims But along with this 
progfcssisc role, the Mosemenf also played a reiogrcssive 
role in the growth of Indian nationalism— when it weaned 
(he influential Muslims away from the policy of opposition 
to (he British regime to one of loyalty Commenting upon 
this anti-naiional character of the Aligarh Movement, Iqbal 
Singh wriics 

The Aligarh Movement, it is true, was not aliogeiher 
sympathetic to the concept of All-Indu nationalism 
Its founder. Sir Saiyed Ahmed Khan, made so secret 
of his suspicions of, if not active hostility to, the 
Indian National Congress The organisation was not 
loyal enough to the temporal powers for his liking 
He had early come to the conclusion that the Muslim 
community had suffered because it had gone on the 
svfong side of the Ruling Power and was suspected 
by us representatives of disloyalty He wanted hts 
co-religionists to prove by their acts and words that 
they were loyai to the British, totally and unreserved- 
ly loyal 

The opposition of Sir Syed and his followers to the 
Congress was bas'd on political motives only and did not 
alTcct his social conticis wiib the Hindus In order to have 
a clue to his mind, it rs essential ro mention ihnt Sir Syed 
was an aristocrat deeply hued in the traditions of medieval 
feudalism that on political issues bis outlook was medieval 
For example like many a medievalist he believed that power 
and not wealth was fundamental, that the soldier and the 


56 Uaja Rao & Iqbal Sineb e<J , Changing tnd a. «n anthology of 
writings (London, George Allen A Unwin 1939) pp 50-52. For 
further study see also Syed Ran Ahmad Jafri (Nadri) ed Rore 
Doturnemt (Lahore, Mohammed Ati Academy, 1967) pp 70-88 
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adnjcmsirator uerc more significant than the merchant and 
the broker He was, Ibcrcforc, solely engrossed m schemes 
for the rehabilitation, and amelioration of the upper-class 
Muslims and did not bother about the welfare of the masses 
However, a section of the Muslim intclligcntia remained 
unaffected by Sir S>ed*s pleadings of lo>aUy. It came under 
the spell of the newly emcr|iog nationalist forces aad thus 
nationalism began to permeate the life of quite an infiLcntial 
section of the Muslim intelligentsia But il could not per- 
meate speedily and steadily the Muslim community as 
whole, as it did the Hindu community. One of the reasons 
for this slow permeation was the basic chancier of Islam 
which emphasizes more strongly than any other religious 
cull, the unity and fratcrnily of all its followers residing in 
the various regions of the world Islam offers stiff resistance 
to the rue and growth of nationalism which demands loyalty 
on limited territorial basts 

Coaflict of Interests 

Indian nationalism also arose as a result of the coollict 
of interests between the people and the alien regime While 
the former w^anted (be political, economic, cultural and 
social reioIutiOQin India unobstructed by alien rule, the 
latter were tnteresjed, and wcreactuajly powerful enough, 
in keeping India polilically and economically subject to 
theif policies which were evolved id the metropolitan coun- 
try to suit their pohiical, strategic and economic needs 
•*Thc map of India was being”, commeDls Iqbal Singh, 
"fast redrawn — at British will and to suit British interests ” ** 
The pursuance of those policies by the British regime 
effected much that w’as ultimately to alienate the support 
and goodwill of the people of India Thu increasingly 
integrating conscious struggle of the progressive forces 
within the new Indian set up, which cropped up during 
British rule, against the trstrictions imposed by Imperialism, 
symbolized the growth of Indian nationalism 

Indian nationalism, while admitting the progressive con- 
structive role of the British regime in India, also felt the 
burden of certain policies pursued by the British which 
basically retarded the free, healthy political and 
economic advan cement of the Indian people It imposed 

60. IqbalSfflgh. n. 6 p.820 
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nonsfor schools clc The Eiiropsans b)jhc intro- 
duction of English articles into India have thrown 
the weavers, the cotton dressers, the carpenters, the 
blacEstnitbs and the shoemakers, etc , out of employ- 
ment and have engrossed their occupations so that 
every description of native artisan had been reduced 
to beggary ” 

There arc ample economic data about (he economic con- 
dition of the Indian people which cao be used as an indtt 
to the mood of the millions on the eve of the great revolt in 
India The pursuance of these policies by the British led to 
the upheaval of 1857 58 The distribution of greased cartrid- 
ges to Indian sepojs was merely a pre'cxt to start the 
national upsurge 

Despite the diversity of opinions about the character of 
the 1857 war of indspendeoce among and historians and 
intellectuals the bulk of the Irdiao people have now come to 
regard it an organiaed struggle for national independence 
The hold of the I8S7 heritage on national thinking Is so 
great that Dr R.C. Mazuirdar has concluded his study 
with the fotlowiog remarks 

The outbreak of 1857 would sorely go down in hit- 
toty as the first great and direct challenge to the 
British rule IQ India on an extensive scale As such 
It inspired the gcaui''e national movement for the 
freedom of India from British veke, which started 
halfacen'ury later The memory of 1837-58 sus- 
tained the later movement, infused courage into the 
hearts of its fighters, furnish-d a historical basts for 
the gfim stroegle, and gave it a moral stimulus, the 
value of which 1 ’ IS impossible to exaggerate The 
memory of ih- revolt of 1857, distorted but hallowed 
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trade, transport and comtnunications, were undergoing 
rc\oluiionary change, its main sector — agrarian economy — 
showed no signs of progress Not only did famines talce 
place, the methods of cultivation remained stercot>ped, the 
desire to improve was frustrated and losses on livestock 
hampered recovery But since the population continued to 
grow and the pressure on the land to increase, the Indian 
people were e;!posed to mounting stress, which became acute 
on a number of occasions 

On the other band, the entire nation was disarmed The 
administration was vested in a bureaucracy which in its 
gradual development became imperious in its tone and un- 
sympathetic in its attitude It was alleged to be saturated 
wiih the prejudices of autocratic rule Besides, the first 
thirteen years of the Queen's administraiion were marked by 
a very quick increase in the publicdebt, involving one layer 
after another of financial burden upon the people The costs 
of curbing the 1857 upsurge, the price of the transfer of the 
Company’s rights to the Crown, every governmental item 
in London that was remotely related to this country, from 
the fees of the charwoman in tbe India Office and the 
expenses of the ships that sailed from England but did not 
participate in the hostilities, to the cost of Indian regiments 
forsixmootbs training in England before they sailed — all 
were charged to the account of the unrepreseoied ryot Tbe 
Sultan of Turkey visited London m 1868 in state, and bis 
official ball was arranged for at tbe India Office and the bill 
charged to India A lunatic asylum in Ealing, gifts to 
members cf a 2Ian2ibar Mission, the Consular and diploma- 
tic establishments of Great Bniaio in China and Persia, part 
of tbe permanent expanses of tbe Mediterranean Fleet and 
the entire cost of a line of telegraph from England to India 
had been charged b-fore 1870 to the Indian Treasury Is it 
small wonder that the Indian revenues swelled from 33 
million to 52 million a year during the first thirteen 
years ofCrown administration and that deficits accumulated 
from 1866 to 1870 amounted to llj mtUion A debt of 
£30 000 0(X) was brought into existence between 1857 and 
1850. and steadily added to, whde British statesmen achieved 
rcpjtations for economy and financial skill through judicious 
manipulauon of the Indian account The costly Delhi 
Durbar was held in 1877 at a lime when a terrible famine 
was ruining the population to Sooth India. AH this justified 
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were like butchers hacking he , 

English with their scientific scalpel cut on to ire 
\cry heart, and >el, lo! there is no wound to be 
seen, and soon the plaster of the high talk of ci> il'za- 
tion, progress, and what not, cosers up the wound! 
The English rulers stand sentinel at the front door 
of India, challenfing the whole world, that thej do 
ard shall protect India against all comers, and them- 
selves carry away by a backdoor the very treasure 
they stand sentinel to protect « 

How ntch closer are these sentiments so prophetically 
pronounced bv an Indian statesnan to the feelings reflected 
inthenost memorable 1873 Mouse of Commons* speeches 
of the great eighteenth century English statesman, Edmund 
Burke, interwoven by immortal passages like “Young men, 
boys (of English race) almost, govern there (in India) with- 
out soaety and without sympathy for the natives”, “Thev 
(the Asian conquerors of India) rose or fell with the rue and 
fall of the territory they lived in Fathers there deposited the 
hopes of their posterity, the children there ^he!d (he 
mocuments of their fathers Heie their lot was finally 
cast'’, “There IS nothing before the eyes of the natives but 
an endless, hopeless perspect of new flights of birds of prey 
and passage, with appetites contmually renewing for a 
food that IS continually waslmg” or “Every rupee of profit 
made by an Englishman is lost for ever lo India ’’ 

The application of such measures, due to which both the 
rural and urban sides suffered heavily, affected internal 
trade and its repercussions were felt by the new bourgeoisie, 
bankers and the professional classes like pleaders and advo- 
cates The rural dissatisfaction communicated itself to the 
politically advanced urban sections who not only gave voice 
to it but also called t^Don the Jiyune jri 
10 Its economic policies and adawaistrative techniques 

In the urban centres trade and rndustry which had a 
comparauvcly low states in the economv of the country did 
taake some progress But they were prevented from becom- 
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g2 Grovrth of Nationalism in India 

volurainocs confidenlial police reports recei\ed by Mr 
Hume ** 

Toa\ert these rising forces of popular discontent and 
anti-B ntish sentiments was brought into existence the Indian 
National Congress in 1885 through the mitiatisc of Mr 
Hume and under the direct guidance of the aliens In the 

words of Hume the foundation of the Congress organization 
was a “safety valve” for the escape of great and growing 
forces of discontent generated by the indifTcrent attitude of 
the alien regime There was devised for the new classes of 
India a national platform from which to build a New India 
The birth of the Congress synchronized with the rise of the 
phenomenon of nationalism in the shape of a political 
organization on the Indian political scene 

Whatever might have been the factors responsible for the 
growth of nationalism in India a share for its rise would 
snrclv go the Western educated Indian middle class who, 
with the assistance of a few English liberals, laid the founda- 
tion of the national freedom movement on an all-India basis 
for the first time m 1885 

Before the national uprising of 1857 there prevailed a 
feeling among these middle class intellectuals that the 
virtuous and progressive elements of Bniish imperialism 
preponderated over the wicked ones But now the situation 
had changed With the introduction of modern elements in 
the Indian set up and formation of public opinion the intelli- 
gentsia was becoming conscious of the autocratic and 
exploiting character of foreign imperialism Moreover, the 
days were gone when itwas looked up to with respect Now its 
members they were treatedwith contempt— called “amiscros- 
cropic minority” which represented nobody They demanded 
not only liberalisation of administration but also a share in 
power Such a demand roused suspicions in the circles of 
the British GoYernment which distrusted them as constitut- 
ing a probable challenge to British rule Inevitably, a con- 
flict ensued, which grew into a struggle for power between 
the rulers and the ruled The ruled fought their struggle 
from the Congress platform This metamorphosis from 

acqniescene to repudiation, of course, brought about by the 
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form composed of various comroumties eager to bridge their 
social and religious difTcrenccs in one common endeas our to 
uphold the national interests as deGncd by joint discussion 
Hence it vias moulded in a cosmopolitan character 'This 
national assemblj V. as, at least m theory, a representatne 
national gatbenne, a non ofllcial parliament, composed of the 
Tcprcsenlatives of (he entire Indian peninsula This was the 
first all India demonstration of naiionalist sentiment, and 
hence it was an important step in the direction of awaheniog 
Indian national consciousness Here the fighters against alien 
domination bad a restrum from which to attack bureaucracy 
India felt the throbbmgs of a new career. For the first time 
pohijcal unity was sponsored not by a central indigenous or 
foreign regime, but by a group of forw ard looking upp*f 
class people of the country 

The Congress began us career with very moderate aims 
and for two decades it had a history of moderate nationalism 
Still far away were the days when the same Congress was 
charged to be the '‘stormy petrel ’ of Indian politics banned 
by the alien rulers, bunted down by foreign soldiers At every 
annual session every President emphasized that the desire of 
the people to be ruled according to the political ideas 
prevafliogw Europe of their days was not incompatible wnb 
their dcep>cotrenched loyally of the British throne In the 
words of BadabhatHaoroji they were loyal to the “back 
bone” of theirs to (he ‘light of free English civilization 
poured" upon them by the Briiisb rule ” In their 
innumerable speeches and addiesres what the leaders 
d«na^ded was only a leguimate share in the political 
administration of the country run almost solely by the 
Anglo Indian bureaucrats A reUeclion of these feelings and 
demands can be easily wunessed m the Prcsidcniia! Address 
deliscred by Surendranath Banerjea at the annual Congress 
session of 1S95 He stated 

Let us work wub unwavering loyalty to the British 
connection Then will the Congress have fulfilled us 
mission — justified the hopes of those who founded 
it one who worked for it — not, by the suppression 
®f British rule in India, but by broadening its basis, 
liberalizing its spirtc, ennobling us character, and 
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placing it upon the unchangeable foundatjons of a 
nation’s affections It is not severance that we look 
forward to-but unification, permanent embodiment, 
as an integral part of that great Empire which has 
given the rest of the world the models of free 
institutions covered the world with free states 
Places, hitherto the chosen abode of barbarism, are 
now the home of freedom Wherever floats the 
flag of England, there free Governments have been 
established We appeal to England gradually to 
change the character of her rule in India, to liberalise 
It, to shift Its foundations, to adopt it to the newly* 
developed environments of the country and the 
people, so (hat, in the fulness of time, India may find 
Its place in the great confederacy of free states 
English in their instilutions, rejoicing in their 
permanent and indissoluble union with England, a 
glory to the motber>couo(ry, and an honour to the 
human race Then will England have fulfilled her 
great mission in the East, accomplished her high 
destiny among nations, repaid the long standing debt 
which (he West owes to the East, ’and covered herself 
with imperishable renown and everlasting glory 

Hence the upholders of (his moderate nationalism cherish* 
ed the continuation of British rule in India They were 
satisfied if they could obtain only representative institutions 
in a modified form not injurious to the permanency of alien 
domination Conceding such a demand by Britain was 
considered the triumph of British administration in India 
Furthermore, they held that It was due to British love for 
freedom of expression and assembly that they had been able 
to meet together to deliberate over their common problems — 
a phenomenon in direct contrast to that of former despotic 
Indian rulers under whose aegis it was quite unimaginable to 
hold such national gatherings and to whom to deliberate on 
the open public platforms on issues of national significance 
was anathemi 

Apart from the demand for the attainment of a system of 
government similar to that enjoyed by the self governing 
people of British Empire through constitutional means and 
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participation by them in the rights and responsibilities of the 
Empire, xn their speeches and resolutions from public pulpits 
the moderate nationalists raised a number of other grievances 
which needed amelioration Most prominent and of unfailing 
interest among these, and which became an annual theme for 
years to come, were the increase of expenditure incurred on 
military expeditions to frontiers and the entertaining of 
foreign guests, Vihich the nationalists believed had disorgant* 
zed Indian Cnaoces 

Another Significant problem that continued to draw the 
attention of the petly*bourgeois nationalists for years to come 
was the development of commerce and industry The 
Upholders of the national cause believed that Indian economic 
interests were subordinated to those of Lancashire, that the 
Village handicrafts were neglected, if not compleitly ruined, 
that the Indian sources of earning wealth VrCie hcrcmetically 
sealed by the perpetuation of alien doroinaiioo They charged 
that the poltcv of the Government tbtvarted the interestsof 
Indian bourgeoisie which had betxime more and more consci 
ons of their permanent requirements SptaVing at the Nagpur 
Congress in 1891 in a fervent manner Lala Morlidbar, one of 
the delegates, featured their grievances 

You, it seems are content to join with these acenrsed 
monsters in fattenmg on the heart’s blood of your 
brethren Look round What are all these chande 
lien and lamps, and Eoropeanmadechairsand cables, 
and smart clothes and bats, and English coats and 
bonnets and frocks, and silver*moaoted canes, and 
all the luxurious fittings of your houses, but trophies 
of India’s misery, mementoes of India’s starvation' 
Every rupee you have spent on Europe made articles 
IS a rupee of which you have robbed your poorer 
brethren, honest handicraftsman who can now no 
longer earn a living Our philanthropists base 
conjured up the phantam of free trade to dram cur 
granaries Free trade, fair play b-tween the nations' 
What fair play in trade can there b* between iispo 
verish^ India and lh“ bloated capitalist England.’* 

72. P'pori Ik'' Semsh ln£oH T^ational Ccrgreit htfdat ftagpBren 
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Besides the fostering of the indigenous industry and com- 
merce the themes that engaged the attention of those early 
nationalists were that land revenue should be reduced and 
salt tax abolished, that sincere endeavours be made by 
Government officials to atoid famine and poverty, that the 
universities, the local bodies and the public services should 
form the source of recruitment for India They also demand- 
ed the reform and expansion of the Legislative Council, the 
separation of Judicial and Execoiive functions, simultaneous 
examinations for the Indian Civil Services to be conducted 
in India 

But all these moderate demands went unheeded No 
satisfactory measure was taken by the alien rulers to fulfil 
them Such an apathetic attitude on the part of the British 
rulers was to impress upon the mind of the people that the 
alien government, with all paraphernalia of commissions and 
committees, elaborate minutes and despatches, was notma 
mood to bestow concessions on the inbabitaots, that it was 
determined to keep them under perpetual tutelage and role 
Ibe land by its periodical grant of titles and honours to 
Indians and by firmly clinging to the doctrine of dtfide el- 
tmptrtsa There i« not a shadow of doubt that a considerable 
section of the Indian society had come to believe that the ruling 
authorities were strongly opposed to making the slightest 
curtailment of the vested interests and privileges of the 
bureaucracy upon whom the security of Pax Bntannica was 
believed to rely These moderate nationalists failed to 
recognize that "behind (be pulsating language of European 
radicalism, so edifying, so stimulating and inspiring, there 
were tayer after layer of unstated mental reservations, if not 
equivocations While 'the Lords* and Commons’ whom a 
kindly 'providence' had appoioied as guardians of Indian 
destiny might mouth m loud moral tones the principle of 
liberty as Ibe basis of all civilized government, they did not 
automatically extend that definition to the affairs of the lesser 
breed withm the law^ that in fact, the concept of freedom 
whether of the individual or the press, as they interpreted it, 
was strictly quahfied and valid only withm very narrow 
social, not to mention, racial and geographical frontiers ”” 

These liberal nationalists also failed to comprehend the 
true nature of the existing relationship between the 
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ruler and the ruled They could visualize India as not a free 
country but an imperial colony of British capitalism This 
being so, it was impossible for Britain to permit the free 
economic growth of India, which was to be subordinated to 
meet the growing needs of British capital, that it was 
impossible for the alien regime to part with power or to 
agree to the introduction of administrative reforms of far- 
reaching character, that the problem was not ethical but was 
a reflection of the divergent political and economic interests 

This clash of interests was bound not only to antagonize 
the nationalists, hut to drive home the scathing criticism of 
British imperialism blocking their wa> to progress To them 
all talk of freedom and democracy appeared hollow and 
hypocritical, all orations on equality and progress a sham 
and pretence To them the British Imperial system appeared 
to be democratic at home but imperialist and autocratic 
abroad Surendraoath Banerjea held the system responsible 
for turmng his people “oullanders in the land of our birth, 
worse than helots in the British Colonies ” He charged it 
not to be sedulous in opening up to his countrymen the 
possibilities of their greatness In bis view it was wrong to 
believe that British imperialism implied the existence of some 
sort of a closer federation between English speaking subjects 
of the Crown, because Indians were not admitted into the 
“inner sanctuary of freedom *’ They were privileged only to 
serve and admire from a distance 

Political distllusionment of the moderate nationalists was 
further accentuated by the stiff socio political measures 
adopted by Lord Curzon donngihe tenure of his Viceroyaify 
His infringement of the civil powers of the Calcutta 
Corporation, OfBcial Secrets Act, officialization of the 
'Universities which made the inculcation of modern education 
a costly affair, expensive military expeditions across the 
Himalayas in Tibet, and finally the promulgation of the Act 
bifurcating Bengal into two separate administrative zones 
ended iQ breaking the patience and arousing the passion of 
the Congress leaders Their feelings were reflected in the 
Presidential Address of Mr Gokhale delivered at the annual 
session of the Indian National Congress held in 1905. 
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Gentlemen the Vjceroyalty of Lord Curzon has 
come to a close For a parallel to such an adminis- 
tration, we must, I think, go back to the times of 
Aurangreb in the history of our country There we 
find the same attempt at a rule excessively centralized 
and intensely personal, the same strenuous purpose, 
the same overpowering consciousness of duty, the 
same persistence in a policy of distrust and repres 
sioo, resulting in bitter exasperation all round ^ 

But despite this denunciation of the imperial political 
system the Moderates did not think of breaking Iheir Jink 
with Britain They still wishfully believed that common 
sense would prevail in Britain to grant Indians the rights of 
equal citizenship with free political institutions within the 
imperial confederation of the self governing states, of which 
England was the ‘august mother* They disfavoured the idea 
of radical revolutionary change They believed m the so* 
called orderly progress and subscribed to the philosophy of 
slow evolution Resort to radical methods they beheved, 
was against tbeir fundamental assumptions Passive 
reststance, including the non-payment of taxes to redress 
their grievances was, in their view, illegal They pleaded for 
the gradual teconstruciion of the ‘venerated’ system which 
gave ‘law and order’ to India The spice of all these speeches 
was ihcir avowal of loyalty to the British regime They 
believed, though in vain. Chat the new imperialism of Britain 
was a passing phase which would be discontinued by the 
return of common sense to the rulers Hence there was no 
need of raising any basic claim for self goverameat by the 
people They looked upon the ruler as their close ally They 
considered themselves as the natural interpreters of the 
government to the people and of the people to the govern 
meat. Instead of British rule, the backwardness of the 
countrymen, the conspicuous absent* of modernization of the 
country in all the phases, the retrogressive forces of ignorance 
and illiteracy along with the administrative shortsightedness 
of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy were their main enemy 
Hence they organized various associations and conferences 
for social amelioration, enlightenment, and imparting 
education and modcrnizattoii in order to eradicate backward- 
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ness and ignorance m the country Mr. R P. Dutt character* 
lies this twofold character of Indian nationalists as “on one 
hand, the strand of cooperation with imperialism against the 
‘menace’ of the mass movement, on the other hand, the 
strand of leadership of the masses in the national struggle”. 
This twofold character reflected the vacillating role of the 
Indian bourgeoisie, at once in conflict with the British 
bourgeoisie and desiring to lead the Indian people, yet 
fearing that too speedy advance might result m destroying 
its privileges along With those of the alien rulers 

Emergence of hlililant NatioaaUst Leadership 

The vacillating role of the Moderates was bound to 
introduce a change in the character of the Indian nationalist 
movement And it did occur in the beginning of the last 
decade of the ninctecoih century Although the liberal 
elements still maintained their leadership in the Indian 
National Congress, and in fact they continued to maintain 
their predominance till World War I, the phase of liberalism 
deriving inspiration from the West 'came to be seriously 
challenged A new and younger generation was arising, a 
generation that bad no faith in the dynamics of the political 
leaders and the ‘inevitability of gradoalness* emphasized by 
them It was becoming thoroughly (disgusted with the staid 
procedure of the Congress Its members were also cniical 
of the deferential and supplicatory attitude of the national 
body and they agitated for more dynamic techniques of 
political struggle One of them, Aurobindo Ghosh, exposed 
the drawbacks of the techniques pursued so far by the Con- 
gress m a series of articles published n the Indu Prakash 
in 1893 under the title “New Lamps for Old” He charac 
terued the enlargement of the Legislative Councils and 
simultaneous examinations, as “conjuring tricks”, derided 
the talk about “the blessings of British rule, and the mscrut- 
abfe providence which has faid us in the material bosom of 
just and benevolent England” and warned “the walls of the 
Anglo-Indian Jericho stand yet without a breach and the 
dark spectre of penury draws her robe over the land in greater 
volume and with an ampler sweep ” ” 

R-P ToJay md Tomorrow (Delhi, 1935) pp 118-29, 
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Ghosh was thoroughly disappoinfed with (he Congress 
He nicknamed i( "a middle class organ, selfish and disinge- 
nuous m Its public action and hollow m its professions of a 
large and disinterested patriotism to play with baubles not 
to deal with grave questions n has made no attempt to be 
a popular body empowered by the fiat of the Indian people 
The great mass of the people have not been appreciably 
touched The proletariat is the real key of the situation 
The right and fruitful policy is lo awaken and organise the 
entire power of the country and thus multiply infinitely, (he 
volume and significance (of the common man) ”« 

Inspired by such powerful writings the younger people 
started looking with bitterness, anger and scorn not only 
upon English rule but also upon their elders' Western mode 
of behaviour To them the process of assimilation with the 
West appeared as a betrayal ©f the entire 'glorious' heritage 
of India The socio-rcIigious movements founded by eminent 
personalities like Swami Dayanand, Ramakrishna Parmabaosa 
and Vivekaoanda awakened pride in the glorious past and 
unique mission of the Indian civilization and culture, and 
institutions of ancient days They called upon the educated 
people to study the ancient Indian spiritual thought which, 
in their opinion, stood far superior in comparison to the 
materialism imparted by modern Europe They believed that 
being dazzled by the modern West the educated people 
forgot the great traditions of their ancient forefathers in the 
days when India was at the zenith of her glory — the 
traditions built up by the great sages of her own land and 
running for centuries through her veins, traditions that 
disclose unsurpassed valou>, 'superhuman' genius and 
'supreme' spirituality On the other hand they «ere steeped 
in luxuries brought from (he West such as drink, costly food 
served in the Western mariner new modes of convejance, 
new fashions and the licence or thought, taste and character 
But by imitating alien ideas, they stated, never has (here been 
achieved greatness They enquired "does (he ass in (he 
lion’s skin become the lion’’” To strengthen their logic and 
challenge the imitation of iht West they appeared to be 
quoting Vivekananda 

Oh India' this is your terrible danger. The spell of 

imitating the West in getting such a stronghold upon 
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>ou that Vihit IS good or ^bat is bad, is no longer 
decided by reason, jodgement, discrimination or 
reference to the S/iarrraj \Vbalc\er ideas, whatever 
manners the whitemen praise or like, are good, 
nhateier things they dislike or censure arc bad! 
Alas’ What can be a more tangible proof of foolish- 
ness than this** Oh India' with this slander of 
others. With this base imitation of others, with this 
dependence on others, this slavish weakness, this vile 
detestable cnielt) — wouldst thou with these provisions 
only scale the highest pinnacle of civilization and 
greatness? Wouldst thou attain, by means of thy 
disgraceful cowardice, that freedom deserved on!> bj 
the brave and the heroic** ** 


The social mov croent of the Ary a SamaJ sought to bring a 
new life to India and (he Hindti community by emphasizing 
national revival As a means to this objective this institution 
suggested that the people should tom back to the Sanskrit 
literature Though this rclipous form of the national move- 
meat was conditioned by its very immatontj, nevertheless 
the socio-religioos movements like the Serna/ made a 
historically progressive contribution, in spite of their limited 
rational form The) reawakened the India of aol]qQit> 

The ns« of tb>s new spirit led to the raising of slogans 
like “Back to the Vedas” and “Arjaslhan for Arjans” 
The bsbevers of this new orientation “were all for storm and 
assault Hie ancient gods were called upon orct more and 
entreated to dnve out the alien powers which were sapping 
India’s very morrow People were no Iong»r content with the 
speeches and protests of the older generation, they demand-d 
d-eds"** They were also lospired by the writings of 
Hera Chandra Bandopadhjaya who in his epic poem Asa 
Kanan sang of ‘kie East radiant wifd the goftfea fight”" and 
of “Mother India once more sitting upon her throne, her 
face beaming with a fresh smile of primitive vigour In joy, 
once more, the sons of India plajed on their lyre, and in joy. 


7? Spe«t>t^tendwttBs\afSwamiyirtkananda,a 18.41 pp €98-70 
M Comms&t by Hsas Koha. ^ furor/ of Setionallsm i« ihe East 
(leiMlea). i929, pp 371 72. 
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again, they began to tread the earth with the roar of trum- 
pets ” A no Jess signfiicant contribution in the same direc- 
tion was the appearance of the Badgdarsban In the words 
of its editor Bankim Chandra Chatterji the object ofthe jour 
nal was “to disanglicizc ourselves .and to speak to the 
masses in the language which they understand ’’ 

Though Bal Gangadhar TiJak never advocated openly the 
use of violent means to get rid of the alien, he was the 
central figure of the new movement emphasizing Hindu revi- 
valism backed by militant means He was the pioneer of 
this new nationalism He was a great and strong willed 
leader who stood openly in favour of a clean break with 
the traditional attitude of conciliation He opposed assimi 
lation with Europe, which he considered to be merely a 
superficial patchwork Imitation ofthe West, in his view, was 
a sign of spiritual bankruptcy and moral degradation of 
Indians He detested those people who could equal the aliens 
m drinking but could never aspire to tbeir place and position 
m the administration of the country and to whom every- 
thing Indian appeared to be odious Even Europe, he 
believed, was full of vices and evils He also emphasized 
that the greatest danger for an enslaved country was to 
abuse everything indigenous and praise everything 
foreign He sought to prove (be superiority of the Vedas over 
the Western religious ideas and tbe philosophy enunciated 
by the thinkers of Christianity Therefore, he believed that 
Hinduism could be a powerful element in regenerating the 
national consciousness He and his adherents lamented the 
feeling of rootlessness displayed by the Western educated 
generations m the affairs of religion He endeavoured to 
awaken his countrymen to a sense of self respect, self disci 
plme and self dependence and create a feeling of nationhood, 
m order to put political pressure on his opponents adhering 
to an attitude of compromise with the alien rulers He 
believed that unless people’s regard for iheir own history 
culture and religion fvss restart, all high talk of political 
and social liberation would prove futile and idle He appealed 
to the educated and politically mature sections of Indian 
society to assist in the resurrection of Hindu festivals like 


W Theodore deBary.Siephcn Hay, R WeiJtwrtA Yarrow Saurcts 
cf Indian Tradition, p 709 
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the Ganapati festival and their exploitation for higher 
political purposes The organization of such religious 
activities, we believed, would be conducive to leading the 
masses in the directions of patriotic endeavour He empha- 
sized the importance of these Hindu festivals by pointing out 
that Similar institutions existed in Greece and Rome which 
had placed a remarkable rote m unifying and awaken- 
ing national consciousness in the people At the Olympian 
and Pythian festivals organized in Greece and the Circus in 
Rome were gathered poets, scholars, warriors, statesmen and 
saints who displayed their tclems in learned debates and 
sports and reciting their composition Though the only 
award to be won was a crown of wild olive, millions came 
from all over Greece to participate in the games And all 
met in friendly contest m honour of their respective gods 
The fine arts were cultivated and promoted in the gatherings 
of the Pythian fair Before the advent of the crusade era the 
Christians celebrated the anniversary of Jesus Christ by 
honouring and rewarding the persons engaged in pbilan- 
thropic and warrior like activities Similarly the Tara fairs 
and assemblages in Ireland played a no less significant role 
in infusing the national spirit And no less significant from 
the same point of view were the Yojnas and Sotras m 
ancient pre*eptc India as also the meeting of JVarkarls at 
places like Alaodi and Pandbarpor 


With these convictions Tilak and his followers started 
organizing the Sarxajanik Ganapati festival all over Maha- 
rashtra The festival was organized for a duration of ten days 
during which lectures, fcirtans, plays etc were arranged , 
meitts or fairs wete held, street parades were conducted with 
songs and declarations, and the young men were trained in 
the art of fenerng, stick playing and other physical cxerci«es 

With their organizing ability and ingenuity Tilak and 
his followers iransfonued the Ganesh festival into a national 
movement for ntelleciual, spiritual, .cultural and artis 
tic uplift of sscs “Tilalc could npt have devised a 

more popular! { than when he set”, comments Sir Valen- 
tine Chitol, “t organize annual festivals in honour 

of Ganesh, krp-tt^pj,^inapa!i celebrations These festivals 
gave occasic ^ ncal performances and religious 
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songs while the legends of Hindu mylhoJogy. were skilfully 
exploited to stir up hatred of the ‘foreigners’.” ** 

Tilak contributed articles regularly m Kesan and 
Mahratia calling on the Indian intelligentsia to participate 
in the ceremonies of the festival. He exhorted them to 
utilize the occasion by rntxing with the people to spread the 
gospel of SnaraJ. He thought that a ten-day public festival 
would provide a good voccasion for an antj-Bnlish propa- 
ganda He contended that the educated people could easily 
here do the work that could never be done by the Congress 
By converting these fairs into huge mass meetings political 
agitation would spread in the villages in order to enlighten 
the people about the misrule of the alien government. 

This spirit of Hindu revivalism which revived pride not 
only m Indian philosophy, literature, art but also in the 
great heroic deeds of tbe ancient warriors, was noticed also 
in Bengali intelligentsia Tbe growing aversion to Western 
tdeals v< as stigmatized by these people as the inculcation of 
a materialistic outlook which was very much an anathema 
to Indian spiritualism In tbeir orations and pledges from 
public pulpits the revivalists expressed their preference and 
proclaimed openly that they would discard the idol from 
abroad, and worship even an insignihcant material reared 
at home The practical manifestation of this outlook was 
rellected as early as 1867 when persons of social standing 
like Rajnaram Bose, Nabagopal Mitia and several members 
of the renowned Tagore family started taking the initiative 
in organiriog the Hindu Mela and such other many religious 
organizations and physical culture centres In his Reminf- 
scencez, RabmdraNath Tagore gives a vivid picture of the 
activities of the Hindu Mela •* 

Resuming the study of Tilak’s Kvivalist activities, besides 
organizing the Ganesh festival, he diverted his energies to 
channelling the vigour ol the people inmaUersof national 
significance Like Thomas Cariyle and Emerson he thought 


82 ValentmeChifOl,/niffflnCriir«stCLondoD,I9t0), p 44 

83 Rabindra Nalh Tagore, Keatiiisctrtces (London, tltb edjtton, 
1964). p 140 
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that the “heroes” ofiheuoivciw are the builders of the 
nation and the makers of history It is their noble deeds 
which inspire a layman, satiate his hunger of ideals to aim 
at, and uplift bis moral stature He strongly felt that a 
nation could only survneand attain prosperity if it could 
produce an unbroken chain of renowned personalities to 
ser%e and inspire it When it ceased to produce great men, 
the nation entered the phase of decay and disappeared into 
oblivion All these beliefs convinced him to arrive at the 
conclusion that the people must be given a hero to worship 
— someone, who would inspire them to rediscoser their 
dj^namic, self esteem and self-respect, in the absence of 
which they could neser be exhorted to engage themselves 
in the great endeavour of national liberation He elucidated 
bis stand in Makratta dated 24 June 1906, “Hero worship 
IS a feeling deeply implanted in bnmao nature , and our 
political aspirations need allthe strength which the worship 
of a Swadeshi hero is likely to inspire into our mmds ” ** 

So he decided to organize the annual festival round the 
personality of Shivaji and thus generate anew fervour by 
merging into a single whole the forces of nationalism and 
patriotism To inspire the people he wrote praiseworthy 
articles on Shivaji •* 

Thes- f"siivals were the centre of Tilak’s earlier political 
work from 1893 to 1906 — a period during which he 
engaged in directing all his energies to re awakening in 
biips'ffp}c3scasff<ffltnrpssl gwifircv? and fftus exftorring 
them for s perpetual struggle against alien domination 

By nature and temperament Tilak was never an anti 
Muslim and the entire idea of celebrating the Shivaji 
festival was not to alienate or even to irritate the 
Mohammedans He strongly believed that with the change 
of time the Mohammedans and Hindus were m the same 
boat as far as the poliljcaJ condition was concerned But the 
very mention of the name of Shivaji who had fought 


M M T.m »„ WM,c oj-1 Sc„th,i (Madras. 
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against the Mughal Emperor Auiangzcb, was bound to have 
an adverse effect on the mmds of the Muslims, especially 
when the issue was studied in the light of the Poona 
communal nots Instead of jDlc/prcfing the deeds of Sbivaji 
in the modern light in order to exploit his name for future 
political gains, the politically unconscious and illiterate 
Muslim was hound to read the proceedings of Sbivaji 
festival lo communal terms TTiis was an opportunity for the 
alien regime of colouring Tilak’s endeavours for national 
independence as a deliberate aUempt to fosttr comnjaaal 
animosity and raise a bogey of separate nationhood. 
Simultaneously the Anglo-Indian press in India lost no time 
in labelling the festival celebration as deliberate attempt on 
Tilak's part to stir up the Hindus against the Muslims 

Although m search of self confideDce and for ideological 
weapons against the alien rulers the uatiooalist movement 
led by Tilak turned to ancient Hindu traditions and religious 
philosophies, this very nationalistic Hindu revivahsm was 
bound, though unconsciously, to generate the spirit of 
separateness It actually drew the exclusiveness of theHIndus 
further inwards and to make it so subjective as to become 
almost Ignorant of the presence of non Hindus It provided 
a clue to the Muslim minority lo interpret ibe entire struggle 
as a struggle for the benefit of the major community of 
Hindus Thus Hindu religious revivalism was simultaneously 
an asset and a liability to the growth of Indian nationalism 
This measure cut across the national lines, compartmentali- 
zing Indian society into distinctive fragments which 
ultimately led to the growing sense of separateness on the 
part of Hindus and Muslims Nationalism which had already 
suffered a heavy loss with the defection of Sir Ahmed, to be 
followed by the foundation of the Muslim League, received 
a further setback 

It IS true that the new found pride in ibe antiquity of 
India had given middle class intellectuals a sense of self 
assurance and dignity and they discovered m the country’s 
traditions some of great concepts of life which provided 
them with an aachore to rely oa against the onslaught of the 
aggressive trends on Western civilization It should, 
however, not be forgotten that, unfortunately, not all of 
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became firmly convinced that all talk of mozahiy and 
decency by ibe bourgeoisie and feudal lords was hypocratic 
and ambiguous unless they dedicated their lives, both 
mentally and physically, to eradicate the degradation and 
sufTenugs of the poor people Instead of leading a simple, 
austere and sincere life dedicated to the cause of building 
a new India he found them engaged m luxury and exploi- 
tation He could not bear the scenes of greed which he 
witnessed la the behaviour of Ibe rich circles This was a 
great eye-opener to him and in utter disillosionment be 
wrote 


Their (rich men’s) eyes sec nothing beyond their 
little horizon of a few yards— the routine work, 
eating, drinking, earning and begetting, following 
each other m mathematical precision They know 
nothing beyond happy Utile souls Their sleep is 
never disturbed Their nice little brown studies of 
lives never rudely shocked by the wail of woe, of 
misery, of degradation and poverty that has filled the 
Indian atmosphere— the result of centuries of oppres 
Sion They are standing on the neck of the poor 
They little dream of the ages of tyranny, mental 
moral aod physical, that has reduced the image of 
God to a mere breast of burden, the emblem of the 
Divine Mother to a slave to bear children, and life 
Itself as cures 

Bat all his writings went unheeded by the rich They 
were unable to cultivate a philanthropic outlook and a 
spirit of patriotism in the opper classes And in utter 
disappointment he hurled impeachment against them and 
wished their disappearance from the Indian scene, in 
fasgaage awj? rad.'caJ Usa pcctips ever used 6> any 
extremist type of radical 


However much you may parade your descent from 
Aryan ancestors and sing the glories of ancient 
India days and nishts, and however much you may 
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be strutting m the pride of your birth, you, the uppcf 
classes of India,— do you think you area live? You are 
all mummies ten thousand years old It is you 
who are the real "walking corpses" Your houses, 
yoar furniture look like museum specimens, how 
lifeless and antiquated they are In this world 
of Maya, you arc the real mirage in the desert 1 
You represent the past tense That one still seems 
to see you at the present moment, is nothing but a 
nightmare brought on by indigestion You are the 
void, the unsubstantial conentities of the future 
Denizens of the Dream land Flesbless and 
bloodless skeltons of the dead body of Past India 
that you arc, — Why do you not quickly reduce 
yourselves into dust and disappear in the air? 
You merge yourself in the void and disappear 
and let New India arise jn your place 
Throw those treasure chests of yours and those 
jewelled nngs among them,— as soon as you can, aod 
yor— vanish into air, and be seen so more No 
sooner will you disappear than you will hear the 
inaugural shout of Reoaissant India— ringing with 
the voice of a nnllion thunders and reverberating 
throughout the Universe** 

He drew the new image of the future lodia of bis vision in 
the following piece 

Let new India arise— out of the peasant’s cottage 
holding, the plough, out of the huts of fisherman, 
the cobbler and the sweeper Let her spring from 
the grocer’s shop.froro besides the oven of the frmte 
seller Let her emanate from the factory, from the 
marts and from the roarkels •* 

The expression of these sentiments on the building op of 
a strong and dvnamic nation in fais vigorous public orations 
might havp tremendously influenced the poor classes (who, 
in the absence of their own organized political movements. 


89 Ibid , pp 538-40 
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Here engaged in the spaamodic, sectenan, futile endeavours 
at liberating iheirsehes Trom the exploitation imposed by 
the upper classes) It should, boweser, not be forgotten that 
he was not in favour of poltUcal agitation Here was the 
Holy Marx of India, vigorously preaching the gospel of 
socialism, though not scientific as invented hy Karl 
Marx, and championing the cause of the underdog, even 
before the rise of the leftist forces in India His speeches 
and writings were like halm to the downtrodden and desti- 
tute. Deriving inspiration from the past and folly proud of 
his Indian heritage he was yet to some extent modem m his 
—dealings with worldly problems He was a sort of bridge 
between the antiquity of India and the present Full of 
dynamism and fiery vigour his personality was imbibed with 
a great passion to reonemate India Unfortunately he 
expired at theveryjoung agcof39, leaving it for posterity 
to build the India of his vision Due to limited resources he 
could carry out his work of national reconstruction on a 
baited scale 


91 In a Utter dated JNoreiaber 1896 tdtfrened to Miss Marry Hale. 
V neuoanda wrote trom Loodon. “I am a wcaUrt note becaue I think 
«»»perfect^eaj,bBlhalfifc»f» better than no bread. The oiher 
Let this one be tned 

e>/Stfami yiuimmJa (AJmora. 1956, lulh ed) voJ 
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IMPERIALISM AND ITS RECORD 

A~faiper}A{ Institatlons 


Bad rulers serre a use/ut purpose tn the evolution of 
notjons They sfir up the sleeping Ihn from his 
torpor, they stimulate puMic spirit and foster national 
unity Bureaucracy is always unequal to a new 
situaiion or to an unexpected development So long 
as things go an in the normal groove, bureaucracy, 
deriving its light and leading from precedent and 
from ancient and dust-laden files, feels happy end 
eoufident But when the clouds appear on the haruon 
and when there is the ominous pressage of stormy 
weather ahead, the bureaucratic mind feels restive' 
the files afford no gtddance the bureaucrat is disturbed 
he loses his equanimity his uneasiness slides into 
resentment, and, (magtrlng dangers where there are 
none he adopts heroic measures, which engender the 
very troubles that wiser and more pacific counsels 
would have averted 

[Surendra Jfalh Banerjeo, 'A Hallon in Making' 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1926), pp 195 A 
231 J 

Cratral)z»d Stmelnre 

The croexgence of the British as the paramount power m 
India led to a big pohticai transforzaatioa In order to 
stabilize and preserve the imperial system the British 
Coveroment introduced a oomber of political, economic and 
military institutions in India Among these the most 
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prominent were the arm}, the executive, the judiciary, the 
civi! service, the legislative assemblies and the railways All 
functioned on an all India level, and most possessed a 
centralized structure All the higher posts in these insti 
tutiOQS were practically reserved for the people of alien, 
especially British ongm But the clerical and superintending 
staff of these various departments was recruited from among 
the Indians The enrolment of Indians in these institutions 
from all over the country brought in people from the various 
castes, creeds and regions The loternungliug of th»se people 
under the centralized structure of their respcctix e institutions 
led to the growth of a sense of national unity in them 

However, the centralized structure of these institutions 
was motivated by (he consideration of British interests 
predominantly Along with safeguarding the stability of 
the British empire in India the Government of India was 
equally interested m keepmg the preponderance of Europeans 
over the Indians as well as having indigenous elements 
divided 

Indian Amy 

The reorganization of the army, undertaken after the 
national upsurge of 18S7, clearly demonstrated the fact that 
the British regime based its policies on the principle of 
distrust of Indians and relied upon the preponderant force 
of th“ army to overcome all dangers to British rule 

Before 1857, the Indian Army consisted of two sections — 
European and Indian The European section was composed 
of the Qneeo s regiments lent for service in India and the 
Enropean regiments recruited ID India In 1856, the Indian 
Army was predominantly Indian for every Europ-an soldier 
there were from 7 to 9 Indians * The 1857 rebellion, in which 


L The estuastnorihesTeostbof men beloDgm^ to all arms vary 
According to the Army of the BrfrfiA'&r;j/re compiled by 

Lt. Ceoerai Goodenoegh and Lt, Colonel Baltno the mnaber of 
European was as 000 and cf lodan 3 4S^ M Rsthsanamys 
figures were ASjOZ Enropcass and 3 11474 Indians {Some 
jK*lsenees that made the Bririth Adiraartraiire Sjstem, p 127 { 
According to the caVnlalwo of Melvine, th-Milnary Secretary the 
slreegihmim, was 2,77 745 made up of 45421 Europeans and 
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Jhc Benpl unus, largely rtcmtcd from ibc upper castes— the 
Rajputs and Brahmins of Oudh—pla>ed a prominent role, 
was taken hy Government as a serious warning of the 
unsuitable nature of the nulitaty organization A commission 
under General Peel was Appointed to recommend changes 
Its report was published in 1859 and by 1862 roost of its 
recommendations were implemented and the Indian Army 
was reconstituted 

Thepnncipteon which the reorganization was affected 
was the maintenance of the preponderance of the European 
elements In order to tnlmmlze the threat from the Indians 
The first change was in the proportion of the two, * the new 
proportion recommended was one British to two Indians in 
the Bengal units and two British to five Indian soldiers in the 
Madras and Bombay units In absolute terms, there were 
65,000 Europeans and t,40,000 Indians Subsequently, m 
IB85, the numbers were increased to 72,500 Europeans and 
1,54 000 Indians, as a result of the Russian menace In 1893, 
the formula adopted was two Driiish to five Indians for the 
entire army. This proportion was maintained throughout the 
years preccdiag the World War I 

The sanctioned establishment of the army in India for 
1907'1908 and its actual strength on April I, 1903 were as 
follOHS * 



Sanctioned 

Actual 


Sirengib 

Strength 

British troops 

74.405 

73,749 

Indian troops 

158,062 

149,950 

British Officers of 

Indian troops 

2,844 

2.726 

Staff Oflicer, etc 

861 

1,091 

(British) 

Total, 1907-1908 

236,172 

227,714 

1906 1907 

236 339 

228.434 


X fncft'ani. «" Cimmt'jrn'wi ittjwir «nc tJVmwj’ 

sallow, Aprea4i* II, p 21/ 

2. In I8S6, the strength ef Ihe Indan Army itnod st 39 375 Europeans 
■nd 2,14 98S Indians In 1878, It eonwied of 6 002 British OfTicera, 
«OJ4J Driliih and 1 33 254 ludoii sotdjers. [Report of Army 
Commiiilon (1879), paras II A US] 

3 MoralanlUaKriairregressMJCoaJnhnlnlnJla during the year 

IP07 190S (tendon. 1908) p 132 
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Daring 1907-190S as in the previous year, four battalions 
of Indian infantry, not reciconed as part of the Indian 
establishment were employed in the colonies, and two 
battalions from the Indian establishment were absent in 
China * 

The sanctioned establishment of the Indian army reserve 
was 35,736, and its actual strength on 1 April 1903 was 


34,f46, as against 32,944 on 1 April 1907 * 


The number of volunteers 10 the 

whole of India on 1 April 

1908 was as under • 

1907 

1908 

Enrolled strength 

33,606 

34,962 

Efficients 

31,556 

33>i8 

Rescnnsis 

1,747 

2.0S6 


la order to control the larger comber of Indian soldiers 
every attempt was taade to create an jnfenonty complex in 
their mind Rarely there was any patriotic minded Indian 
whose feelings would cot base be» exposed to isdigsation 
and bitterness when early IQ the year 1904 the Commander* 
in Cbt«r in India, General Kitchener addressed to the Indian 
Army sustaining British Imperialism the following 
msmorandam 


Withont a British officer at hand to guide 
them our native troops may become confused 
and helpless or what they Ifaemselses would 
lenn *‘ghabr8o” * 


4 JbiA. 

5 ibid- 
« tbxL 

r Mcral and Maltnal Prapm and Condition (a India daring ikn year 
I9C4 1905 CLondon. 1905) p 194 

to Immilaie Indiaat Lord Cimoa, la the come of 
luaddreativeaattheRojnlSocietia'dBbinLowJoa on 7Vo»ember 
I^liadr«aatte<l.“wteaa»»tdlhaiweliold Inda by the tword 
oe It lemKcbered that rwoid a t»o-Uiird$ forjed of 
1^ b rea&T oe defetsd her froatiets- by theud ofher o»n»on*. 
Ttose lasa who foeght so brarely for es la the frontier casspaisss, laid 
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Most probably it were such speeches which produced Has 
Bihari Bose and other Ghadritrs These people felt perhaps 
insulted by reading such species Jn due course of time 
they took the pledge to overthrow the Irapenalisi system by 
secretly consptnog to take the command of Indian regiments 
in I91S m various cantonment areas 

The second change introduced while implementing the 
Peel recommendations was to combine the wings of the 
European army (the troops of the line and the local troops) 
and to make the entire European force part of the British 
Army 

A third change was to exclude the Indian element from 
the arsenals and artillery, an exception being made for such 
stations as were peculiarly detrimental to the health of the 
aliens Thus, the striking power of the Europeans was 
enormously enhanced and that of the Indians proportionately 
reduced Some dilTerenee in the (raining of the two sides, 
of the disadvantage of the Indian soldier, was also cITeeied 
The object was to reduce the status of the Indian pan of the 
army from that of the principal to that of secondary 

A more fignilicant and sinister change took place in the 
technique of recruitment and organization of regiments 
The events of 1857 had confirmed the suspicion of the 
Bntish and warned them against trusting the people of India 
Although there were still some military officers who, like 
Major General Hancock, believed that the policy of trust 
was still the best, an overwhelming body of opinion was of 
the opposite view M3jor*Gcneral Tucker, m a note sub- 
mitted to the Peel Commission, explained their point of 
View He took it for granted that '"in India we have to 
maintain our supremacy by force of arms and conquest over 
various races and nationaliljes," and argued, “n is opposed, 
therefore, to all experience and to comiaon sense to suppose 
that ever under any cireumstances (he Natives m their inmost 
hearts can become reconciled to our rule as a class ” He 


down their lives for ui fighting in some cases ifalast men of their own 
race rel gions, famdy *’ [Lord Cunam In India his speeches (Loadon, 
1906). p 111 
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also added, “When wc have civilised and nalionahscd India, 
we shall have lowiibdrav., and until then vre must rciram 
to a certain extent on the insecure footing of which we hast 
so teixnily experienced so sad a specimen ” According to 
him, the sunation “speaks forably, or tbs strong necessity 
which exists for so dtsidmg and separating into distinct 
bodies the different nationalities or castes the rulers m ocr 
Bastem dominions nay deem it safe and expedient to 
entertain in our armies, so as to render them as little 
dangerous as possible,” • The Peel Commission, therefore, 
suggested that the array should be composed of “different 
nationalities and castes and as a general mle, mixed promis- 
cnonsly through each regiment ” Thus though Indian Army 
soldiers were recruited from all over the country, they were 
regimented on social and religious distinctions prevailing 
withm Indian society Issicid of micghcg the new recruits, 
who belonged to various castes and creeds and came from 
the distant regions, into a compact entity, there were built op 
Jat regiments, Rajpnt regiments. Maratba regiments and so 
on These tecdeocies hindered the growth of national 
conscioQsoess in India 

Thus, long before the application of the dictum of 
communal representation m politics, the experiment had 
been introduced in Artny At Ibe same time, care was taken 
to keep the numbers of Hindus aod Muslims well balanced 
The regiments were composed of a mixture of companies or 
troops, for example, one Cavalry regiment of 8 troops bad 
3Sikhs, 3 Muhammadan abd 2 Hindu troops* No Indian, 
high or low, was appointed as a commissioned officer When 
Lord Duffenn proposed tbatacommiss on for the Maharajah 
of Cooch Behar be granted, ibe proposal was turned down 
as it would have set a t^ngerous precedent 

The policy advocated by Lord Elphinstone, “Disids et 
unpera was the old Rooiao motto, and it should be ours,” ** 
was recognized by Sir Charles -Wood, Secretary of State 
from 1853 to 1866 He jnstructed, “prevent all baving a 
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eominon feeling", ** and "avoid a fraternizing and combining 
among the troops.” >* This was faiifefuJIy carried out, and 
a reply to the question "how far we can trust the native 
army, officers or men”? ** was found Indians were relegated 
to an mfenor status and all positions of trust and responsi- 
bility were shut npon them Such developments were bound 
to create anti-Bntish feelings all over the country 

Indian CIrli Serrlee 

Among other rnstitutioos introduced by the British 
Government the Indian Civil Service was the most important 
from the point of view of this study Its members bad 
direct contact with the people of India as a result of the 
nature of the work assigned to them by the British Govern- 
ment. Before we embark on the study of this political 
jnslilutiOD, « Will be appropriate to seek some background 
knowledge of the hierarchical structure of the British ad- 
tnioistration in India 

India was governed by an individual m Ibe name of tbe 
King The authority of the Crown over Indian affiatrs in 
England was exercised by the Secretary of State, who m- 
berited, subject to the rights of the Council of India and to 
the powers reseped to Itself by Parliament, all tbe powers 
and duties of the Board of Control and of tbe East India 
Company with respect to the govemroent and revenues of 
India As a member of the Bniisb Cabinet be was res- 
ponsible to and represented the authority of Parliamenf 
His Council, tbe Council of India, conducted under bis 
direciiofl the business transacted in the United Kingdom la 
relation to the Government of India, and tbe correspondence 
with India In certain matierf, including the expenditure of 
Indian revenues and the raising of loans m Great Britain, 
the orders of tbe Secretary of State required to be supported 
by a majority of votes m the Council But on ail other 
matters the determination of the Secretary of Stale was final 
He had the power of giving orders to every officer m India, 
including the Governor-General, but all such orders, unless 


II Wood Papery Wood lo Elsio 3 March 1882 
12. Ibid , VVood <0 Elgin 10 Mar 1882 

13 Northbrook Papery NorthbrocktoSaliJlwr)’, 14January 1875 
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thty were crfent or dealt with secret matters, most first be 
comiDuiiicated to this Council The Royal Titles Act of 
1877 clearly announced the subordination of the Governor- 
Gen-ral andhis Council to the supreme authority of the 
Secretary of State The British Parliament rarely displayed 
any interest in Indian affairs and did not interfere much with 
the decisions of the Secretary of State The Council of India 
s^as practically reduced to advisory functions It was, there- 
fore not out of mere chance that the Secretary of State 
began to be regarded as the Grand Moghul He bad become 
an autocrat 

At the head of the Goserumcnt in India (here used to be 
the Governor-General who svas also Viceroy or representa- 
tive of the King He was appointed by the Crown, usually 
from among Englishmen of hich rank, for a penod which 
was not legally defined but was in practice limited to five 
years In strict theory the Governor General was merely 
president of a council, with a casting vote in case of equality. 
Re bad, however, the power to overrule his Council, or a 
dissentient majority of it, in respect of measures “whereby 
the safety, traoquiUity, or luterests of the British possessions 
in India Were affected. Be was also empowered, meases of 
emergency, to make ordinances * for the peace and good 
government” of the country, which should have the 
force of law for six months He bad also by law. apart from 
the tnfioence which bis position as bead of the Government 
gave him over his colleagues, certain powers of control over 
the legislation of his own aad the pronncis} coanedt H/s 
assent was required for cvciy Act passed by any of the 
legislative councils, or he might reserve the Act for the 
“expression of the pleasure” of the Crown Oa certain 
questions also such as loans, religious usages, military or 
y«>^ieai nasiers, ut» meayore con'kfike islrodocefi mto any 
of the legislative couocils without his previous sanction 
Legislative Counclb, therefore were mere legislative 
commiiiees of the Covemraeot and did not contain elements 
of responsible institutions 

But the Governor General was himself shorn of all power 
to take final verdicts m legulative, financial and administra- 
tive affairs by the assertion of the supreme power by, 
practically spealong, u autocratic and irresponsible 
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S«rttary of Stale, who had Etwrally”” atraisht 
of Indian problem’s In India the regime was 
forces which were highly reactionary and of vested interests, 
ir hos orcivil services and the non^ofnci.l groups of 
l^esternem- bourgeoisie, feudal planters or investing 
industrialists 

In these circumstances, it was almost improbable for the 
Government of India to have a long-term policy f°' 
ihe newlv arising and greatly complicated alfairs, the 
problems of a changing country H was deeply " 

-r=riin^r"S^ 
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and (ji) several special services or departments concerned^ 
with ihe pnblic utility works 

The Civil Services had grown oul of the staff of 
merchants, factors and writers employed by the East India 
Company They conducted (he executive and judicial 
administration and other subjects of business not assigned 
to any special department They comprised, since the 
reorganization effected as a consequence of the report of the 
Public Service Commission of IgSS 87, (1) an Indian Civil 
Service, (2) the Provincial Services, executive and judicial 
branches, (3) the subordinate civil services The Indian 
Civil Service formerly known as the Covenanted Civil 
Service, was recruited in England by an examination open to 
all natural bom British subjects, a term which included 
natives of India and the colonies, as well as persons boro in 
the British Islands 

Positive Side 

It IS undeniable that the Indian Civil Service also made a 
positive contribution in helping the growth of national 
consciousness blot only tt did provide a centralized 
structure for the administration of the country, thereby 
penetrating every nook and corner of India It also gave a 
UQifonn law to every citizen of India and imparted conhdence 
in the eqnitabiUty of justice Also, for the first time m Asia, 
development plans, however meagre they might have been, 
were drawn up The Indian CiviJ Service built roads and 
hospitals and constructed railways and thereby provided an 
opportunity to the Indian people to travel from one part of 
the country to another and to imbide the spirit of nationality 
This progressive role of the bureaucracy is very wcU reflected 
in the following lines from a Gujarati folk song composed 
on Mr Fredrick Lely, 3Q administrator of Porbandcr State 
in Kathiawar, m the beginning of the twentieth century, and 
sung hy women at wells or while doing other work 

You did away with the old roads and buih metalled 

roads. 

You removed the old lamp and bad light house 

instead. 
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You abolished the oU fneaturei and lotrodoced scales 
and baborrs, 

You abolished the old coins and introduced the 

rupee, 

You did away with tifht trousers and introduced 
paniloos 

You did a«3jr With otd stables and built model 

buddings, 

You reduced bullock carts and replaced ibem by 

horse carnages. 

You removed (he ferry boat and built a new bridge. 
You abotiih'd old cuttomr and introduced European 
practices. 

You did away w iih ibe old vegetable stalls aod built 
markets. 

You abolished the old dispensary and inrrodneed a 
hospital 

You abolished the old shed and introduced custom 
bouse 

You removed old State servants and admitted new 

ones. 

You abolished the old stocks and introduced Police 
Stations, 

You did away with hand maebines and introduced 

mills. 

You abolished old carts end introduced the raif 

ways, 

Mad Impious Lely ** 

No less signilicani was the contribution of the bureau 
esaey in other spheres In fact It bad a brilJiani record m 
consolidating the Indian peninsula Philip Woodruff points 
out "The itructure was indeed snighty A political unity 
had been imposed that had never before been equalled and 
had not been approached in the Christian era ' ** 


15 Even Miconochle. Uft In Ike /*»«" CMt SerrUr. Appendix A 
(London.Chepman i lt»tl Lid ,I®27) p 25S 
16 Phfl p Woodruff. TSe Sfen mho Ktltd ln£o <Londoo 
Cake, 1955) p 695 
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In a spCvcb delivered iQ Allahabad on 4 February 1907, 
Mr Gokhale also praised the role of the bureaucracy He 
stated that a small body of foreign officials bad buiU up in 
the course of a century “an elaborate and imposing fabric’* 
of (heir rule m the counlrj and though this fabric *as for 
the most part like a thing outside the people, hardly touchiug 
at any point vrhat might be called their inner life, it bore 
witness to their great powers of organization, their sense of 
discipline and their great practical capacity, and invested 
them with a high prestige in the eyes of the people The 
efficiency and sfaU displayed by these people was duly 
recognized by other naiionalists, which is evident from the 
following tribute paid to them by Lala Lajpat Kai 

Speaking of the European sen ices generally we have 
nothing hut admiration for ifa^ir general character 
"We have no hesitation m saying that the work of the 
Indian Civil Service, too, has in its way, been 
xnonumental As a rule, they have proved capable 
adaiQistraton tndtvidc^y honest, bard workmgand 
alert, they have organized and tabulated India in a 
way, perhaps never done before They all have 
dose a certain amount of good work for India, 
whether one looks at the engmeeriDg works designed 
and executed by theta, or the researches they hare 
made to the science of heaJmg and preventmg 
disease, or the risks they have run m preserving order 
or mainiammg peace one cannot but admire their 
efficiency and ability ” 

RetrogressiTC Role 

However, with ih- passage of time there developed' 
certain retrogressive chaiacteostics m the machmeiy of 
bureaucracy which retarded the growth of uationalism m 
India, First of these charactensucs was the growth cT a 
supenontv complex among tbs members of this class This 

JDiiiKj CpkkaJe QtU^rat, G JV- Kaiou &Co% 
^ PoiitKoi Fume cj ItuSa (Nnr York, B.W 
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standing This inevitable ignorance of the inside lift of 
India grew deeper with age and distance In the environment 
under which they were trained from youth m bureaucratic 
technique, it was but natural that the members of the Service 
should become obstinate, conceited and impatient of 
criticism Forgetting their own glorious history of heroic 
struggles for constitutional government the English bureau- 
crats m India, instead of raising India, were themselves 
descending to the level of Asiatic despolts^JJ 

Lord Curzon in a communication to Lord George 
Hamilton while showing concern about the deterioration m 
the standard of the civilians, draws attention to the growing 
aloofness of the officials Says he, "the increase of interest 
10 England means a corresponding diminution of moral 
stamina here It is being found out of by the natives them- 
selves, they constantly complain in their newspapers that the 
Sahib II not what he used to be, and that the relations bet- 
ween the two races ace not improving but going back"** 
Curzon, whatever might be said about his faults, had *'ao 
overpowering detestation of injastice,” and a “resolve to 
vindicate uprightness and punish wrong doers '* ** For this 
be incurred the wrath of the Anglo Indian Press which 
attacked him m the most virulent manner 

Moreover, due to his long absence from his country and 
separation from bis wife, children and other relatives the 
character of a bureaucrat was alleged to have become subtly 
modified in unpeiceived directions There was evolved a 
type of character which in English literature had been called 
“Anglo Indian” It was remarkably caricatured by such 
novelists as Thackeray due to its ccentncities Among them 
had been a short temper, imperious voice, and an autocratic 
manner of addressing altendanls and peons over whom the 
‘ Sahib had exercised unlimited control during the period 
he was in office Such continuous domination over another 
race was in itself a demoralizuig process 

Secondly, despite the famous Declaration of 1833 empha- 
sizing the equality of opportunity to grow, the court of 

CkKZon to Lord George Hamilton 21 May 

22 Comment by Henry Cottoa,Wei»/n*o (London 1907) pp 59^ 
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Dircciori of the East Indja Company continued to exclud* 
Indians from the lucrative jobs in the Government Corn* 
wallis had doomed the people of India to serve m subordi* 
nate positions only Hentinck pave the concession to admit 
them to somewhat belter paid subordinate services Even 
after Queen Victoria s cooling Proclamation** of 1858 the 
Crown s administration did not make any material changes 
throughout the nineteenth century The strcngtli of Indians 
in (he higher services remained smalt In (he ten years 
1892 1902 (he number of Indians who passed into the Indian 
Civil Service by prescribed etamination was 37 in all ** 
Theoretically speaking there stas no race discrimination in 
the new system of open compeiiijon, but in reahty the 
educated classes were neither eocouraged not were they 
provided with good opportunities to display their talents 
Thus they were forcibly debarred from participanon in their 
country s progress The necessity of their attending an 
examination and practically receiving education m Cnglaod 
was a bar to their freely availing themselves of the per* 
mission Other arrangements had tberefore been made from 
time to time for utilizing their services In 1861 it was 
enacted after reciting the posts reserved to the Indian 
Service, (bat the authorities in India might under special 
circumstances and reitrictions appoint to some of these 
reserved posts persons resident m lodia other (ban members 
of that service Not much use was made of this statute and 
to )87D another was passed, which provided that the Govern 
m*Qt of India might appoint natives of India to the reserved 
posts under rules to be sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
in Council The rules finally approved in 1875 permitted 
such appointments in (he case of natives of India of proved 
merit and abilitv Dut these also remained practically 
inoperative 

The Indian nationalists put the entire blame for this on 
ibe method of recruitment They alleged that selections 


2) The procUmil onconu n«l tbefoUow ngprom se AbJii isour 
further will tbai so fer as mar be ootaubjcetsofwhaiever race or 
cjteii he free);) and Imranufiy adra tied lo offices in our service 
the duties of which Ihejr may be qualified by the r education 
abil ty and Iniecrify duly to dtscharee {uofel and Mattrial 
Progrttt andCentl iloHcf India Adndnlttratlon l90i’O' (Govern 
ment of India Publicaiion 1903) p SD-JS 
24 Ibid p 59 
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were cot made on the basis of merit or ability, bin on the 
basis of nepotism, family relationships or the attitude of 
those concerned with the British regime They believed that 
Anglo-Indians were favoured at the cost of capable, intclli- 
gent Indians On the other hand, the ruling authorities in 
India cited this as conclusive evidence that Indians were 
totally unfit to organize the work of their own administration 
efficiently and hence argued against any further racial 
dilution of the service At late as 2 May 1878, the British 
Government in India was suggesting to tbs Home Govem- 
toent regarding the inherent infenority of the indigenous 
people s appointment to the Covcoanted Civil Service 

We deem this desirable as a matter of principle 
because affirming as we do, without hesitation, that 
nictherat present, nor within any period of time 
practically calculable, can be highest and most im- 
portant executive posts of the Coveoanied Civil 
Service, be safely or efficientlj filled by Natives It 
se*ms to be highly objectionable to encourage Natives 
to enter a service which ostensibly offers them, as 
legitimate object of ambition, posts to which it is 
notoriously impossible to appoint or promote 
them ^ 

In 1897 the question was reopened by Lytton’s Govern 
meat with the result that fresh rules under the Act of IS70 
were made providing that a proportion in any one year 
should be natives selected in India by ibc local Governments, 
subject to the approval of the Governor General in Council 
The grounds of selection were either on general m-rit or 
meritorious service in a lower rank This plan, however, also 
proved unsatisfactory although It secured the appointment, 
on an average, of about sue Indians to the higher posts m 
each of the year 1879 1890 The persons so nominated and 
appointed constituted what was commonly, tboueh some- 
what incorrectly, called the *‘Staiotory Civil Service ’ The 
Public Service Commission which sat in 1886.88 to consider 
the question of the employment of Indians, condemoed the 


25 Textofthccemnnmiciuecpiottdbrthe JJffliife Affliram Keport cf 
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statulory system jn tojo, and suggested an alternative plan, 
based on Iheir proposed division of the services into 
“Jmperia} ‘ and ‘Trovinciar* The Imperial Service was to 
consist of (be covenanted service, later Lnown as (he Indian 
Civil Serviw, recruited in England As late as 1904 Lord 
Curzon w ho uasTully convnnced (hat India was (he keystone 
in (he arch of Briitsh power and who in fact was the epitome 
of intellectual imperialism, was emphasizing 

The highest ranks of Civil employment in India, 
those in (he Imperial Civil Service, the members of 
which are entrusted with the responsible task of 
carrying on the general administration of the country, 
(hough open to such Indians as proceed to England 
and pass the requisite tests, must nevertheless, as a 
general rule, be held by Englishmen, for the reason 
that they possess, partly by heredity, partly by up- 
bringing and partly by education, the knowledge of 
the principles of government, the habits of mind and 
vigour of character which are essential for the task 
and the rule of India being a British rule and any 
other rule being m the circumstances of the case 
impossible, the tone and standard should be set by 
those who have created and are responsible for it ** 

What he believed was (bat all the higher posts, all the 
grades of responsibility, power, authority and leadership 
must continue to be filled by Europeans with Indians only in 
subordinate standards The Indian intelligentsia who claimed 
the right to lead the country, had to be brushed aside as grit 
m the great machine Their learning contributed nothing to 
elevate the country 

However, despite these restrictions, even if any body was 
selected for the service, he found it ditTicuIt to secure pro- 
motion The strength of ‘native* appointments tended to 
remain inelastic or static instead of increasing with (he 
normal growth of the administrative staff Between 1875 
and J914 out of a cadre of nearly 1,400 members there were 
not more than 70 Indian ofllcers So, practically, the 
Government was run by a foreign civil service rather than an 

26 Supplement to Gazelle of lattta, A Jmt 1904, p 937 
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Jfidian Civil Service One can safely say that it was a system 
devised by foreigners and worked by foreigners for the benefit 
of foreigners 

It IS interesting to recall that in 1893 a resolution was 
passed by the Honse of Commons due to Dadabhai Maoroji’s 
endeavours in favour of holding simultaneous examinations 
in India and England for recruitment to the Civil Service 
It was referred by the Secretary of State, Lord Kimberley, to 
the Government of India for comments The later argued 
that the material reduction in the European staff was jncom 
patihle with the perraanance of British rule It stated “It 
was Civil Service on whose administrative capacity and 
fitness for rule depended the qoiet and orderly gos emment of 
220 millions of people inhabiting 9,43,000 square miles of 
territory It was, therefore, of supreme importance to obtain 
the best tnatenal for the arduous duties which these officers 
had to perform Upon them rested the strength (of British 
rule) Any Vieakeoing of their infinence or deterioration in 
their efficiency would create chaos, from which the country 
bad been rescued by British arms It was, therefore, proper 
that “an adequate number of members of the Civil Service 
should always be Enropeans**, and it was feared that simul* 
taneous examination would flood the service with incompc 
tent Indiaos and the safety of the British rule would be in 
peril An inquiry was also held ID India as to the feasibi- 
lity of implementing the proposal of the House of Commons 
Papers showing ibe particulars of that inquiry were presented 
to Parliament, and published as a Blue Booh m 1894, and it 
1$ not proposed to enter into detail here It is enough to say 
that the Government of India did not support the proposed 
change, partly on the grounds that an irreducible minimum 
of persons having the best possible European education was 
tcq,airtd m iha lu?h« tanks, and. thax cow.'pet.it'/aR was 

not the best way of selecting natives for the higher ranks of 
the service Sir Henry Fowler, then Secretary of State, 
agreed that the existing system was based on just and wise 
principles, and should, subject to necessary alterations in 
deiail. be mainlaincd, and in a debate held in the British 


27 Oovenwt-Ctnml lo ihe Sccretaop ef State. Jlorae Cepartmeoi 
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Parliaraeni on the 15 August 1894, the advocates of simul- 
taneous examinations held it to be useless to chalJcnge a 
further division on the subject ** 

This sort of imperialist attitude was highly imtafing to 
public opinion m India The continued preponderance on 
key posts, in the executive and political branches by Englisb- 
meneven after more than a century of British rule and 
western education, caused frustration and disillusionment 
about British promises and declarations. Imperial pride has 
blinded the rulers to the extent that if was impossible for 
them to read the complete irrelevance of their case Tlie 
moderate elements also continued their constitutional 
agitation for the improvement of Indian Civil Service and 
the simultaneous holding of the competitive examinations m 
India In March 1911, Mr Subba Rao introduced a motion 
in the Imperial Legislative Council for ihe appointment of a 
mixed commission of oiBcials and non oflicials to consider 
the claims forwarded by the Indians to mote extensive 
employment in the Superior Civil Service The speaker 
lamented (hat afier more than £0 years of the competitive 
system, Indians formed only 5 per cent of the total strength 
of the members of ihe bureaucracy He added that almost 
all (be higher appointments of the State involving direction, 
initiative, and supervision had been jealously kept under the 
control of the Europeans ” 

As a result of the persistent demands of the nationalists 
when a Royal Commission, with Lord Islington as the Chair- 
man and with G K Ookhalc, Sir Abdut Rahim, Herbert 
Fisher, Ramsay MacDonald and Lord Ronaldshay among 
other members, was appointed to investigate the limitations 
which still existed in the employment of non Europeans in 
the Superior Civil Service, the European members of the 
bureaucracy protested against the larger influx of Indian 
pecif^exoto what they believed to be their own preserve Thej' 
alleged that the holding of the simultaneous competitive 
examinations m India was totally unsmted to the Indian 


28 Moral and ^faterlal Progreu and Cortdillons of India J90t 1903, 
. D 98. p 995 

29 Froctcdmgi of the Impertal Irglslatht Counell (1909-10) Vol 49, 
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ecvironinent, that the Indians who had already been employed 
ID the Indian Civil Service were onfit to carry out the 
responsibilities g-nerally given over to the members of this 
class Mr H L Stephenson, the Financial Secretary to the 
Government of Bengal, cast reflections upon the intelligenw 
of Indian members of the bureaucracy when he emphatically 
stated 

The natives of India who belong to the Indian Civil 
Service are in the average distinctively inferior to 
the European officers of the Indian Civil Service m 
force of character and initiative Their nationality 
would prove a great disadvantage to them in adminis- 
trative charges where they woold come into contact 
with a large non-official European community or 
where there IS widespread racial tension or unrest 
For these reasons it is not usual to employ natives of 
India even though members of the Indian Civil 
Service in the heaviest district charges w here persona* 
htv and power of control count for very much ** 

Another memb-rof Indian Civil Senice, Mr GBH Fell, 
Officiating Secre'ary to the Government of Burma, joined 
in this criticism To lower the intelligeDce of the Indian 
oembets of the Indian Civil Service he quoted the following 
extract from the issue of an English Jonmal Round Table, 
dated December, 1912 

Fat oftener than ih“ Englishman this young Indian 
competition wallah laclsthe other necessary qualities 
for this career, often be comes of poor stock and is 
bodily unfitted for a robust and exacting life, often 
success has di$turb-d his head, overstudj has enfeeb- 
led his physique or intellect, oftener still perhaps a 
narrow upbringing and caste prejudice have made it 
bard for him to take a broad detached view It is 
intensely to be hoped that they (Members of the 
Commission) will find some way of encouraging 
Indian merit without flooding the service with effete 
or conceited neaklings 


30. XllKMiet pf E'idtntt Pgrliamnucry (I914X voL 21 p 196. 
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Monopolization ol Power 

In time the bureaucrats monopolired all political power, 
and the Service and State became one and the same They 
were "bound hand and foot,*' alleged A C fVfazumdar in his 
presidential address delisered m 1918 Congress, "to form a 
precedent Jacking in life and soul ’* ** 

They were in reality the limbs of the regime — framers of 
policy From among them were chosen members of the 
Executive Councils of the Governors and the Governors— 
General of the India, Council of (he Secretary of State and 
efthe legislative organs of the Provinces and India Some 
of them were promoted to the highest positions in the 
judiciary The only exceptions were the posts of the 
Governor-General and the Governors of the Presidencies 
There was no other ofTice in which they were not eligible for 
promotion Their overwhelmingly dominating position in 
the afTain of the State earned for them appellation of the 
Uureaucfacy Their systematic training in the arts of 
autocratic government left little or no room for the develop- 
ment of those instincts which might go to curb their pride 
and inspire confidence and respect for those whom they 
called upon to govern They no longer commanded (he 
characteristic virtues of the Anglo-Saxon race and had 
largely transformed themselves into a mutual-admiration 
society exercising unrestrained rxtensne powers and the 
extravagant adulations lavished upon it ‘in season and dut 
of season and sometimes beyond all proportion". Further- 
more, they were practically immune from the operation of 
penal laws They were a ruling casie by themselves A 
retired civil servant Philip Woodruff had stated that the 
"caste of Guardians had ruled this platonic empire They 
had come to a world m which they had been unquestioned 
masters, flattered and courted in every hand " ** They could 
roaVe or mar the fortunes of millions They could further 
their happiness or add to the misery by (he simple fiat of 
their will Theirs was a body, just like an official guild, 
with all future prospects aod present privileges monopolized 


32, The Conjrets Presidential AMreaet (Madras, O A Natesan >5 Co ) 
P J235 

33 Philip Woodruff, The Men ttho rated n Id, p 212 
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They considered themselves to be the real owners of India 
Lala Lajpai Rai complained that the Indian Civil Servant, 
like the old Brahmin, was autocratic and dictatorial He 
disliked any display of independence by the people under his 
charge He liked to be called and considered the Mai Bap 
(mother and father) of his subjects On those who literally 
considered him soch he “showered his favours ’* The others 
he denounced and repressed This had, in coarse of time, 
led to “national emasculation ’* ** 

It u true that ancient India was also governed by a 
Brahmin oligarchy But it had ties of race, religion and 
culture with the rest of the people The Indian Civ il Sen ice 
was almost eniirclj composed of foreigners The ancient 
Brahmins were, however, kept in control by the Kslainya. 
the military caste The mutual jealousies of these two castes 
afforded some sort of safeguard to the people m general But 
in the case of Civil Service, the niliiary had given fuH 
support to their civilian administrators The Brahmins of 
ancient India had left a monumental record of their labours 
They produced great thinkers, writers, legislators, adminis* 
tratorsand organizers la their own days they were as wise, 
energeMc and resourceful as any Civil servant in the world 
had ever been, may be will ever be And this thev achieved 
by imposing a rigorous code of self denial on themselves and 
their caste Theirs was a self abnegated life For them- 
selves they required nolhmg but a life of simplicity and 
asceticism Their economic interests rarely clashed with 
those of the rest of society A Brahmin was not encouraged 
to engage sn busia-ss and thereby accumulate wealth This, 
however, could not be said of the Indian Civil Servant He 
receiv-ed a handsome pay for his services, expected and 
received timely promotion until he reached a status which, 
from an economic standpoint, was enviable After retire 
menthewasat liberty to engage in trade and otherwise 
accumulate wealth. 

India not a Pensaaeat Home 

Even after preventing the racial dilution of the Indian 
Civil Service, its members never made India their permanent 
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home After retirement most of them tvent back to (he 
metropolitan countr) Thus, svbatcver eapenence and 
wisdom they acquired in India, they earned away with them, 
debarring India from gaming any substantial benefit to solve 
Its own problems Perhaps nobodyamong them permanently 
identified himself with the interests of the people Rarely 
anyone stajed tn India to help, or to criticize, or to moderate 
his successor or to build a bouse or to buy an estate for his 
descendants out of the fortunes made by him m the course 
of service There « as, rherefore, no question of his taking 
root in India There was not m India one ruling man whom 
two generations of Indian had known as a ruling man Of 
all that which tn England or the Western world comes of 
continuity, heredity, accumulated individual experience, or 
the wisdom of the old age. there was in India hardly any 
trace With a lucidity of expression and m a picturesque 
manner the poet philosopher Tagore also described the same 
phenomenon m a paper read during the days of Swadeshi 
Movement 

The Loglisbman passes through ibis country like 
flowing water, he carries 00 memory of value away 
With him, his heart strikes oo root in its soil He 
works with (be prospect of furlough m hts mind, and 
e>cn for hii amusements he looks to his compatriots 
alone His acquaintance with our language is confined 
to (he depositfous of witnesses and with our literature 
to translations in the Goversmeni Gazette How 
can the high and mighty have a vision keen enough 
to discern in detail (he agonies, however heart* 
rending the losses however vital, or wbat is so very 
smalll So what seems to us of immense moment is 
negligible to his preceptions When we rage and 
futne over (he partition of this little province of ours, 
or (his education or literature of ours, we are 
astounded at not getting results proportionate to our 
outcry We forget that the Englishman is not of us, 
but over us ** 


3S Rabiodranath Tatore, Cream India Auibotized translation of 
papers read by the author in coanection with the SwadethI Move 
meat ia Bensat IPOS-ISiOIhfsdna S Oaoerbao 1921} pp 
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The membets of the bureaxicracj did not feel any 
emotional attachment with ibe country which th-y ruled for 
over a century In a smple Urdu couplet the well tnown 
poet Akbar Allahabadi remarked huraourou^l) 

Ftrlnghi Sf Keha icr Penxen l^kor bhS ^ohln Paha, 

Jabab Aaya Icr Jmt Aoia Ilaln ^ahan \farne 

bahiH 

^hile the recital of such poe*n$ ridiculed the bureaucracy 
in the ejes of the people, the powerful orations of Tagore 
referred above, rous'd the country to patriotic fervour They 
blazed the wav of Indian nationalism and national self* 
respect, infusins a rew inspiration and a n'w hope m the 
oppress'd people 

B'caase of the discriminatory aitiinde of the alien 
bureauerrey racial cleavage also became very acute Many 
political and social disabiliii's were imposed on (be Indian 
people, wheih-r th*y were rich Shadrchk (5*0116050) or 
poverty stricken peasants This discrimination impos'd the 
label of subjection on th'in The assertion of racial sup'rio 
rity also I*d to the growth of mistrust of Indian intelligence, 
however highly aeadentcally qualified an Indian might have 
been Oa the slightest provocation of an alien superior 
officer hts equally qcaliS'd subordinate bad to lose his job 
In his autobiographical sketch Surendra Nath Banerjea 
r-latcd the tragic esp-ri'oce of his dismissal from the Indian 
Civil Service 

The general beh'f amongst my countrvmen was that, 
if I were not an Indian, I would not have been put 
to all this trouble, and that the head and front of 
my ofifsnee was that I had entered the sacred preserves 
^ ihf ladisa Cftit Serme which so far has been 
j*alously guard'd aeainst invasion by the children of 
the soil ** 

Due to their subjection by an alien power the dependent 
peopl- were always looked upon by the ruling authoriti's as 


36, ^nrendra Naib Einc'ica A haiton in UtAinT (Oxford UnwerartT 
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inffripri, JaclifJS a)> dfcorum cuRurc or eiiquctte Their 
ihofJcommfi ¥.cfe marmficd and Ihcir v(riu« forgoiten 
K!Hta\:et made by any alien memb r *erc not regarded a* 
»uch ! eiier mioalei b) tndianewcfc coniiderrd as hetflour 
offerees Insurees arc cot tacfcms of a >ouBg foreign 
cnilian insulting an Indian jcnilcman of position for no 
other oTenvc than that of introdmgupon Ms august presence 
without taking off his shots orwalking before him with an 
open unbrella in bis hand They ssere broadly justifed by 
the head of f he pros ineraf adminfifraffon sshife theforcibfc 
ejection of an Indian member of a Legislative Council from 
a ffsi*cJasi conpjnrreni In a raiJ»*a> carnage was hardly 
considered lurcicni to call for csefl a mild rebuke On the 
coriraty such was the idolatroni senetatlon for the /ellsh 
of prestige ard so unJisgoned was the contempt diip!a>ed 
towards puhli: opiniort (hat strong public censure passed 
upon the vagaties of an erring member of the Service bad 
come lo be regard'd almost as a passport for hli advance 
merit father than as a drawback fn hii olTlcial carter 

Nationalists also alleged that the complea of racial 
lupTiofity had been so strongly imbibed by (his carte of 
* Super Brahmanas and Semi ^upwf Orahmanas that it had 
come 10 believe in the infallibility of its potentialities Its 
racial esclusiveneis in the soeio economic political sphere 
was not only hostile to (he racu) aspirations of Indians, 
thereby feneratjng the arrogance but also transformed it 
into an obsolete and moribund phenomenon It lacked 
rcvolutioniciog poientUlitiet it was against the broad'ning 
of its base on more liberal, enlightened rational and demo 
eracic lines 

Reforms and Rarraucracy 

Resides (be hurraueney war against (he introduction of 
democratic institutions in India A significant number of 
this class firmly held the conviction that democracy could 
work only in a Orcek City Slate or a Swiss Canton where 
everyone knew everyone else And (he idea that every race 
was fit for self government was erroneous Very few of them 
could claim to have imbibed the instincts of democratic 
institutions, in (here few (be oriental races could never be 
counted, as the experience In China after the Revolution of 
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1911-12 had shown Morcoser, ihc vasl bulk of the people 
m oriental countries was siillpnmitue and backward m 
outlook The introduction of the democratic institutions in 
such eTigencics would rrean only putting the cart before the 
horse In his ttcmoires Sir WR Lawrence commented 

I should prefer to sec the system of British India 
reserlingto the type of the Indian State rather than 
to sec the last of real India submerged in the dead 
and leselling waters of democracy Democracy, like 
most forms and fashions of roan, is \ cry much a 
maticr of climate In the West we praise it, some- 
times from the heart, and often from the lips But 
so few’ know how ddTerent India is, how unlike m 
temperament, outlook and eapcnence There arc 
certain essentials to happy stability in the East, 
among them continuity and cohesion Democracy 
does noi always assure ih*5e, c\eo la the cool and 
practical countries of the West 

Waniicg those foreigners who were somewhat sympa- 
thetic towards lotrodoemg Western democratic mtlitutions 
10 the coloQul countries Sir Lawrence pointed out 

We look loo much from Western windows, and 
Ignore the strange, strong Eastern light We imagine 
that we breathe the same air and think the same 
thoughts It nay be too earb to appraise ih* 
results of the democratic cipermenl in China. *" 

The members cf the bureaucracy bclie\ed that the rapid 
mtrodoctioo of reform measures would check the progress of 
the country Tb'y alleg'd that certain sections of indigenous 
social organum would usurp the enure political and 
ecoUDmic power to enhance their posuion within the frame 
work of the Indian body politic. Sir Waller R. Lawrence 
alleged 


I fear that the crude winc of rapid reform may work 
like poison in the tcius of India- There are many 


37. ViiSetR-lawreoce TheimSa we tentd (Londoa C^tBA-Co. 
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lions m the path of the present ejcpcrjineDt of reform, 
of some the roar is very audible. But there are many 
others, perhaps the more dangerous because they lurk 
in silence.** 

Such statements deiisered from time to time by the 
members of the bureaucracy led to the growth of an appre* 
hension »n the minds of the Indian nationalists that the 
entire machinery of the bureaucracy was directly against the 
introduction of the lelf-govcmment. Whenever any liberal- 
minded Viceroy thought or planned of introducing some 
liberal or popular reforms the bureaucracy mangled and 
mutilated them It was alleged that it was singvhrly and 
squarely antagonistic and hostile to the advancement of 
self-rule and the building up of the socio-political structure 
of indigenous national life on the masims of democracy and 
independence It crippled Lord Ripon’s early measure of 
local self-government by a set of model rules, practically 
over-riding the spirit if not the letter of the law It again 
successfully defeated Lord Morley’s scheme of oatiooal self- 
government by a set of regulations circufflscnbiag and 
barricading the measure m such a way as to render it almost 
impotent in substance tfnot in form 

Legislative Mcasores 

At the time of its formation in 1SS5 the Indian National 
Congress had passed a resolution demanding the reform and 
expansion of the supreme and evisiing local Legislative 
Councils by the admission of a considerable proportion of 
elected members Such resolutions were repeated year after 
year. 

But the reaction of the bureaucratic Government dis- 
illusioned Indians Lord Dofferin's estimate of the situation 
was that ^‘aUcady ^associations after the fashios of O'Coone}} 
have sprung into exisienceji the caucus has been naturalized, 
and all the arts of Radical agitation are coming into use in 
India A Celtic Parliament is not likely to prove the home 
of wisdom, justice or moderation^ but imagine a Baboo 
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Parliament**** His c%a!uation of the aims and working of 
the Congress was submitted by his Private Secretar>, who 
staled that a little group of clever active Bengali Baboos were 
endeavouring, with the assistance of one or two Englishmen, 
to get up and organize and direct a political agitation 
throughout all parts of India ** Duffenn’s views concerning 
the council reform were highly sceptical 

When at last the British regime was corapcHcd to introduce 
legislation m 1822, Curzon, then Under>S«rrctar> of Slate, 
made It quite evident that what the legislation intended to 
effect was to make the wishes of the bourg-ois and feudal 
classes m India known to the Government, no real partici- 
pation nor advance towards representative government being 
aimed at He believed that the representative government 
was not practicable for the dumb millions of India 

The inadequate and unsatisfactory Act of 1892 remained 
m operation for 17 >c3rs Though half-a century had passed 
since 1857 and three quarters of a century since Macaulay 
delivered bis renowned liberal prophecy, India’s S>saraj 
remained a distant dream, wonderful to think about, but 
unimplemeotable absolutely 

When the Liberals came to power m England, they 
switched to the policy advocated by liberal thinkers like 
Lyall and, with the firm conviction that British rule was still 
an indispensable instrument of progress, decided that it 
should be cloaked under Some form of indirect rule In the 
prevailing circumstance*. It looked Wise to encourage India’s 
moderate nationalists in the hope of discrediting the extre- 
mists led by Tilak In fact, tfce constitutional reforms 
coatensplstcd by the Liberal Secretary of State, John Morlcv, 
though consonant with oft repeated liberal principles, were 
basically designed to encourage support for the Impcnabst 
regime, to create, in effect, that characteristically British 
institution, a Loyal Opposition Lord Minto (Viceroy 1905- 
1910) fell in line with this approach, but thought that there 
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»ere other factors m the lodrao situation which demanded 

recognition He felt that change should not ^ ^ 

at placating the petty-bourgeois classes 
that a council of feudal princes should ^ "P ^ 
expression to other opinions than those of Congees 

In Money’s mind, there operated 

institutions to India me rciorm . and 

came, were a mixture of ““•“P/'fr^^tTtte dominant 
Indians lost no time m recognuing reoresented the 

element Morley m 

antagonism between the li^ra however, 

Brittsh thinking about J‘‘IrttVaccep..ng the 

S-^:;;irtiS^"rsiStgiish ms.,. 

tutions to India 

Making a critical appraisal 

Aurobindo Chose wrote newspaper Written from 

m the I,, art.clts^olfered an incisive 

the standpoint of an Exlreuii Motley’s approach 

analysis of the mam tene g5i„jred 

torwards India as declare charac* 

before the House of commons on •■Morleyism’’ — a 

termed the Secretary’s »PP'“f “ .c,. „OTbets of the 

principle which was highly fasemati S „ 

Imperial race The author ,„-.ch was nothing but 
in which the Secretary ‘“j? fuddle headedness), 

a manifestation of Bipania succumbed to 

because the philosopher .« a* ' 

the wisdom of Anglo-Iudia Aurobmdo 

His political philosophy is the ^‘',ba°of Rudyard 
Hare Street journal, ^ Jvs of autocracy and 

kipling, his hislonl IS • ' ^ experience of s 

oppression gleaned pernap 
retired Anglo Indian 
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Shakespeare and Milton did not illumine his imagi 
nation when he peered into the future of India Mill, 
Carlyle or Herbert Spencer did not shed any lieht on 
his reasoning when he applied himself to the studv of 
the problems in India Hume, Froude, Kingsley or 
Freeman did not help him at all m taking a correct 
reading of events and their bearings Neither 
Chatham nor Wilbcrforcc nor even Mr Gladstone 
stood by him with ihcir enlightened statesmanship 
when he gave his seal of approval to the despotic 
acts of Sir Denail Ibbetson 

Continuing his argument Aurobindo referred to the times 
when Lord Chatham had rejoiced at a time his onn country- 
men in America made a manful resistance aeainsi the 
oppression and tyranny of tbs mother country. He got up 
from his sick ^d, nas literally canicd to the House of 
Commons, entered his last protest against the employment of 
Oerman mercenaries for suppressing the natural aspirations 
of the people of his own blood But “this erstwhile most 
liberal statesman of England”, added Aurobindo sarcasti- 
cally, did not display even any lurking sympathy for the 
obvious hankering after liberty without which a man was 
not a man The author alleged that the atmosphere of the 
India House, the debasing responsibility of oIBce, the 
intoxication of power, bad “brought out the Jingo and 
killed the man ” Adding further Aurobindo charged that 
there was some higher mystical power behind Morley which 
bad withdrawn from his face the “veil of Liberalism” and 
had laid him bare before people s eyes as the typical John 
Bull with the full equipment of tiger qualities Mr Morley’s 
vision was obscured, bis intellect paralysed his imagination 
darkened and his mmd Shnnked back into ils old Saxon 
narrowness in short, his inparna buddhl was the sure 
precurson of ihe fall of the British Empire and the beginning 
of a new order of things, Aurobindo said 

Mr Morley is a victim to this bipania buddht as his 
predecessors were on the eve of the American 
Resolution, as DuryodUana and Dbritarasbtra were 
on the eve of the battle of Kuruksbetra, as Havana 
was before Ihe fall of the mighty Rakshasha kingdom, 
as the ancient tyrants or the French monarchs were 
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before they made way for the emancipation of their 
section of humanity ’’[ht biparita buddhi that helps 
the regeneration of weak and oppressed peoples is 
manifestly at work We welcome it and pray for its 
complete ascendancy for sometime m Mr Morley 
and other British statesman 

Aurobmdo continued to express his opinion against 
Minto-Morley Reforms Writing on 24 October 1907 he 
remarked that the people of India would welcome the 
bureaucracy — as they understood its motives — to take any 
measure to protect its own interests, but the phansaic 
account of humanitarianism displayed in the sayings of 
liberals like Morley was most insulting to people with a 
“gram” of self-respect in them He said, “Between the 
Anglo Indian bureaucrat and his Morleysque counterpart m 
England we prefer the former His militant attitude is not 
so provoking as the patronising tone of these imperial 
Pecksniffs “ What could be more unfortunate than to be 
pitied, he added, and both Anglo Indian and English 
Imperialists took Indians to be devoid of all human 
susceptibilities when they wanted to convince them that in 
all their doings m India they had but one guiding principle, 
namely the interest of the people themselves 

The Morley-Minto reforms proposed an enlargement of 
the councils Its provisions increased the membership of 
the Central Legislative Council from 16 to 60 27 of whom 
were to be elected by vested interest classes like the trade 
associations and landlords They were not the people whom 
Macaulay foresaw as “Indian in colour and blood, but 
English in taste, m opinions, in morals, and m inlellect”. 
who were to be the acknowledged inheritors of British regime 

Time was speedily passing The 1909 Reforms had 
crest^ ths shadow £/ rrfpass/bJa it 


41 Handas Mukberjee Uma Mukherjee compiled and edited Sif 
Auroblndo and Ihe New Thought In Indian Pellilej Being a collec- 
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was dilBcult to see v.hy the British Government should have 
thought that nationalists would be content with a shadow. 

These concessions did not satisfy nationalist sections and 
agitation for further reforms conlinued unabated In 1917 
an announcement was made to further concessions. These 
were embodied in the Government of India Act of 1919, 
known as the Montfortn Reforms Although the ruling 
circles claimed that the Act was a major step forward in the 
technique of responsible government, it was not so m 
practice In theory the powers of the new legislatures were 
extensive, the Governor-General remained the real authority, 
he could ‘certify’ measures rejected by the legislatures, and if 
necessary rule by ordinance 

In his report, Montague fell himself justified in main- 
taining communal franchise, though only for the largest 
cjmoriiies— the Muslims and the Sikhs. Wien his Act was 
passed through Parliameot m 1919, however, separate 
representation was extended to Indian Cbnsttass, Anglo- 
Indians and Europeans This Was almost certaiDl> the work 
of the iadiaa Civil Servants who lobbied powerful loteresls 
in metropolitiao country By perpetuating the principle of 
communal franchise, the bureaucrats hoped to keep the 
nationalist forces divided and to support their own assertion 
that the Indian National Congress was not representative of 
all the ludiau p-ople When the final Act was promulgated, 
the Government of India was able to relax m the knowledge 
that the actual effect of the Reforms would be to leave 
authority where jt bad always b-eo — la the hands of the 
British bureaucrat 

The franchise was restricted in another wav too — by a 
sliding measurement of prosperity qualifications, which meant 
that the number who could vole in provincial council 
elections Has something over fifty lakhs, in elections for the 
Central Legislative Assembly nearly ten lakhs and in elections 
for the Council of State a select group of some 17,000 The 
population of India at the time was over 300,0(X) 000 

The major change brought in by these Reforms was 
embodied In the pnnciple of ‘dyarchv’, the division of 
powsR encumbered rather than ass.sted by a delicate system 
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of checks and balances The Central executive remained 
responsible to no one but the Secretary of State jo London 
Legislation was, theoretically, to be the function of a new 
central assembly and a council of stare, both with elected 
majonties but also with an official or nominated bloc Any 
legislative authority which these bodies might have, however, 
was rendered nugatory by the fact that such legislation as 
they might refuse to pass could still become law by its being 
cerlihed by the Viceroy 


Though the Montford Reforms were of limited democratic 
character, yet the bourgeois leaders of the Congress were 
lacJined to accept them But before they could extend their 
acceptance, there took place the massacre at the Jallianwallah 
fiagh It infuriated the whole of India— even the Moderates 
who were ahead of all (o accept the Reforms In a recent 
biographyof bis fathcf*io law, C Sankaran Nair. India’s 
former ambassador to theUS S R K.PS Menoo (who has 
won recognition as an author of charmingly wriitcn trave- 
logues) recalls delightful anecdotes about bim wbo was 
essentially an emineot Vietonan The most delicious of 
them is about his interview with Lord Chelmsford after he 
bad resigned from the Viceroy’s Council due to the Amritsar 
tragedy 


“Have you anyone to suggest as your successor? ’ 
asked l^rd Chelmsford 

“Yes,” said Sankaran Vair, pointing to his peon 

“That man there, Ram Prasbad 

“What" exclaimed Lord Chelmsford 

“Why, he is (all said Sankaran Nair, “he is hand- 

some, he wears bis livery well, and he will say yeS to 

whatever you say Altogether, he will make an ideal 

member of the Council ’ ** 

Bareancracy again obstructs 

It IS all too evident that lo spite of the limited character 
of Reforms so far introduced the bureaucracy could hardly 
entertain the idea of change in the polidcal structure of the 
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country The hostile attitude of the bureaucracy was bound 
to invite severe castigation and rebuVe from the nationalist 
forces which not only criticised the approach of the bureau- 
cracy but also warned that all attempts to retard the 
introduction of reform measures in India would prove futile 
under the pressure of time and circumstances In his 
presidential speech delivered in the annual session of the 
National Congress in 1914 Bhup^ndra Nath Basu had already 
warned 


The days of the lotus eater are gone Is it possible 
to roll back the tide of wider life which is flowing 
like the warm gulf stream through the gateways of 
the west into the still waters of the East If English 
rule in India meant the canonisation of a bureaucracy, 
if it meant perpetual domidation and pTpciual 
tutelage an increasing dead weight on the soul of 
India, it would be a curse to civilitaiion and a blot 
on humanity “ 

The national leaders also complained that young men 
just out of their teens who were probably had enough for 
the Home Service and not good enough for the colonial were 
generally supposed to be drafted for the Indian Civil Service 
and placed in significant positions of trust and responsibility 
They learnt more to rely upon the extensive powers pnvi- 
l*ges, and immunities provid-d by that Service than upon 
the art of ruling well “Whip in band, they learn only , 
alleged AC Mazumdar, to sit tight without acquiring the 
easy grace of an accomplished rider ’ ** They generally 
appeared to have inculcated a peculiar morality of their 
own in which conciliaiion was prohibited, tabooed as a sign 
of weakness and popularity as a disqualification They loved 
more to be dreaded than to be resp-cled Such was ihe 
obstinacy of their infallibilit> that once a suspect always 
a suspect 


45 Congress Presidenltal AdJrewt n. 32. pp 1175*76 
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The intell{£cn(sia alio alleged that the admintstrative 
apparatus was run wuh unimaginabre costs, expenses cx- 
traded out of revenues which would have been utilized for 
dcseloping the welfare schemes for the poor ryot Thai is 
why they demanded the lecoastnicuoo of the entire admi- 
nistrative machinery by permitting the entry of the cheap 
but elTicient, educated Indians of which there was stated to 
be no dearth in the country There was hardly any country 
on earth where such high salaries were paid to the secretarial 
heads of departments at in India . Secretaries to the Govern- 
ment of India m (he Army and Public Wosks and Legislative 
Departments received Rs 42.000 each ($ 14,000 or £2,800) 
a year, Secrctancs to the Government of India m the Finance, 
Foreign, Home, Revenue, Agriculture. Commerce and Indus- 
try and Education departments got Rs 48 000 a year each 
(8 16,000 or £ 3,200), the Educaitonal Commissioner from 
30 to 36,000 rupees ($ 10,000 to £ 12,000) 

These princely salaries were accompanied by hill allow- 
ances, promotions and pensions If the cost of living went 
up, (hey got a raise in their salaries It did not matter bow 
the increased cost of living affected the general body of 
the masses 

Accordiog to an American expert. 8,000 English olTieials 
earned £ 13,900,000 a year, whereas the salaries of 1,30,000 
Indian oflicials added up to a mere £ 3,300,000 ** 

Press Ordlotnees 

Lastly, by promulgating special Ordinances and Acts 
from time to time the bureaucracy curtailed the powers of 
the indigenous press which bad been a very powerful instru- 
ment of national regeneration and advancement In the 
absence of ttie political control the press was the only force 
through which Indians could engage in the programme of 
national progress Through it they could spread their ideas 


47 rigurci quoted by Lajpat Rat. n IS p 7) 

48 JK ttatdie, India, ImpreulMM and Sugftstlont (London. 1917), 
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and views alt over the country, could inspire the masses to 
participate tn the cause of country's progress 


There was more repression of nationalist forces Agitators 
10 Bengal against the partition were jailed, meetings were 
banned, demonstrations broken up by force. Lokmanya 
Tilakwas charged with sedition and exiled to Mandalay 
Jail for six years, Lala Lajpat Rai was deported from 
India for an undefined period •• The repressive role of the 
alien bureaucracy enraged the nationalist elements in India 
In his introduction to Lala Lajpat Ral, m 1907, O Annaji 
Kao, a staunch adsocate of militant nationalism, wrote 

Escrsince Mr Motley condescended to recognise the 
belligerancy existing between Educated India and 
Bureaucratic India by calling the former 'enemies* in 
open parliament, it is as fooJjsb on the part of the 
people to pray for favours as it is on the part of 
the Government to expect more loyalty and less 
sedition from the people For Belligerents neser 
waste their breath in exchanging prayers and 
admonitions but look to their own resources 
Bureaucracy at best in itself with all the formid* 
able weapons at Its command to suppress a people's 
legitimate aspirations and, under the impressioo that 
all India is one great Kuruksbetra, is bringing with 
one by one Its batlaiioss of Acts and Ordiaances to 
bind, gag and suppress all freedom of speech in the 
land Yes, Bureaucracy is more earnest than the 
people in recognizing ihe belligerancy m India, What 
though guns and swords play no part tn this great 
one sided War? In their place are burled Edicts, 
Circulars, Ordinances and Acts — all m the perhaps 
sincere belief that whole of India » sediliems and on 
the verge of a civil war 


49 In the bacSeround of d pomtioQ of Lala Lajpat Rai Anrobiodo 
Cbosc wrote tstbeSojfJfA/atrMTj lhai ihe acnoo of ibe bureau- 
cracy brirgano new element into the situation beyond hastening 
the processes of National sm and bnng ng us from a less to a more 
acme stage of our progress to mdependence (Handas and Uma 
MuUierjee n 4l) p II 
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Trnsteeship of Imperialism 

The Iinpenalists, neveribeJess, allcropled to justify their 
rule and did so by pretending to be the trustees of liberty, 
commissioned from on high to civilize the uncivilized and 
tram the untrained until Ihc time had come when the 
“benevolent conquerors” had done their work and could 
“unselfishly retire” to tbe position of equality and homogenity 
with the undeveloped people of the colonies like India. Such 
were the professions with which British colonialists justified 
their usurption of the heritage of the Mughal and dazzled 
Indians into acqurescanc in servitude by the splendour of 
their uprightness and bencvoicncy Such was the pretence 
with ubich they veiled their annexation of a number of 
colonies all over the world These pbarisaic pretentions were 
particularly essential to British Imperialism because in the 
metropolitan country the Puritanic bourgeois and petty* 
bourgeois classes bad ascended to power and tmparted to the 
British temperament a sanctimonious self*rigbteousness which 
was reluctant to indulge m injustice and selfish exploitation 
except under a garb of virtue, generosity and unselfish 
altruism While the bourgeoisie found in India a ready field 
for Its capital, the petty*bourgeoisie a dumping ground for 
the disposal of ns increasing superfluities, the boys, and the 
lower middle class a land of weallb and highly remunerative 
employment where they could play tbs “gentlemen” The 
great proletariat, the mam mass of the people, bad peripheral 
or no interest in preservancc or severance of imperial 
connection with India for they bad to gam infinitely more 
from getting jobs at borne and in the various commercial 
firms with foreign countries than from the miserably little 
commerce Britain had with her colonial India On the other 
band’s England’s bourgeois and petty.bourgeois cla«ses 
happened to possess all the political powers in their country, 
and could yet rouse up the lower classes to meet a vicarious 
death on the battle field by the shrewd and unscniplous 
employment, through the medium of its subsidized platform 
and press, of such emotional and catching language as 
“paltiotism”, “The Mission of Empire”, “The honour of the 
country” which rendered into simple language meant “more ^ 
wealth for the bourgeois and petty-bourgeois classes” And 
this dominant section of the British people appeared 
detern»n«l on perpetuating the subjugation of India as an 
object of endless exploitation 
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Inference should, however, not be drawn from all this that 
Indians were merely a flccl. of fools mcapabfc to understand 
the inside meaning of the tragic episode. Decrying the idea 
of trusteeship Dipm Chandra Pal wrote 

It IS time that this pretentious piea was thoroughly 
exposed m the interest as much of India as of the 
Empire Without queslionms the honesty of it, it 
must be pointed out that (his trustee idea is as false 
in theory as it is inevitably hurtful to Indian interests 
la practice, while by obscuring vitil issues and 
obstructing timely reconciliation between Indian and 
Imperial interests. It oiTcrt a sery serious menace to 
the peaceful perpetuation of India’s connection with 
the Empire “ 

Continuing his ptea Bipin Chandra Pal charged the 
apologists or colonial rule in his country that they, for the 
(ast IS3 years, persistently Ignored this fact, and sought to 
justify this apparent political injustice to their own 
’‘enlightened conscience” by the fancy of this trust»idca, 
overlooking the basic truth that no law or court of justice 
tn civilization permitted or (olerated the appointment of any 
individual to the charge of a minors estate who had 
obviously adverse interests in that estate ** And the British 
belonged to this csiegoTy of irusices Is it not a fact he 
also added, that for more than a century the economic 
resources of ibeir country had been increasingly exploited 
by alien, especially British bourgeoisie, working under the 
protecting wing of British rulers in India ** 

There was also the rimes— Milner School of Imperialism 
which, W'hile openly recognizing the disiineijon and even 
mutual opposition of an rmperialist country and a colony, 
did not, however, rcsnrd them as really incompatible On 
the contrary, the self governing Empire and the dependent 
Earprtv «vfc cam'dfi’fd bf ft ^ eoeb tsscsufsi ro ike 


51 Bipin Chandra Pal TAe tVvw Eeonomte Mtnate to India (Madras 
CaneshACo 1920) pp SS 7 
52. Jbtd p 59 
55 Ibid, p 67 
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other Disclosing the real motives “ of the Times — Milner 
School B C Pal said that the maintenance of the Dependent 
Empire was absolutely essential for the very life of the self- 
governing Empire for two reasons, one military and the other 
economic From the military point of view, the population 
and rcsoarces of the Dependent Empire represented (i) posi- 
tively, a direct addition to the defensive strength of the 
Empire as a whole, and (ii) negatively, it took awav from the 
potential military resources of the rivals and possible 
enemies of the Empire From the economic standpoint, the 
Dependent Empire a^orded (0 a great market for Imperial 
industnes, and (ii) an almost nnlimited source of supply of 
raw materials for these industries In reiura for e^riracting 
all these benefits from the Dependent Empire the Times bad 
something to offer “Imperial rule means for the depen- 
dencies**, it stated, “security against external aggression, 
freedom from domestic anarchy and oppression and a 
steady progress towards a higher civilisation*’ ** 

After reading these “pious** proposals, no wonder, even 
an ordinary Indian possessing the least common sense of 
patnotism, must have laughed under his sleeves, because 
freedom and progress of depeodents is not a rule to be enter- 
tained generally by an imperialist system 


54 rb>d p 25 

55 IbKl pp 2S-9 

5« Cned by B C. Pal Ibid p 31 
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The fact rf mains as things are to Joy, the humblest 
Englishman In the eountr) goes about nUh the pres- 
tige of the hhole Empire behind him, nherecs the 
proudest end most diuingunhed Indian eonnol shake 
ojf/ront himself a eerioln sense that he belongs to a 
fubjeet-raee 

(Speeches ef Gopal Krishna Gokhale, (htadres, GA 
NatesanACo ,l920).p 1222 J 

Till the rjMl War of National Independence of IS57 the 
relation* between the rulerj, who looked upon theraselvc* as 
members of a superior race, and the ruled, who were cons 
ciotia of thetr imposed (nferiorify, were those of the good 
con boy and his herd, of (he guardian and his « ards Accord- 
ing to Henry Cotton, a liberal Englishman who presided 
over the 1904 session of Ibc Indian National Congress, 
“although there was pride, prejudice and haughtiness, there 
was no bitterness or hatred m these relations " ‘ 

After the national upsurge, however, there occurred a 
great change in the attitude of Englishmen all over India 
They arrived in England and roused passions of anger and 
revenge Lord Elgin commented on 21 August 1857 in his 
paper “It IS a terrible business, this living among inferior 
races I have seldom from men or women since I came to 


I Ifenry/S Cotton, Indiaor/ndtat/r Trans/t/an (Loadoo Kegna 

Paul, Scconardn, 1904) p 37 
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the East heard a sentence which «as reconcilable with the 
hypothesis that Chnsttanit> had eser come into the world 
Detestation, contempt, ferocit>, sengcance, whether Chma- 
tacn or Indians be the subject” * 

GO Trevclj an, writing in 1866, cxctaimed “Then from 
the lowest depths of our nature emerged those sombre, ili- 
omen*d instincts of whose scry existence we had ceased to 
be aware Intense compassion, intense wrath, the injured 
pride of a great nation — these combative propensities against 
which Mr Bright has so often testified in vain surged in 
upon the asitaied communitj It was tacitly acknowledged 
that mercy, chanty, the dignity and sacredoess of human 
life— those great principles which at ordinary times arc 
recognised as eternally tn.e— must be put aside till our swaj 
was restored and ocr name avenged” * 

Trereljan’s statement IS borne out b> the comments of 
the AagMadtsa press donog the osliooal upsurfc The 
so^Med Friend of Indie wrote on 8 September 1853 ‘‘It 
became an cnquestioned doctnne that our (British) rule 
had been too good for the people, that the> were Iitlle mare 
than wild beasts and that the only way to rule them was to 
abandon the pattemai methods of the Companj and rule 
them henceforward with a rod of iron ” 

The Same joamal while renewing Col Eran BelPs book 
Letters wntten dunag the struggle of 1857, asked, “how 
Christian and idoTator, saxon and Asiatic, light and darkness 
arc to co-exist” * la its proposal as to how Indian should 
be governed It stated “All modes of action based on false 
theory arc false likewise Any relaxation of our military 
coaXcol, any attempt to cover the vteel hand wvih a velvet 
glove must be temporarily abandoned The Asiatic, true to 
hu training of 2,000 years, respects only the strons and his 
rulers must prove that tbeir arced strength is irresistib’e” ■* 
It called upon the regime to rule India as a part of the 


2, OwiedbyJ U/e cf Co*>den \ pL n p 190, 

i. GO Trewltan. The Ccmpeiiilon tl allah O-otOos MictaillKi, 
Jt*6) p 242. 

4. The Friend of /»£«, 15 Se g t c c a tjgr 1859 
5 lUi 
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Empire and as a conqaered farciga rountry, the 
home of an inferior race 

This reelias or deadly hatred was shared for Ihe time 

Being by =" f hwXs° y"Massa,ma„. 

lives against the trcacneroui 

iroaieal sneers about the mild H d .ransported 

the Civilian and the planter « planter, was 

a native for life for stealing 4 annas Fuller j,. 

only fined Rs 30 for killing h« .,re (G nomJ^ The^ 

ediied press almost «'‘h°"' ^ ^ f ,„d p„d their lines 
ctilprils. collected funds for their ^ ^ crowd”, 

••He who stands by h.s own order r The 

was recommended by a leading ng jg. Wood and 

eorrespondence evehanged >«“'; .“tagsdness • 
Lord Elgin IS nlsn sulficient proof of this g 

Tothediselosuresofrhe h,gh«. f o^hf 

other testimony Oobdan ,ad,es who 

“Chance has thrown they were accustomed 

have lately returned nattve regf 

to barrack life, their huibands being o ^ 
meals I find ihe common epithet^ PP^ 
subjects in Hindoostan is nigger 

confesses, "I now regard n,„nl and present events 

Government) as utterly hopeless R^ent an P 
are placing an rmpassable gulf between the races 

Trevelyan observed, “'•j''"” j™’'„S"ptohibly go 
third class. The most wealthy »'”•'» paar of the 

first class if it were not for a wen 
Sahibs’ 
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recorded by Trevelyan nod others 
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viitnessed the scene at the Sonepur fair when a British 
planter flogged a group of well-dressed, well to do, respec- 
table Indians with a double thonged hunting whip He 
expressed bis views on these relations thus 

The longer a man lives in this country the more 
firmly convinced docs he become that the amalga- 
mation of the conquerors and the conquered is an 
idea impracticable, and to use an odious word, 
utopian It IS painful, indeed, to observe deep pride 
and insolence of race which is engraiued in our 
nature and which yields only to the highest degree 
of education and enlightenment The lower in the 
scale of society, the more marked become the sym- 
ptoms of that baneful sentiment 

G F Abbot describes bis experience in India thus "I 
have seen young men (young government officials in India), 
who have sprung from London suburbs, treating la public 
aged Indian noblemen in a manner which a gentleman would 
not have adopted towards his valet’ H W, Nevmson 
found that in the railways, hostels, clubs, bungalows, and 
officials chambers, Indians were treated with contumely, 
*'ill manners that would appear too outrageous for belief 
at home” “ 

Many factors combined to acceaiuate Ibis state of affairs 
In the first place pnde-and prejudice were evoked by the 
imperialist hentage The British imperialists found in the 
success of their arms a proof of God’s approbation, a 
tesumony to their divinely ordained mission of civilizing the 
inferior races 

The propagandists of this idea belonged to two sections 
Cine was the group wifb the religious approach, of whom 
Charles Grant was an early example He was followed by 
William Ward, for whom the British were the instruments of 


12. Jbd.,rp M9-5a 

Crtird tsy J T SundeiUnd. Iiu&a tn Bondage {loadon. JSCS) p, 73 
14 HW. Nevinsoo TAe Arw Spirit in tndle Leodoa (1903) 
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God (o bring about a moral change m India 
Ldwelt. who made a valuable coutributioa •“ ^ 

coat,dered.ha..hes,ceesa of.he Bri^^«h 

rar,Tt“d;srmr^<:r-.nd':a Sk* ,a .dea.,hca..oa 
Kuran.saw in<. / who was commission- 

agency of divine providence for the eaten 
supremacy ihrouShoul Ana. ** 

The other .ection eonr.rueted 
ority, which justified the will of Afro-Asian conti- 

Nordic races over the Mack Nordic-Tuelome 

nenis Houston Chamberlain Poets and 

nee and N.ctzchc glorified the the 

literary men popular, red the f 

“While man's burden" Tennyson sang o 

Ever broadening England, and bet throne 
rnou,>asrOr,=n.,.ndone,sIe o„; 

That knows not her own greatness 

There was also sr^ad'bmed m t 

A„“ Sarramaf :y.h which bhaded h.s 

mealed his mind. In his ^ „mvetsality and 

view he failed to see ' Since 2500 B C. 

all-mclusivencss ■’f r:.'l'frn«ets r.h.beou.s.de 

India had had perpetual and hving „ 

world on both sides of the gto cultural elements 

meeling ground .^ufailh in ihe superiority of the 

Yel Kipling, since he had blind fa Ih Oeeidcat and Orient 

Anglo-Saxon race, believed Ih learning from 

could nor face each other harmoniously, c „ 

the other what it did no! know ,te East He 

his chosen race Ihe onerous task of civi 
wrote in 1889 
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Umveriiiy Preis. 1961) See Ar 
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16 Alfred, Lord Tennyson. M‘« 'V 
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Take up the White Man's burden— 

Send forth the best ye bread— 

• To bind >our sons to exile 
To serve your capincs* need 
To wait in heavy harness 
Our fluttered folk and wild— 

Your new*caughl sullen peoples 
Half devil and half child 

Ao apparent illustration of the conviction held b> a large 
number of Europeans jn India of a final and enduring racial 
superiontj, can be traced in the xicws of Seton Kerr, a 
Foreign Secretary to the Government of India He explained 
it as “the cherished conviction of every Englishman in India, 
from the highest to the lowest, by the planter’s assistant in 
his lowly bungalows and by the editor m the full light of the 
presidency town— from these to the Chief Commissioner in 
charge of an important province to the Viceroy on his throne 
—the conviction in every man that he belongs to a race whom 
Ood has destined to govern and subdue 

Like the above quotation, numerous authoritative declara* 
tions, speeches and writings from persons holding the highest 
official ranks in the Indian peninsula can be referred to 
display bow universal a phenomenon this mental attitude 
was during the I9th century and even after the end of World 
War I To quote one or two more statements will be more 
than suffice As late as 18S5 Lord Roberts, Commander>in-- 
Chief ID India stated emphatically 

It is this consciousness of the inherent superiority of 
the European which has won for us India However 
well educated and clever a native may be, and how- 
ever brave be may have proved himself, I believe that 
no rank we can bestow on him would cause him to 
be considered as an equal of th- British Officer 


J7 Radiord KtpUng i \<rtt a coltecoon of his poems Sew York 
Doubieiiay Doran & Co Inc 1945 DeGnitrve edition) p 54 
IS Quoted by Thompson and Carrati Rue and Fulfilment of British 
Rule in tndia,{LoQ6ots Macmittaos 1935) p 4S1 
19 Quoted by y G Anbur, Is/e Lord Rnehner (London Vfac 
mauns Vol It p 77 
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This showed that an irrcducablc dtstinction existed 
between them and the local inhabitants In India, as else- 
where, they bujjt a state within a stale—Anglo Icdia within 
India In practically every town, civil residence, and 
military cantonment there existed two well bifurcated areas 
the alien quarters with wide streets, spacious parks, dancing 
clubs, cricket grounds, and golf links, and the residential 
places or quarters of the Indian people with narrow lanes, 
overcrowded markets, and densely populated hovels and 
slums The men of the two distinctive quarters rarely met 
on an equal footing because one ruled and the other was 
ruled Perhaps, nowhere can we get a belter narration of 
these two centres than in the following extract related to life 
in the Calcutta city during the I9(h century 


Seasonally, il (river Ganges) extracted its toll of life 
and happiness With as yet hardly any embankments 
to control and regulate the flow, each monsoon 
brought menace of floods Often the angry waters 
overflowed the banks SMeeping before them the mud 
and thatch hovels in which the bulk of the population 
lived, spreading death and desolation, and even when 
the floods subsided, the low-Iying areas remained 
watcf-Joggcd, furnishing ideal breeding grounds for 
agents of plagues and pestilences which bad become 
endemic in the city Of course, Calcutta was not all 
slumdom and squalor There ucre islands of well* 
ordered, even gracious urbanism rising disdanfully 
above the sea of common human misery There was 
Fort Wilham, the scat and symbol of the Company’s 
power and wealth Around it were the European 
quarters, the busy shopping area where all the good 
things of life could be commanded at a price — from 
the best wintage wines of France to Schweppe's 
soda-water, banks, offices and commercial establish- 
ments engaged in the profitable task of siphoning the 
riches of a sub continent for the benefit of the Island 
Race, elegant bouses with beautiful gardens and well- 
tended lawns, spacious parks, clubs and hotels where 
the white man — and the while woman too — could put 
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aside the sclf*iniposcd burden and relax after the 
day's work was done *• 

Apart from the separate identity of the two nothing 
antagonized the advanced classes of India than their rigid 
exdoston from the European dobs in India Even those who 
were members of or had been admitted in the metropolitan 
country as visitors to the best metropolitan dubs, were 
prohibited, on their landing in India, cuen from meeting their 
English fnends at European dubs. They were treated with 
contempt. Graham in his life of Sir S>cd Ahmad Khan 
narrated, on the authority of Justice Mahmud, that when in 
the company of the Chief Justice. Sir Charles Turner, be 
Visited the Madras Club, a member told the Chief Justice in 
the presence of Mahmud that “no natives were allowed in 
the Club”, and the door was shut in his face Respected 
leaders like Justice Ranade and Justice Chandavarkar were 
humiliated by the petty British soldiers while travelling on 
trams A “native” gentleman was m the consideration of 
any petty official as much lower than himself as that official 
esteemed himself lower than a Duke Tbe opinion of many 
of these officials was that no *'oattve” could ever be & gentle- 
man. 


Tbe Agtw Durbar 

However, tbe new national coosaousness m India did not 
readily }ield to the arbitrary imposition of racial distinction 
Whenever Indians felt insulted by its actual practice their 
national consciousness mauifested Itself through protest One 
prominent instance of such 3 protest was on tbe occasion of 
the Agra Dnrbar when Sir Ahmad Khan walked out in 
protest against the seating arrangements where the chairs of 
the Europeans were placed on the pedestal and those for 
sO'callctJ tsa(ne ladxaas dcran befbw rnrufiafecf w it& this 
insult, SirSyed wrote an article in Taftzlbul Alhlaq He 
declared amphaticallj that no natiou could acquire respect 
so long as It’s people did not attain equality with the ruling 


20. Iqbal SiSfb, Jtam Mahat R07, A biograpbical eaqurry »oto tfte 
making of mod-ra India (Bombaj, Asia PublisliingHoue, 19’S) 
TP Jifr-n 

J.T STjaderland, n t3, p 73 
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race and did not participate m the Government of ^ 

country. Other nations could have no respect both for 

Muslims and Hindus for their holding the position of clerks 

of other similar petty oflices Rather, that 

also could not be looked upon with respect which did not 

provide to its subjects due respect, •* 

Such writings by prominent lending public 
displuyed that India had not lost 

could no longer be subdued by the artiBeial c"ctmns of 
racial supcrioeity. ll also provided them an “ 

ponder over Ibeie enslaved and degraded P“ di«' 

which they could be redeemed only after the removal of the 

alien domination of India 

Tie nelllsh Wellers oo lodl.n CI.III«1I»" and Collure 

Besides Its manifestalion in daylo day 
from tme to time in public gatherings or in P"**'' 
lb. campaign of .be 

Ofganired in magarines. periodic „nmental bodies 

by the various governmental and 

Books, leaflets and BrlUsh M,a Mill tried 

racial superiority In his <y . . 

to elaborate a study of them 

resemblance to the reality civilized nations of the 

to be not only on par with the Ic disolaved to have 

ancient and modem world, but I ey morality. In bis 

almost without exception been « information and all 

account. Mtll eabansted alt his sourms , „.og|. 

bis rhetoric in denouncing ^ fo„„d nothing 

ebaracer. I» 'It' *\“Ss ennquests" ” !» 
but "rebellions, massacres, a profltgaied 

politics showed "that disgusting j non of Government 

baibarism, which is the ■>»'"=' ““'‘Sus" “ Hiodu 

among such “ P=”''''^°'g,„g ,„d pernicious system of 

:S.'„a"“The Hmdu eet.giou, oegan.sa.iou was 
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“built upon the most enormous and lormcQU'ng superstition 
that ever harassed and degraded any portion of mankind”. ’* 
Itv moral character the Hindu and Muslims shared the same 
■vices. “The same insincerity, mendacity and pcrfidj; the 
same indifference to the feelings of others; the same prostf* 
imion and vcoaliiy arc conspicuous in both”. 

As late as 1866 Mr. John Crawford wrote a paper cntiiJed 
■“on the European and Asiatic Races” in which the author 
Iried to illustrate the mental inferiority of the Asian people 
and to conclude that “native” young intclleciuals became 
mentally “morib"nd’* after the age of eighteen. He also 
‘trtei to 'show that the literature and art developed by the 
Asian people was ne%er of ahigh quality. In the opinion of 
the author, for instance, Fardausi’s Sftarameh was considered 
of a scries of wild romances of imaginary heroes and of suc'h 
substance that no orientalist had ever ventured on presenting 
Ifin a European translation. ' . . , 

The rntelftfctual classes in India, however, felt insulted by 
the^cireulation'of such coniempiuousw-ritings. In their view 
such descriptions were nlcutated to spoil any chance of 
sympathetic approach between the rulers and the' ruled, 
^rough their speeches and writings aud essays' and research 
papersThey endeavoured to refute the logic of the occide'nla- 
list writers.' For instance, padabbai Kaoroji took the lead 
on 27 March' 18^ by reading a research paper’ before a 
scholarly gathering orgauiied by the EihnclogicalEociely'^n 
London. *la bis research paper he replied in logical sequence 
to the charges against the character of Asians levelled by 
Mr. John Crawford. 'He observed that when Englishmen were 
incorrectly described by foreigners they of course would 
open their whole “arlinery of ridicule” upon such ignorance, 
and yet it’ did not always occur to them that in tbeir 
judgment on the |«opIe of India, with less mutual acquain* 
lance, they might be as much, if not more, proportionaJlj 
mistaken. ** 

4 '' 


Ibid., p. 131. 

27. ' IbHl..p.365.' 

28- Cbuctlat LcQabhsi PareVh, ed. £tsar*f^t>efeAej, AdJresses erd 
fyntingt of t>aiiabha Sttimjt ( Bombay, C^xtog Priotiae Wort*. 
J8S7),p. 16- 
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nperiaiism •— 

K.r»..ng .he charge 

referred to the evidence given jg^g 

stated 

No caretal observer wjll now ‘‘'““hTsTnd® 
,he Hmdu rs no. «pa>>lc he=P'J_ „ 

afler leaving college .^5, The very 

eighteen and never rcgai .,_-vie of producing 

fae. .ha. .he Hindus were even of 

a vast and varied literature ,ha 

human knowledge show, ey j , 

capacity to study all Crawford on 

know whether the remai n , he great names 

Astatic lilerature and 'h' «" , knowledge of all 

ate based upon his ft ’ ho„iy of others who 
these literatures or on msumptron thati 

possess such knowledge or on 

because Mr himself admits that 

they do not eaist Mr lawgivers and 

there have been ^oppose such names as 

founders of religious secK I Confucius. 

Christ, Mahomed ’ sady.Kalidas Pa"'”'. 

Cyrus, Akbar. ® h„, are such at any 

AboolFaail.andnhos nforhers 

nation may be 

Referring to the “''''’7,”',rtdaTth=ms”lv°=s 
zation reeogniaed by the Mueller thought tha. the 

pointed on. that Professor recorded six 

gams of Brahmins in S'"”"’ still unsurpassed by 

Untunes before 'he hirtb »' Cht 'h' ‘f ” ^ 

any country Colebroolr creations of high y 

of volumes on ATI oynyny”? , ,hc Hindu wtilmgs w 
reverenced scholars and that recognized 

abunLn. in every line of music both in prose 

that there were many eompositi 


29 Ibid PP 17 20 
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and poetry, with specimens of Hindu influence to a very 
elcganl and appealing style He admitted the production of 
innumerable astronomical works He also ventured to affirm 
that the entire theology and part of philosophy, contributed 
by Newton could be found in the Vedas Another «estcm 
scholar, Horace Wilson remarked that in medicine and 
metaphysics the learned Hindus had maintained pace with 
the most advanced nations jn the world and that they 
attained as thorough proficiency in medicine and surgery as 
any other people whose achievements were recorded in 
history.*® 

Besides describing Indians as mentally inferior Mr. 
Crawford also referred to Hindus as completely ignorant of 
ethical considerations In his view they did not value t ruth, 
justice, integrity, benevolence and charity And above all, 
they could not distinguish between virtue and vice 

Such sweeping assumptions by the British writers 
provoked recriminations by Indian writers In reply persons 
like Dadabbai Naoroji referred to the mass of untruths in 
the daily advertisements, bluffs in the dealings of the 
European trademen and sbopkeepers, supply of poorly 
manufactured articles at arbitrarily fixed prices, the flaws in 
the contracts, the “immortal haunts” in London, the life in 
Liverpool, the street immorality, the cases of unfaithfulness 
in domestic sexual fife reported by the police and law 
reports, the election corruption But above all was the 
reference to the mode in which India was conquered 

War, disguised as commerce, came 

won an empire, lost a name 

In a personal conversation with some Indian experts 
Oadab&ai was also told of t&e double faced policies adopted 
by the British rulers m regard to Hindus and Muslims to 
serve their economic interest It showed how the Englishmen 
were bullying towards the weak, very polite and very 
reasonable with the strong Coeraon alone, it seemed, made 
them do what was right Gratitude did not appear to be a 
very prominent trait in the English character 


30 Ibid^p 17 
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Thus, desp.tt the repeated emphasts J, 

the western rases by European ncr 

philosophers, Indians became 1"^ 'S’ t.j 

personal experiences, that they ^ur p j jlj of 

L,r daws They did 'nomv had 

humanity The rapid growth of the capi ai 

led to the penetration of many Dadabhai 

monopolized structure of west relating to the 

Naoroji told of his own peRM ,, nation and 

limitation of the commetcializcd western 
culture 

r 1 ^ iRSS to come over here 

When we left firm, the principal 

‘ (England) to open the fint Parsw . 

advice given by onr against 

eiceedingly careful in „„b there "In 

the many regues ^ ^ „„ eye open, m 

India", said someone, “ open" " 

England, you must keep both eyes 

Tbough the above noted ''‘"”‘|'"“g°"e,al was full of 
race in particular and J eertam basic vices 

eaaggeration, it brought eulture It drove 

of the western bourgeois , bat. however highly 

the educated classes to draw materially power- 

industrialized and techoically inhabitants, reared 

ful tbc European nations might oe. aristocracy, were not 
a, they were m a capitalist p,,,, „r the world m 

very different from the people I l,5S,a social 

so fat as the evaluation, and P Thay also did 

morals and human values . ^jUsh and nnptincipl 

possess a good number of ^ af their social “'6“°'"° 

ed individuals withia the f'o”™ ,|,at glittered on the 

as other non socialist societies 
western horizon was not gold 

. j.ffipult for the politically 
From these studies it ^ t„argeois west on what 

conscious people to *1“^ ‘ its 

basis It could justify the val dity jj„ug fton “ilain 

when Its social organism ttseff j „ enabled the 

mherent social weakness Botmo 


1 Ibid , p* 17 
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Indians to conclude ibai thtir own faults arose from centuries 
of alien dommalion, economic oppression and social 
exploitation Hence this phenomenon of racial superiority 
could not be eradicated and their own faults could not be 
corrected unless they iemo\cd the alien domination and 
achieved their own independence which would provide better 
opportunities for all-round socio-economic progress m 
India 

These writings also made the intelligentsia conscious and 
aware of the ancient glories of India. The growth of this 
new consciousness introducedthe phase of revivalism in the 
Indian national movement In speeches delivered from the 
public pulpits the national leaders recalled the glorious 
achievements of ancient India The writers wrote inspiring 
articles and essajs, and published symposia of their 
researches magnir)ing 'the ancient achievement The poets 
composed l>ncs, verses ud couplets eulogizing the mag;Qi* 
ficant achievemeats of their' fore fathers, ancestors, gods and 
godd«ses For the persusal of the reader is quoted below 
some ijrics composed bv the famous Bengali poet and singer. 
Satyendra Nath Tagore 

Hail to India’ Smg her praises. 

Fill her heart with hope and jov 
Vashistha, Gautama, Atri 
Holy saints b) all revered, 

Visbwamitra too and Bhngi/ 

These the sods this land has reared 
Bards illustrious here have nourished 
None their geniuscan surpass, 

ValmDu and Vedavyasa 
Bhabebhuti. Kalidas 

The Rnlers and their Sabordmatca 

The feehng of racial superioriiy built b> the foreign 

bureaucrats was reflected to their treatment of Indian sub- 
ordmaie ofllcials The relationship between these two 
categories of the Indian admimstration were fixed and settled 
hU caste The district officer and his British colleague were 
ccasidered to be persons of one kind, the people m the 
clerical stair, mostly lodiaos, were of another There was 
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„„ co„.dera.,o„ of.,»a...y 

Deputy Collectors “ “/Xed Ld roentally 

earlier stages, however »ell-mcnnete 

welUquipped. could f' ‘ E„.„5h covoeaated Civil 

same category or apparatus S by 

Servant, “It was easy enough for Barttehre^ 

his head cleric on the Broun elderly Brahman calling 

was not the least likelihoo o social developments an 

him ‘Frcre. my boy'' At 
Indian was bound to feel belter 

Then there was a feeling of distrust fYu'^ambets could 

was alleged to be insincere tn ■» »“ . by an Enghsh 

tardy he promoted to the rank 1 
distrtet omeer. There 'r„rt„n mistake ,n 

Indian members that »" “““S have been treated very 

regard to Ihetr jobs they „ee At the 

ditfertnlly if they had belonged ‘J bnucism and been 
most they would have met f Kod'y ,be 

cautioned not to "P"' ‘J’® like Suiendra Nath 

situation was different , a m.stake, tt was 

Banerjea committed an government 

reported to bt”1brauthont.es used to be 

punishment recommended by me 
generally dismissal 

,,«wher British soldiers injured Of 

everk,nrdf'ndmnTonhes.,gh.estP-o=a..on 

Thus there was salhered on all mund jpre^^^^^^^ 
the Enghsh rulers were no longe 
themselves with Indians 

.nhigc..,es,,keCa,e„..nl-Xrd”o-”rf5; 
SeVrnVt^h" m ^my 

•the writings of eminent ,arved wtth dtstinelion m 

Mueller, Maine and others ”” „d with great ptoh' S' 
the judicial depatiment or admraist 

, .,.ji.(LODdoe),Iee“h““' 

32. Philip Woodruff, rAr 
1955, Third Ed ), PP 
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the affairs of the princely states containing millions of 
inhabitants, managed many commercial textile firms, 
edited newspapers, periodicals and journals in English and 
corresponded on equal terms with the scholars of Europe 
They could not be expected to bow before esery Englishman 
they met in the street, dismount from a horse or lower Ihcir 
umbrellas on seeing him coming or remove their shoes when 
they entered his residence 

Ubert Bin 

The problem of racial superiority again manifested and in 
a much bitter form — on the inauguration of the scheme of 
local self government by Lord Ripon, a liberal Viceroy, with 
a view to improving the administration of the various 
provirces Under the new scheme of improvement Lord 
Ripon tried to discard distinctions of race, colour and creed 
m appointing Indians to some of the highest posts These 
popular measures were immensely disliked by the majority 
of Britons and Anglo ladians-^botb officials and civilians'- 
engaged in various trades in India They cons dered any step 
to permit Indians into the higher levels of government service 
as a direct threat to their position The growth of petty* 
bourgeois nationalism was looked upon with disfavour and 
suspicion. In England, too, there was considerable 
opposition to Ripoo's measures and policies Fitz>James 
Stephen in a letter to The Times (London) in March 1883, 
ciiticiisd them on the basis that Ripon’s Govtmtntnt 
intended to shift **tbe foundations on which the British 
Government of India rests ** 

And when m 1883 Ripon tried subsequently, by intro* 
fuctisg the Ubert Biff ** m tbe Imperial Legislative Council, 


33 Hie CoatroTcnv Orcr tbe Obert Bill wu a lesson m appltcztion of 
pobticsl pressure. Tbe tnaaer was not of major sis&ificaoce I( 
related to tbe judicial sdcuoistratjon Upto 1857 Icdtaa maeutntes 
in Presidency towns were beid to be competent to act as Justices of 
tbe Peace aod tberefore^ to ezeicise junsdictioo over Esropeans. 
This jmsdiction wa^ thrown imo the dost by tbe Crumnal Proce 
dure Code cf 1872 where it was provided tbat cases of Ectopeans 
mvolvms punishment of three months imprisonment or one 
thoosand rupees £oe or more roost be tned by Eoropeao Maezs* 
tiates or judgm. In 1881-82 the Cnmmal Procedsre Code was 
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to put Indians and aliens on a standard “ 

matters to jurtsprudence, the European, and A"E 
were outraged at this manifestation of racial y- ^ 

rejected the attempt as they had done almost fifty y 
S a. the ttme of .he "Btach Ac. of .837’’. They ^ed 
the tnal of a white man by an Indian ^ 

degrading They expressed ^ ewd 

in full force In one of his poems Mr. R'S”"' • 
servanr. reSec.ed the much agitated f"’'”"' 
superiority to be undermined by Lord Ripo 

Woe to the blinded statesman 
Who truckles to the base 

And sets above the nobler, 
the feebler, falser race 

Even the British civilians were ’isifi' 

Viceroy’s action s„gg!sting that English- 

and some even went to the length of sugg siig 

women would be in danger, as lod . . .^^gQi At a 

powers in order to fill their hartnu 

mas. meeting held in Cslcu..a tn F'l; his 

many wild speeches ! thlTad poisoned the 

audience against the B„i,sh community Even 

minds of the rulers against the Briu 


brought up in the LegisUlive Co'“'*='' ^ ^ 

raja Jotiadra Mohan Tagore g3»e n® Indian magistratej to W 

discussion on the issue of the Question would be taken up 

Europco,. Hewasaovred .ha. BL. 

afiertha Coda was paared Bat ,|,„„a„i,an ot Govcrnnieai 

Gupta of the Bengal Civil Sciviw jorisdicuon ot Indian 

to the anomalous position wbwh 1 European British 

members ot the Co.n=»<ed Semee^^,^^ 
subjects The Lt Governor of Jenga . relieved of 

Indian members of the Covenant^ Criminal Procedure Most 
restrictions Imposed by the new Co recommendation 

oflhe Provincial Govemmenu agrew ^,,0 also 

The matter was referred to the “ J ,|i,ert then prepared 
approved The Uw member, S'JJ ‘ jJ. The Ubert Bill was 
and introduced a bill embodying the a procedural 
an innocuous measure which wug Magistrates of Indian 

anomaly, a d.scnm.naloryprovB»n against ^ 

34 Quoted by Philip Woodruff, n 32, p IW 
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apparcntl> ‘advanced sections of the communitj looked 
upon the bill as an insult Mrs Annette BevcridEC who had 
gone to India to help Indian women claimed that the Bill 
would subject ‘ civilised women* (le Englishwomen] to the 
jurisdiction of men who have donehtde or nothing to redeem 
the women of their own race and whose social ideas arc 
still on the outer verge of civilization “ The agitation 
culminated m the founding of a European and Anglo Indian 
D'^fence Association 

This measure of abolishing the judicial disqualifications 
acainst Indians also provoked strong oppoiiiion from the 
European planters in Bengal and Bihar, where the methods 
of indieo cultivation had made the peasants much diserurtled 
with the alien feudal class Thev were afraid that th* 
appointment of Indian to the judicial posts would jeopardize 
(heir interests rn indigo cultivation 

Th-rtt also appeared us sifOQc disapproval m the Anglo 
Indian press which started reversing its tone of criticism to 
the languaee of IS5S The Fttend of India most balanced 
of the Anglo-Indian papers returred to its reactionair 
altitude on this occasion It upheld the principle of race 
difTereniiation and advised the Government to respect every 
right privilege and custonofihe various races which make 
up the empire as far as it if possible to do without harm to 
the Commonwealth ** 

Many others used for Ripon bad and abusive names 
passed resolutions condemnirg bis administralion wholesale 
proposed his recall before the expiration of his dura ion of 
ofBce No other Viceroy had b*^o cruicised so severely by 
bis own countrymen ever b*fore Lala Lajpat Rai has 
«ummariscd this manifestation of racial supcnoritj in th- 
follow ir«> paragraph 

The worst offeree of Lord Ripon in the tjes of the 

Anglo-Indians was the Ilbe't Bill which should 


35 Aonelic Bevendge, I tier to ihe £«j/ ihmeit (Cakuiu) 6 Marc b 
liS3 CofifiJ ntlel Tefert cn Aoglp-tudiaii *ttyrtpaperi pabi iked in 
Btntal for the jear 1&S3 {OtnmiiLnxoXlt^aiZ Press 1*84) Vol I 
p 873 

34 The f end of India E4 toiol 8 Se-^ember IJSJ Ihtd Part tl 
p 456. 
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•laiism •• 

remove the “'r iSe 

rte matter of O’' “f. ^J^ntf send us to tad ' 

bejudgedby Nlgsets . ..never" It 

"Shall he be put m / ],„„sh rule ro lut*'’ 

;r“e'bi obI,ged ;osuhm,t to such 

should end than that 
humiliating laws" ” 

. a , strongly resented this fresh 
The intelleetuals m ''^^f.^ssed m the organized 

assertion of racial '"P'""'' " ,„st the passing of llb«' 
demonstration of language used freely aga‘ 

Bill and in the personal abosi ® , power in ‘ 

thehiEhestrepreseotali.e of imp 

survival in a majority of the E P ’",‘‘”'7' d„ 

of the same hatred and ,he earlier deead « 

which was believed Thor sentiments were ^ 

of the nineteenth centuO .* a grent principle ts • 

by the Bunje/ee which wrom ^ | witl ru e I d.a 

I, will be decided Yu,r.ee and equality or by 

according tn the principles 

.netwards the journal 

Keverting to the au^I«Xd -’“"hy"! poS^-^ 

r gr'e"’. c^Itc canjoog he — _p^s,ca. 

upon physical f**^*^' ® of British ace of the 

has abjured the principles of jusne 

govern this country P ,«,,h disgust They 

the bill filled Indian agitation of the 

The changes m tM ' ^y^^nder to ,he juries 

rightly interpreted th The iniquitous and 

white community would be 

constituted on racial lines 

" , (rJeW Vorfc. tUChl rP t’ rnUie" tPorr 

„ uvipa. Bai. I i,, ef leao 

papers Published 

Pre«al884) 

39 lb.d.2Ju«andl6JuVt 
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shaintful verdicts which European juries had given m favour 
of European offenders m the majority of cases during the 
last fifty jears and more was a matter of history and formed 
one of ifs blackest chaptere Judges of bigb character like 
Sir Edward Ryan and Sir Barnes Peacock had borne testi- 
mony to the failure of Justice in the most glaring cases of 
offences committed b> Europeans While among the people 
of India the cry had gone from town to town and village to 
village that an Englishman would not be punished Even 
Lord Macaulay raised his powerful voice against it and said 
that a liberty which meant the prerogative of a few as against 
th* rights of many, was not liberty but the grossest form of 
oppression ” ** 

That a Iilils step in the direction of equality of Indians 
with Europeans, promised in the Queen’s proclamation, 
should have roused such hostility among the Europeans was 
most revealing The Indian public was made grimly aware of 
(heir inferior status in their own country, or the contempt 
With which bureaucratic India looked down on them and of 
the long and arduous road they had to cross before they could 
attain (be rights and privileges of free people At a very 
early stage of the Bill, the public bodies to the land united m 
a representation addressed to the Supreme Council in favour 
of the Bill In Bombay, a public co’etiog was held with a 
similar object iti view The Indian Press loo gave its full 
support to ibe Bill But all was to vaio It was plain that 
memorials and petitions of Indians were altogether too 
inadcqoaie to secure their political privileges 

In 1884, Surendranath Banerjea again undertook a tour 
of Northern India to produce political consciousness and 
eoll'Xted money for the national fund Lord Ripon’s 
departure was made ihc occasiop for demonstrations all over 
the country It revealed to the official the depth and extent 
of the newly rising force of nationalism in the country 
Aukland Colvin exclaimed to surprise, ‘ the dry bones in the 
open valley have become instinct with Lfe * " In 1885, Sir 
Henry Harrison, the Chairman of the Calcutta Corporation 


40 Quotedbyfif»i^a//, 2F«bn»3i7 1883 Ibid, p 376 

41 Cited by Baoerjea, A nation in rraking (Oxford Uoiversjty 
Press 1925) p 88 
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rtooEniied that "ajent! Eoidci. inittuctorj and purvejori of 
inforination to the Indian nation at the educated native! 

already are, very tittle rellection ought to satiify us that the 

India of the future will infallibly thinl and act a! that 
lection of the community, in whote hand! arc their schools, 
their presses, their courts and their public odlces It is 
cl-arly destined to be the voice of India and the brain of 
India the masses will be ns hands and will reHecI ns 
leaching In dealing with young India therefore, as it is 
lomelimes called, it is the giavcsl mistale to suppose that we 
ate politically (ns we ate obviously militarily) ca ing 
an insignlCcant seelinn of the community, the t'"'""'"'! 
which are now fermenting in the minds of two hundred 
thousand persona will Ho. out nav. am "‘"'"'S 
ihe hearts of twtO hundred mtllions The prea _ . 

which can possibly be made 1. to suppose rtat Ih”^' 
ourdealmEWilh (he educated natuc* can ma 
and end with that cli»i '* *’ 

The alatement of the Ilbcrl Bill taupht the 
all one great letton-the potertcy of pu . 
mass demonstration Th-y lost no time ' pf Ijjg 

If by public agitation the high«t «P by a 

meifopolitan government m India, i y y j uy ,he 
powerful Parliamentary majoril), cou lyp^nsistcd of 
Eutopcans community tn India <h;' “ ' Ire 

b»rca«ctals,tu)icldon.pr.nc.plcor^^^^^^^ 

of Indians lay only in l”"'"'”' „ p„|,„cal body of 
guard their ow n intercslf, and to set up p 
their own m order to educate upper middle 

as to influence public opinion in Eng vitional Congress 
class intellig-ntsia who founded t c n agnation and 

wesc the first to lea, n the t«h«m»e of 
constitutional ■''E'"'"”''"” “‘"conviction that the western 
alitm They w.te of the “"“Imed to India 
political institutions could also be tsan p 

Naotoll’a election to Brlllih rarllinieol 

The conviction of ramal developments 

impact on the day^to day P® 


42. Ibid p 91 
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taking place m England Dadabhai Naoroji was tbe first 
Indian to be elected a member of Parliament in England from 
the Central Fulsbury constituency 10 1892 However, to be 
members of Ibc Tory group Ibis election of an Indian appear- 
ed to be an intolerable phenomenon In an indiscreet speech 
at Edinburgh that year. Lord Salisbury, then Prime Minister, 
stated 

However great the progress of mankind has been and 
however far we have advanced in overcoming 
prejudices, 1 doubt if we have yet got to that point of 
view where a British constituency would elect a black 
mao 1 am speaking roughly and using language in 
Its colloquial sense, because 1 imagine the colour is 
not exactly black but, at all events, he was a man of 
another race ♦* 

The words ‘ black man” were given the widest publicity 
both ») Ecglacd and India Protests against tbem were con- 
veyed from all sides, making an uncomfortable position for 
the ruling party Indian nationalists of all opinions were 
agitated over the remarks against a political statesman 
whom all revered and esteemed The younger intelligentsis, 
adhering to the political philosophy of armed revolution, 
felt greatly agitated and thought of revenging the national 
insult. 

Oadabhai's electioa was also interpreted in India as the 
maintenance of racial ^Mpjtmzcy to be a great fallacy 
Indians began to claim that they could be racially as good as 
the people of any other western race provided they also had 
equality of opportunity The Congress honoured the Grand 
Old Man that every year (1893) by electing him President of 
v^tcmfaa^vtvvirm-sAi;a'bote On his arrival in theenyof 
preside over the session he received an ovation which had 
perhaps never been equalled His conveyance was unhorsed, 
and gradaates and raises (rich men) of the city took it 
through the city On his occupation of the chair in the 
session the scene become indescribable The audience was 


43 Quoted by Jl Lahlba Rao The Illuiirattd Week!/ p/Jndnt 
7 February 19ol> p 17 
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“mid with enthusiasm “ During the course of bis address 
Dadabhat asked the assembled people to permit him to forget 
his Identity for the time being and to enjoy with t^hem the 
pleasure of an Indian being elected to the British Parlia- 
ment “Tears of joy were teen*', writes Swami Shraddhanand, 

“coursing down hundreds of cheeks I felt as if 

and fall down to worship the man who had so selflessly 
sacrificed his all at the alter of his country “ “ 

I^rd CnrzoB and afterwards 

The le.,(.n of public eS'Ufo" 'h»t the 
during the controverlial dajs of Ilbert i • 
opportunity of being implemented in 
Cumon, who provoked Ihe eeotrmenB of the 
nnenrent no other Viceroy h.d done in Pf 
inherent conviction m the lupenorily of wes 
•nd culture he tried to convince the Oriental ^ 

lupenorquahlier, which would m no 
Ihite of the, e oriental counterpart To '■m the 
races appeared to have made their grow deration 

foul means and having no sentimental ouc 
of .he paltcms sanctioned by the .“'“S 

sympalby and v.r.on In bis mistrus of omn 
he deprecated their cultural , sptcch 

the entire fabric of Ibeir ‘ , JTha 

delivered to London on 28 October IM ^ „„,s,„tuous 
coming 10 India ns Viceroy be st jcholar 

manner that "the East Is n univetsily suppliant 

never takes h„ degree It ,s . ''“P" I,,! devotion 

adores but never catches Sight of the J m sight but is 

II IS a journey the goal of whreh is always m sign, 
never ittained ” ** 

In his charaelenralion of “hir cenl” rms 

perhaps remained indifferent toward orient 

before the birth of Christ many regions m 


44 

45 
46. 


iwanuShraCdhanand. /»i* C.«m> 'P “ " 

VWaWeyj.rrcSere/iordCvriwifMyl'Jb >h“ ('“con of 
ip 353, 36IM1 lord <h,r»; » 
pseches (London MacfniHau ACo s • 
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possessed a highly advanced civilization, a well built social 
organism, a conception of government based on law and the 
protection of the socio political privileges of the inhabitants 
In the coune of hts convocation address delivered at the 
Calcutta University in 1905 be again proclaimed 

N 

I hope I am making no false arrogant claim when I 
say that the highest idea of troth is to a large extent 
a western conception Undoubtedly troth took a 
high place in the moral codes of the West, before it 
had been similarly honoured in the East where 
craftiness and diplomatic while have always been 
held in much repute Wc may prove it by the 
common muendc that lurks m the words ‘ Oriental 
djp\omac>’', by which is meant something rather 
tortuous and hypersnbtlc The same maj be seen la 
Oriental Literature In your Epics praise is given 
to successful deception, practised with an honest 
aim There u not a question but that lying is looked 
upon with much disfavour by Europeans than by the 
native society The English opinions on this subject 
are strone, distinct and uncompromising in the 
abstract, Hindu and Mobatnadao opinions on this 
subject are fluctuatiog, vague and to -a great extent 
dependent upon times, places and persons I know 
DO country where mare's nests arc more prolific than 
here Some ridiculous concoction is publicly believed, 
until it IS officially denied Very often a whole fabric 
of hypothesis is built out of noihiog at all 

Accusing Indian writer he further stated 

The habit of exacgeraiioo has laid such firm hold ef 
him that be is tike a man who has taken too much 
dnnk, and who sees two things where there is only 
one, or somelhing where there is notbiag. As he 
wntes in biperbole, so he tends to think in hyper- 
bole, and he ends by becoming blind to the truth 

These utterances of Lord Cujzoa punctuated with ihe ra- 
cial supenority complex were interpreted as a contemptuous 
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Non>folfilmeat of Pledges 

Students of ibe history of British mJe m India are well 
aware that in 1833 the British Parliament passed a famous 
statue implying that no native of India should by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any such 
consideration, be disabled from holding any place, office or 
employment under the British ruling authorities The Board 
of Directors made it clear to the Government of India that 
the meaning of tbs enactment they took to be that there 
would be uo “governing caste** in British India and that 
fitness was henaforth to he the criterion of eligibility This 
Parliamentary declaration was reaffirmed by Queen Victoria 
in her well known proclamation of 1858 on the suppression 
of the First War of National Independence However these 
pledges were alleged to have remained mere'y uneffected 
paper pledges and “dead letters** at least till the end of the 
19ih century. No faithful implementation of them, it was 
alleged, was made for the neat 40 years The thaw set in 
only 1870 when one highly qualified Indian citizen was 
permitted to enter the core of the Civil Service, which 
coQtaioed 825 European officers Except this one appoint* 
ment the alien rulers did not show any enthusiasm about 
connecting Indians with the upper grade adnuiustrative jobs 
The pledg« appeared noibiog more ibau flatjenng words in 
these circumstances Even the honest liberals were frank 
enough to admit that these public pledges did not carry 
much weight They were taken as a sheer matter of pacifying 
the rebellious sentiments of the people who still remembered 
the battle of Plassey and the famous war of 1857-58 In a 
confidential letter even Lord Lytton, Viceroy of India in 
1875, wrote to the then Secretary of State for India 


Wc all know that these claims and expectations never 
can or will be fulfilled We bad the choice between 
prohibi'mg them (the Indians) and cheating them and 
we have chosen the least straight-forward course 
1 do not hesitate to say that both the Government 
of England and of India appear to me up to the pre- 
sent moment unable to answer satisfactorily the 
charges of having taken every means m their power 
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Lord Curzon’s allcmpt to lightly MpJam away the pledges 
given by the alien Parliament and sovereign in the Act of 
1833 and in the Proclamation of I85S promising racial cqua* 
lity, created much bitterness, discontent and indignation in 
the people In a speech delivered in London on 15 November 
1905 Gokhale slated 

Apart from the question of your national honour 
being involved in this — the explaining away of a 
Sovereign’s word— look at the stupendous unwisdom 
of the whole thing telling the people of India that, 
unless they were content to remain permanently a 
subject race in their own country, their interests and 
those of British rule were not identical After this, 
how can any Englishman complain if my countrymen 
regarded as they have been latterly regarding your 
rule m India as maintained not to promote their 
interests, but for a selfish purpose** ** 

Indians felt bitterly weary of the ’‘hollow" words uttered 
and promises made in the past They appeared to be associ* 
ated only with frustrated hopes and unredeemed pledges 
What was the use of carviog m golden or memorial tablets, 
they contented, of these words, when a handful of colonials 
were nullifying them In ibcir view the entire bureaucracy 
regarded the Queen's Proclamation as an ‘'anathema 
maranatha’ . the National Congress a "Frankcnsiein’’, and 
India 3$ an ‘ Oyster to be opened with the sword ’ Their 
rulers were primarily interested in keeping them in a state of 
perpetual slavery "Such men”, staled Rash Behan Chose 
at the 1906 session of the Congress, ‘ are false to their salt, 
false to their king, and false to thcit country" ** 

The question of attaining certain posts in the admmistra 
tfon was not merely a question of getting privileges It was 
not a question which was going to leave its impact not only 
on a minority of the intelligentsia, but one which was bound 
to affect the entire mass of the people It touched thesenti 
ment of their national self respect, and was closely linked 
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with their highly cherished ambitions and aspirations They 
came to review the existence of foreign rule as a general 
evil Not merely was ii materially disadvantageous to the 
ruled classes, it was abhorred because the dominant alien 
class was allowed to enjoy innumerable privileges which were 
denied to the subject people on the plea of racial inferiority 
The inequality of treatment appeared to them to be a bar 
Sinister of a race which was mainly responsible for preventing 
them from acquiring the highest posts in their own country 
In the 1906 session of the Indian National Congress a dele* 
gite, II A. Wadia (Rajkot), stated 

We must denounce m every part of our country this 
new principle of imperialism that the white man has 
a sort of ‘divine right* to rule over the Coloured man. 
ne must say m no equivocal terms that this princi" 
pie IS abhorrent to Cod s own Laws It is a principle 
which had degraded ibe White man m the b^ioamg. 
It will dismember and disintegrate and destoiy the 
empire itself at rbe end ** 

herd Slaba’s Appolotnencs Opposed 

Under the constant public pressure, in a despatch in 1907 
to Lord Mofley, the Secretary of State, Lord Mmio, the 
Viceroy, advocated the inclusion of Lord Smha in the 
Viceroy’s Council Morley had to meet strong opposition 
from a majorily of his own Council who werc*/irm in their 
assumption that it was Impossible to trust a native in a 

position of great rcspoosibilily, and that the appointment of 

an Indian was merely a concession to Congress agitation 
The fulrng authorities in England also held similar views 
One of the mam critics of Morley was King Edward VH to 
whom he had conveyed the contents of his proposal through 
a letter The view expressed by King Edward VII on this 
issue m a to Viccroymorc or less represented fairly a 
large section of opinion in the imperialist country “My 
deirMinto he wrote ‘ I hold very strong and possibly old- 
fashicned view* on the subject, which my son, who has so 
recently been m India entirely shares * He added, * during 
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Ihe unrest m India at the present lime and the Intrigues of 
the natives It »ould, I thmV, be fraught with the greatest 
danger to the Indian Empire if a Native were to taVe part in 
the Councils of the Viceroy, as so many subjects would 
likely to be discussed m w hich it would not be desirable that 
a Native could take part Besides if you have a Hindu, why 
not a Mohammedan also? The latter would strongly claim 
il ” But the crux of the Kang's arguments was the following 
passage “However clever the Native might be and 
however loyal you and your council might consider him to 
be, you never could be certain that he might not prove to be 
a very dangerous element in your councils and impart 
information to his countrymen which it would be very 
undesirable should go further than your Council Chamber *' 
Nevertheless, owing to great pressure which bad been put 
upon him by the reasoned advisers in the Government, be 
gave “unwillingly assent" but wished that “my protest 
should remain on record, as I cannot bring myself to change 
my Views on this subject." *• 

Such writings by the successor of Queen Victoria who 
had promised to pursue a policy of no racial dtscrimmation 
further aggravated racial prejudices They strengthened the 
convictioQS of Indians that they must attain self«rule In 
their writings and speeches, they proclaimed that liberty 
could not be monopolized by 3 few powerful races It was 
3 right and privilege to be shared by all the people whatever 
their race, Ktigion or sex. In the 1916 session of the 
Congress Mrs Annie Besant stated ironically 

She (India) is a coloured people, she is not colourless, 
and colourless people have the right of domination 
over rbcm as coloured people “ 

Diwan Bahadur L.A Covindaraghava AryaraJso expres- 
bfsdesw cext to rmpastible /or the Bntrsh 

rulers to stay wrhen id the 1916 session of ihe Naiional Con- 
gress he Slated 
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We ore taunted with being a colourrd people and, as 
»uch, unfit for representative mstiiutions I would 
ask which h the greater evil, to have a coloured skin 
or to have s coloured vision I am not ashamed to 
own that we possess coloured skins but we can 
honestly say and ehallcnge them to contradict us that 
so for as our vision goes il is altogether unclouded 
and clear If we are otherwise the effect of that 
would have been that we should have b-eo where our 
critics are, elbowing tbemout ** 

Racial Srs^egattoo In Sostb Africa aed other Colonies 

With the beginning of the twentieth century and even 
earlier. South Africa, where a large numb*r of Indians bad 
settled permanently to implement the imperial requirements, 
became a principal centre of racial antagonism Measures 
adopted there to mamtam and reinforce the ascendancy of 
the “white” migrants over the “noD’Wbites” especially 
Indians, came in conflict with the tradilionai values of human 
life pursued by Asian people, including Indians They were 
considered alien in culture, eivitiaaiion, religion and customs 
Treated also less worthy as men oad less valuable as citizens 
they Mere forced to loe within rigid quarters, confined to 
discriminatory amenities of life, by sheer dmt of force This 
anatomy of racial distinction also imposed discriminatory 
restrictions in regard to access to the law, education, and 
other spheres of dignity and progress Along with the racial 
aparlheid suffered by Indians at home the sustenance of 
segregation in the pciilicai field and discrimination in the 
social sphere against the people of Indian origin in South 
Africa became (be theme of speeches and wniinss of every 
politically conscious person m India Over this subjection 
and arbitrarily legalized stale of affairs Dr B S Monjee 
lamented at the Coogress Session in December 1905 

We are boycotted as 8 nation in every respect, both 
in India and cml of India, particularly m ihe British 
colonies, to an extent of which those who have not 
personally seen Ihe actual state of things prevailing 
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there, can have no idea With the colonists that v.ord 
Indian has no other meaning than a mere stout cooly 
It IS completely beyond the powers of comprehension 
of a colonist that an Indian cooiy, as he is called 
then, can be a High Court Judge by dint of his own 
intelligence An Indian cannot travel by the fust and 
second cla*s carriages, he cannot enter the main 
station building, but has to be satisfied with a small 
thatched hut situnlcd at a long distance from the 
maw station building He is not admitlrd in a hotel 
because they do not taVe coolies m We are loudly 
proclaimed to be undesirables and breakers of public 
peace We cannot walk by the footpath which is 
there reserv ed for gentlemen only , but should we have 
the impudence to walk by il, every Colonist bas the 
right to drag us out into the centre of the road which 
IS meant for beasts of burden as cattle and horses 
and carriages We should not go into trams, other- 
wise we should be prepared to be kicked out of them 
for our loexcuseable impudence of defiling the seats 
which are reserved for the Europeans The traders 
(hero cannot be allowed to have their own way even 
in the matter of selection of tbeir clerks and 
servants " 

The imposition of racial superiority appears to have 
presented to the Indians an antiquated scene of the master 
and the servant relations, “white freedom and black serfdom ’ 
The peipetuatiOA of Ibis mediaeval iendeacy of race pnit 
end prejudice exulted in British domination ridiculing the 
hopes and aspirations of the enslaved people of India A 
sharp contrast between the discriminatory existence of the 
Indians and the predominating posuioo of the alien rulers 
received reflection m the foltowiag comment of Dr MS 
Moonjee 

Compare it now gentlemen with what treatment we 
have to offer them in our own country To India 
they claim they have a tight to come as honourable 
guests and members of those heaven — born services — 
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the Civit, Medical and Engioccfjng Services — lo 
dominate and rule oser us in the most {raperialistic 
fashion What a couttasi’ What an exhibition of 
our ctnasculity and tbeir steadied arrogance** “ 

The violent oppression of ibe basic aesthetic values of the 
ladiaos led to the arousing of racial faiitcfness and strife not 
only m the territory of South Africa but also on the mamland 
of India The deliberate denial of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms to the vast majority of South Africa's non* 
Western residents appeared to it to be open Houimg of social 
justice and wanton disregard of the ideals and obligations 
of the human species Though the British Government in 
India continued to regard the indenture sjsiem and the 
application of socio political disabilities on Indians in South 
Africa and other eofofKcs "merely ns a commercial trans 
action between individuals and drew comfort from the 
conclusion of the experts that its advantages had far out* 
weighed its disadvantages,"** the nationalist intelligentsia 
in India had made it sn issue of national prestige The 
whole system meant to Gofcbale and Malaviya exactly what 
slavery had meant lo Clarkson and Wilberforce On the 
political plitform of Its national organization they raised a 
vehement protest against the imposition of racial supremacy 
and attacked the whole indenture system as a symbol of 
"heloiry", ladignityand insult fn the annual sessions of 
the Indian National Congress the resolutions were frequently 
moved and unanimously adopted by the delegates 

Against the impOMlioD of the racial ascendancy Indians 
in South Africa made strong protest in public gatherings and 
represented their problem before the authorities of the South 
African Government But all their protests and peaceful 
representations proved of no avail and m the end they 
resorted to passive rcsistonce organized under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi Most of ibc participants m the 
agitation were laymen, pedlars ond hawkers and such They 
were all stirred by Mahatma Gandhi s spirit of self sacrifice 
Instead of yielding they posed the problem of Indian 
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natjonality in its positive aspect They tried to regain racial 
equality 

The significance of the unyielding struggle by Mahatma 
Gandhi and his associates against dcsparatc odds in South 
Africa on an issue involving the prestige of the Asian races 
did not go unnoticed in India The nationalist elements in 
India paid tribute to the participants in the struggle Mr 
GA Natesan stated in 1910 session of Indian National 
Congress 

They art men made of the stuff of true heroes and 
real patriots and they will on no account sell Ihcir 
birth right for a mess of pottage Their struggle 
knows no caste or creed They are not B A s or 
M A’s of our universities nor advocates of our High 
Courts They know nothing of the liberalism of 
Lord Morley, or the radicalism of John Stuart Mill 
or of the advanced socialism of Lloyd George, and 
yet these men braveroen poor men born of the 
people bred up among the people pursuing their 
peaceful and humble vocations as barbers as traders 
as washermen, as hawkers have shown a heroism 
and a fortitude which make the proudest amongst us 
blush They are there iightmg for the honour of 
India If today our countrymen m South Africa 
should yield the consequences will be most 
disasteroQS and honour of India will be imperilled ** 

The natjooalist mioded people strongly felt about the 
deprivation of dignity to their people in Africa The dis 
abilities imposed on them comprised an issue on which classes 
and masses literates aud illiterates moderates and militants 
all became one Poets writers and thinkers felt d“ep agony 
over the inequities perpetrated on them Their grrf found 
expression in a small verse composed by the Bengali poet 
Satyendra Nath Datta in 1912 


Ah there the guileless children of Ind 
Lured by (be immigration agents snares 
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manifested very strongly Jn countries enslaved by the 
Buropean powers, like India and others A contemporary 
foreign observer of this newly growing political consciousness 
in India commented 

Englishmen were slow to note the meaning which 
Indians read into the Japanese victories From the 
British point of view the triumph of Japan was that 
of a friendly power But there were Indians to whom 
It meant even more Where, now, they asked 
themscUes, was the vaunted superiority of the White 
man over the coloured man? •* 

The achievements of Japan m the Pacific War were taken 
by the people of India as really extraordinary In them they 
considered the upsurge of the whole of Asia from her long 
perpetuating politico economic backwardness and stagnation 
Japan itself came to be recognized a dominant factor to 
reckoned with in Asian politics The Indian Reties (Madras) 
dated January 1905 commented 

A race of dwarfs fed chiefly on nee has been able to 
demonstrate to the astonished occidental that she can 
use well the ^'latest death^dcaiing devices of the 
White men" Japaa has compelled to capitulate the 
very Power which once disdained to recognise her 
entity . She has demonstrated to the Occident the 
winner potentialities of the Orient There is no 
concealing the fact that Japan is rousing all the great 
nations of the world to bestir themselves “ 

The Russo-Japanese War aroused a great disliking of 
alien rule It gave impetus to the spirit of armed revolt 
against British ascendency Moderate leaders of the Congress 
were inspired to demand for the Orst time the citahlishment 
of self rule in India The very demand for the self rule 
undermined the political prestige and racial ascendancy of 
the British regime Presiding over the annual session of the 
Indian National Congress held at Benaras in 1905 Gokbale 
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pointed out that their whole future was bound up wnh the 
reJaijve pouiion of the two races in India The doroination 
of one race over the other, parircularly when there was no 
great dtspaniy between Ihejt intellectual qualities or their 
general civilization, inflicted injury on the subject people m 
man) wajs On the moral side, the contemporary situation 
was sieadjlj destroymg the capicitj for initiative and 
"dwarfing” them ns men ©faction On ihemaicfjal side, it 
had resulted in the impovetiilimcnt of ihe people As in 
Ireland, the esiJ of absentee landlordism had in the past 
BSSravaied racial doromaiion of the Engluh oser the Irish, 
so in India what may be called absentee eapjiaJjsm, had been 
added to the racial ascendancy of Cnglishmen ** 

Besides the victory of Japan over Russia, there occurred a 
number of other political events in other parts of Asm — the 
1905 Proletarian Resolution in Russia, the Turkish Revolution 
in 1908, the overthrow ofthe Manchu 1)> nasty in China by 
the nationalist Kuommtans Party under the leadership of 
Dr Sun Yat'Sen m 1911 With the rest of Asia India was 
bound to be afleded by these powerful polmeal eienls The 
steady development and growih of "anii white” feelings 
received a strong stimulus from these potiiical developments 
in the neighbouring countries of India too 

In his paper "East and West m India" read at the 
assemblage of the Universal Races Congress held rn London 
inJulj, 1911, Mr Gokhale asked Ihe western powers with 
great confidence to revise iheir old concept ion of the oriental 
countries as well as (he old standards to regulate their 
relations with them He stated 

The traditional view, so well expressed by the poet, 
of the changeless and unresisting East, "beholding 
with awe (be legions ofthe West, us (hey thundered 
past her, bowing low before tJw storm, while the 
storm lasted and plunging back again in thought, 
when the storm was over', seemed for centuries to 
encourage — almost mvile — unchecked aggression 
by Western nations in Eastern lands, m utter 
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disregard of the rights or feelings of Eastern peoples. 
Such aggression, howaser. could not go on for ever, 
and the protest of the Eastern world against it, as 
evidenced by the stead) groulh of a feeling of 
jiational self-respect in different Eastern lands, has 
DOW gathered sufTicieni strength and volume to render 
its continuaDce on old lines extremely improbable, if 
not altogether impossible “ 

World War I 

The beginning of World Wat I and the participation of 
the Indian people in it, was another turning point in the 
evolution of Indian nationalism hnd in the decline of the 
racial ascendancy and prestige of the alien regime in India 
li led to further political awakening m India Before the 
war the imperial powers of Europe in their dealings with 
tbeir colonies in Asia generally put up a united front wrhich 
was »cfy rmportaoi. ss n d«pfa)ed ibesoJidarii} of the 
western MS-a-vis Asian colonies But once Europe 

was imohed in the War all the western powers began to bid 
for Asian support The inherent faith of racial ascendancy, 
displayed powerfully till lately, began to be undermined by 
the European powers themselves by hurling cODlemploous 
descriptions at the socio-cultoral attainments of one another 
The entire propaganda apparatus of the British regime >n 
India was channelized tn towards proving to Indians that the 
nations of the Axis alliance were inbuman “Huns** and 
“Bosches” 


Indians along with other Asian colonial people made a 
significant contribution towards the winning of the War. 
They sent their troops to Europe not merely as a few cavaliers 
to act as “hewers of wood and drawers of water” to their 
British soldiers and officers but to march along with them in 
France against the mightiest of German and Austrian armies 
and to fill the most important gaps m their “red line” in an 
unforeseeo severe w/nrer of Eorapem 1914-1$. They could 
not be replaced till the arrival of the Kitchner armies and 
dominion contingents The impact of this new contingency of 
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Indtan fighting m Europe in support of a “white** Bation 
against another “white” nation knd Hs allies was an unprece* 
dented phenomenon It introduced a great change in the 
TOoni status of the racial superioruy of the alien regime To 
demand from the Indians to subscribe to war loans to 
safeguard democracy and lo check the imposition of German 
AuZ/i/rc oser the democratic cmlized world meant really an 
esposition of the moral weakness of the metropolitan regime 
to Its own dependent and subjected people 

Moreover, the slogans like the right of self-determination 
to esery racial community, defence of democracy and 
freedom against militarism and aatocraej. a war of justice 
and righteousness against the siolation of national morality 
and independence of smaller countries made the Indian 
people aware of the need to eradicate the racial ascendancy 
of the alien regime 

Indians also took (he full advantage of their staying in 
Europe They w ere impressed by ihe various developments 
in Faropc Valentine Chtrol wnt-s 

To the great majority of these men who had fought 
our bailies on many fronts and even in Europe, the 
war had brought their tint glimpse of Western 
conditions and habits of life, and, when (hey came 
home, they had many tales to (ell and ofien of the 
seamy side of ibe things they bad seen Some of the 
more intelligent who had been in France were able to 
draw pictures of contrasted cruelty with the miserable 
life of Indian RYOT They had their share of the 
common victory and if they returned not a little 
proud of their own ocbiocroents, they were not 
reluctant to convey (he tmprtssion that without them 
the war would never have been won for England, and 
those who had remained at home nodded approvingly, 
bearing in mind Ihe urgent appeal made to India for 
more and still more recruits during the last phases of 
the war ” 


M Vateniinc Cbirot, ltd a, n S?, p 1*5 
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These Indian soldiers had come to believe that by filling 
ibe gaps of the Empire m troops and arms India was entitled 
to have achieved the equality of a comradeship All such 
stones travcHcd from one village to another and into remote 
jungles and highland valleys which had hardly ever seen a 
white person, and just at a juncture when many other 
circumstances conspired to produce a ferment of unrest 
and racial jealousy, nothing could have been better 
calculated to spread further and deeper psychological change 
in the Indian outlook towards Ibe ruling race— an altitude 
which had begun with the Japanese victories over Russia and 
which the outbreak of the great war bad only for a time 
arrested Later developments were quick to show how 
speedily change had spread even amongst the “silent” masses 

In the course of their delving of European secrets the 
Indians came to know that the Europeans races also bad 
their weaknesses Everything was cot as it was advertised in 
the colonial countries There were still slums, dirty streets, 
congestion m European cities where the “white” proletariat 
and peasant classes were constantly struggling against the 
European trading and landlord classes Moreover, the 
ferocity of war Icme lighted the drawbacks of the Western 
civilization and culture itself Interpreting their state of 
mind Valentine Chirol wrote 

With the Secret bilferness of the racial feelings which 
had grown up m India before the war still in their 
hearts, the chief impression which its (war’s) horrors 
ended by producing on many a educated Indian who 
watched it from afar was one of amaaement at so 
barbarous and almost fratricidal a struggle between 
the great white nations of the world and they read 
into the ruin m which it seemed to have plunged 
victors and vanquished alike the impending bank 
ruptcy of Western civilization Some were genuinely 
shocked at the spectacle which a distraught Europe 
presented 

The death, disease and devastation brought about by the 
War led Mahatma Gandhi to describe the ‘Satanic” nature 
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of the civilisations that donitnalcd contemporafy Europe 
Every canon of public morality bad been broken by the 
victors in the name of virtue No lie had been considered 
(00 full to be uttered Europe was only nominally Cbristian 
In reality it was "«orshtpping demons”, he added ♦* 

Unlike Indians some members of the alien regime were 
apt to draw very different concJusiuns from the victories in 
war Remammg ignoraot of the stupendous political 
consciousness in India they merely concluded in their vieto- 
nei, the display of another new proof of (be tenacity and 
•uperierity of their race They did not generally attach much 
importance to the great contribution of Indians m the war, 
and continued to adhere to ibe old racial superiority complex. 
Thus, following the War, Dritish civilization was at its worst 
in racial arrogance Condemning this approach of the Entons 
in India in a letter written to the Secretary of State for India 
on 9 November 1917 Mr P KL. Banerjee, a town planner of 
Delhi, complained 

We believe we are looked upon by White men as cars 
end dogs and that Is the coal fire burning in every 
Indian heart That England who has so many 
coloured races under her suieranity, she should not 
set example of race hatred lo the world system, 
and she should control properly these white people 
here, who are kicking and valifying India and leading 
astray her civil servants by every possible means and 
are onflaming HI feelings rn Ultra-Torum in England 
by falsehood and misrepresentation ” 

Summing up, the pursuance of racial discrimination by 
members of the alien regime played a historical role in the 
evolution of nationalism not only in India but in the entire 
Afro-Asian world Under the pretext of racial superiority 
tssxnnci aiwus there went on an econnnxic and 

pohticalexploitation of the people of Asia and Africa for 
centuries And it often implied more or less complete apathy 
and indifference towards the socio political and economic 
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advancement of hundreds of millions of human beings The 
repressive measures often employed by the Western ruling 
races to quell the national armed revolts and upsurges, appear 
to point out that their aggressive nationalism was primarily 
interested in the attainment of Iheir economic prosperity at 
the cost of the oriental peoples Thus their nationalism 
reached the summit of imperialism — the highest stage of the 
capitalist economy Enriching their socio political apparatus, 
to a greater extent through the exploitation, the ruling classes 
'inthe European countries condntttdlongdisccnirscs, speeches 
and symposia often with great eloquence, sometimes laughing 
under their sleeves, on the economic degradation, low 
percentage of literacy and communal and sectional dissensions 
which, in their view, disqualified the “coloured” races from 
attainmg and later on mastering the political apparatus of 
self government It rarely occurred to them to find out if 
they themsches fully mastered the techniques highly essential 
for ruling over others -- intellectual perception, broad 
outlook, sympathetic approach, ethical and moral idealism 
and habitual seir-<lenial Actually speaking, the absence of 
these virtues hastened the process of toppling the entire 
system of imperial domination m Asia And the ruling 
classes m England themselves accepted the responsibility for 
Its disappearance in an loterestiog posthumous study con- 
ducted m the correspondence columns of the London Timei 
on the eve of the 1959 general elections held there Speaking 
at the Sydney Kotary Club, a former Chief Justice of High 
Court in Australia, Sir John Latham stated 

Bntain lost its empire in the east largely on account 
of bad manners by its representatives Asian had 
been treated with arrogance There are only two 
great powers in the world cow — Russia and America 
Yet we British people tdl ourselves we still have 
moral leadership We arc the only ones who think 
so British people must give up their ideas of being 
a master race * 

Endorsing this approach the Times dated 16 September, 
1959 commented editorially 
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The fulure Gtbbon who takes up the task of 
charting the end of Bntam’e imperial era had better 
not confined his researches to the documents m White 
Hall and the writings of nationalist leaders in Asia 
He will have to discover just what part was played in 
the decline by the behaviour of Englishmen — not to 
mention English women— who Jived their Jives m the 
East For every Mao Tse-tung seized on his youthful 
road by the blinding light of a Man, there arc many 
other leaders of Asian and African nationalism whose 
temper have been stoked by a succession of insults 
The arrogance of the erpatfiat still survives in some 
places and long years abroad only insulate it from 
the changing attitudes at home So it is a sad but 
true comment that this air of superiority of white 
over hroxvn must be set against the many virtues of 
British rule Aloogwith the social achievements of 
countless colonial PWDs will have lobe set the 
impalpable snobberies and snubs that accelerated (he 
end ’I 


A Quoiber of ocher participants m the seminar expressed 
somewhat similar views Their approaches ideniified with 
the theory that the conception of master race was responsible 
for the bad manners and arrogance displayed by the members 
of the alien race in frcaticg the people id Asia and Africa 
Under the pretext that they were divinely destined to carry 
the “white man’s burden" these rulers treated the subject 


faces in a masterly fashion TJiis was to a greater extent 
responsible for creating unbridgeable gap between the 
oriental and occidental communities The trufli of the anta> 
gonism ultimately culminated in the loss of the Empire One 
of the other participants m the sym^sia. Richard Hilton 
wrote in his letter to the editor on 18 September 1969 


Surely a wider study of imperial history shows that 
“badoJd days” were the men 
who buiJt Brilisb greatness Their pampered descen- 
dants are those who have thrown it away It is true 
there have been borwbJe examples of this (British bad 
tnanners and arrogance) particularly in recent years 

when changing social conditrons sent men of a cruder 
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type to represent Great Britam overseas (These) 
lesser men were carrying on the good work to the 
bitter end Minority of Asians, 'Wcsiern educated 
intcUectuals sufTered fromlhis arrogance • Unfor- 
tunately globe-trotting dcnigrators of things British 
had neither the time nor linguistic ability to talk to 
Asian villagers ” 

All this stood in sharp contrast to the ideals of liberty, 
equality and fraternity and popular government preached for 
centuries in European counirics. This verified the validity 
ofRudyard Kipling’s famous remark “there ain’t no ten 
commandments east of Suez**. The endeavours made by 
many western writers and statesmen to resolve the dualism 
manifesting in the poliiics of the imperial powers, by argu- 
ments of biological and racial infertonty or innate incapability 
of the “coloured" people on the one hand, and trusteeship 
and mandate over the “backward” races of Asia and Africa 
on the other, left tbe orienlai people looking in great 
astonishment at their intelligeat technique of self-complacence 
and self deception This dualistic approach provided enough 
opportunity to the Asian people to limelight tbe inherent 
contradictions of western imperialism and disapprove its 
perpetuation During his sojourn to England in 1919 
Maulana Mohamed All told his London audience that a new 
kind of fatalism was preached to them — from the so-called 
scientific West It was imagined that in the “darker” races 
there was someihitig infcnor, that God had given them not 
only skins of “darker hue”, but also a “darkness” that was 
moral as well as physical Challenging Ibis approach he 
stated 


If the darker races must for ever be looked upon m 
this way, the fatalism of the West was worse than the 
fatalism of tbe East You may be contended with 
this state of Ihings but we are not We have learnt 
the dignity of our race We are a self-respecting 
people 


tl Ibid^ 19 September 1959 p 7, cot 5 
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POLITICAL ENDEAVOURS FOR FREEDOM 

A— Role of (be Upper Classes 


India was nol won by the sword ahne, she was won 
parity by the sword, partly by diplomacy, but mainly 
by the unfaithfulness and treachery of her own sons 
and (he acquiescence of the great mass of the people, 
she \ias not won from (he people of India, bur front 
small ruling and military classes divided among 
themtehes and inferior la organisation If India Is 
to be won back from her present rulers, it must be 
done not by small highly-edueoled dosses but by o 
stupendous change in the attitude of the mass of the 
people which wlHbrmg them into acthe sympathy hiM 
a resolute, powerful and highly organised middle and 
upper class in its demand for obsolu’e Self-governmeM 
If this change is brought about, India cannot be held 
even tn the last resort by the snord , for the sword 
of England has ne\er measured its strength and 
will never dare to mearure Its strength against the 
MtU of many miiUons of men 

[The Sonde Matram, January 1907, Selections From 
the Sathe Nenspapers published In the Punjab 
received upto 19 January 1907 (Confdl), n 3, p 18 J 

As staled in the introductory chapter, out of the 
establishment and developmeot of the new capitalist economy 
due to the Introduction of the western state system and the 
spread of the modern system of education there took place 
the growth of the new social classes in India, which were 
completely unknown to the pre^Britisb social organism in 
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India * The process of transformation started m the 
nineteenth century and with the beginning of the twentieth 
century it accelerated With farther industrialization and 
spread of modern education the distinctive features of these 
various classes also crystalized and left a distinctive impact 
on the growth of nationalism in India Though the process 
of the growth of these various social classes was an uneven 
one, yet wherever it took roof, it lafluenced the growth of 
nationalism 

Landlords and Princes 

Among all the social classes the class of landlords was 
financially the most powerful* As this class was the 
creation of the alien regime, it, generally speaking, always 
supported the continuation of British rule m India When- 
ever any opportunity came they cast tbcir political weight in 
support of the perpetuation of the alien control They 
opposed the emergence of nationalist forces which either put 
forward demands for democratic change or coostiiutional 
reform in the prevailing administrative structure or organized 
political struggles for the attainment of the same They saw 
a danger to their own position in the development of the 
national liberation struggle Hence they were alarmed and 
took active measures to assist the colonialists to subdue the 
movement The anoonneeroeot by the Government in the 
middle of 1906 deciding not to implement certain measures 
outlined by Curzon, which would have curtailed the rights of 
prmccs and other ‘•ruling” landlords, provided a new 


1 For further study see Dr Tara Cbaod History of the Freedom 
Movement (Gavenmieai of India Publications Divistoo. 1967). 
pp 108-69 

2 D sby’s catculalions of the distribution of national income provides 
us With an idea of the eoonnous profits made hy the upper classes 
Settiog the total national locome at £382,400000 Digby estimated 
that £ SO 000 000 poured annually into the pockets of 10000 euUog 
princes, titled nijahs and zammdan 75 000 bankers and moneylen- 
ders prosperous traders and their like took as much as £ 75 000 000 
About the same sum was divided amoeg some 7,50^000 small 
traders aod rbopkeepera These figures clearly indicate that less 
than haif of India's nauonal income was shared by the great 
majority of the popalation— 294 ouBon people. [W Digby, Prosp' 
erouP’ BritUh India {Umioa 1901), pp 6IS16J 
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anti nationalist attitude of the landlords According to one of 
the reports it was on the 30 June, 1917 that a Tnanifcsto was 
published by a large numbers of leading zamwdars of the 
Madras Presidency, drfiailely dissociating IbcnJseJves from 
the Home Rule movement and repudiating the pronounce 
meats of their representatives on the Indian and Madras 
Legislative Councils, namely KV Rangaswami Ayyangar 
and K-R.V Krishna Rao Pantalu, of whom the latter 
endeavoured afterwards to mate it cleat that hts support of 
the Home Rule policy was at least quali&ed Individual 
letters of warning and protest had also been published by the 
Maharaja of Bobbili. late member of the Executive Council 
by the Raja of KoJlengodc, an Ex member of the Madras 
Legislative Council by Kavalappara Nayar, a member of the 
same body at that time and by Mirza Abdul Hussain 
the Persian Consul and until shortly before a m-mber of 
the Legislative Council m Burma The hew India of Mrs 
B*sant singled out th* two forro-r m some castigative 
articles • 

On tbeir side, the British Goverament took proper note of 
these messages of loyalty, they adopted measures to draw the 
landlords closer to their side In a reform bill lotiodueed 
by Lord Minto was stated. 

No scheme of consulutionaJ reform would meet the 
real requirements of the present time which did not 
make adepnate provision /or ji^uesenting the landed 
aristocracy of India, the mercantile and indostrial 
classes • 

Expressing its views oxt the constitutional reform bill, an 
Indian newspap-r of liberal views stated 

The large landowner was tiU lbs other day the ball 
of ofBcia) denanciatioo vow he is the pillar of the 
state and him we should all fall down and worship 


n 8 Home (Pol,) DcpOMl, ComoaeQt of India July 1911 Ftl* 
\No 2,p 4 

9 Vifw* «/ India, 3 Angnsl. 190T p 4 

10 {^^edfromrirnCTo/liurtf ISeplMDbCT 1907 p 7 
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In September 1907, an extraordinary press communique 
was issued to se! the Bengal bndidrdf' apprehensions at rest 
and assure them that there would be no alterations m the 
land assessment ” 

Guided by their own socto political transformation m 
England the British regime was keen to associate this class 
of landlords m every measure of odmmislratisc and legislative 
change The practijing of this alliance, bonever, displayed 
Its futility because of the m'ibilii> of the landlords to emerge 
as the true representatives of the Indian r}ot Prof Beni 
Prasad writes 

The transition from autocratic to democratic govern* 
ment has often been mediated in history by enligbf en- 
ed arisiocraticsovefotoeat Tbe Judian Oovernmeot 
was actually led by the landlords in large numbers 
through sscigbtage to the legislative chambers 
Experience, however, demonstrated that they lacked 
the requisites of leadership The inevitable assump- 
tion of all power by an etlieiem and centralised bure- 
aucracy in the middle of the nineteenth century had 
exposed large feudal holdings to the drawbacks of 
functionicss property The course of history had not 
trained the landlords to those habits of public life 
which enabled the British aristocracy to shoulder the 
responsibility of constitutional government for more 
than two hundred years The new opportunities of 
higher education had mostly escaped them The sys- 
tem of land tenure in North India was feudalistic and 
weighed heavily on the tenantry creating an antagon- 
ism which ruled the landholders out of the chances of 
national leadership’* 

Moreover, the feudal elements were talcresled in acquiring 
poliiical power not for the sake of leading the entire nation 
as their ancestors, though working under a dilTcrent system, 
had done, but for defending their privileged position m the 


II Tlmetof India 28 Seplember l9CI7,p 10 

12. n#nl P/isad, Indio's Hindu ^fnsllm QnestSons (Londcin, Georse 
Allensnd Unwin Ltd , 1946), pp 42 3 
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social Organism Therefore, when they set up their class 
organizations they were aimed at acquiring the political 
pOH'er which wau)d guarantee the sfafus ot ihstr 
prevailing privileged position It is a historical fact that 
genuine conservatism, rooted m resp-ct for traditional legacy 
and in evolutionary dictums of national advance, can be a 
stabilizing factor in politics It can also alternate m power 
with radicalism as in Great Britain But defence of privilege 
against privilege leads to the creation of a faction, not a 
parly And, if it continues to gam political influence, paves 
the way for revolution Thus, doe to their inability to emerge 
as the representatives of the Indian people the landlords 
could not acquire much decisive political power 

In the sphere of social reform too the landlords, with 
certain exceptions, cast their vote in favour of statut quo 
They opposed the abolition of the caste system, purdka and 
a number of other social changes In such circumstances 
there Were very rare chances for this class to emerge as the 
leader of public life la India 

Boargeolsie 

As narrated m the lotroduciory chapter, the next new 
financially powerful social class, besides the landed aristo- 
cracy, was the modern commercial, industrial and financial 
bourgeoisie In consequence of the big expansion of infernal 
and Catenial trade, establishment and expansion of modem 
indusjries and banJka in India this rJass emerged as not an 
insignificant phenomenon The alien regime was not so much 
hostile to its growth and indeed was keen to associate its 
members in the admininistraiive and legislative functions of 
the state, and this class was also equally interested in sharing 
'Ajt- 'pthAm'i pw*iT even m siteoriinaie form. Koweter, ir* 
to the conflict of interests between Indian and European 
industrial and commercial classes the alien regime sided with 
or gave preference to the European businessmen and indus- 
tnalisis who cnioycd the special prerogatives as a ruling race. 
At this step-motherly treatment the Indian bourgeoisie felt 
disgusted. Voicing its sentiments there appeared m /To/ 
dated 24 September, 1909 the following lines 

Wholesale trade is in the bands of foreigners and we 

have to content ourselves on the cruait« thrown to cs 
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In ofdcr to undermine the priviteged position of the 
British commercial and industrial interests and to enhance 
Its financial position the Indian bourgeoisie community set up 
Its own independent organizations and associations Ijhc the 
Marwari Chamber of Commerce at Calcutta m 1900, the 
Indian Industrial Conference at Bombay in 1905, the Indian 
Merchants’ Chamber at Bombay in 1907, and the South 
Indvaw Chamber of Commetc* ttt. Madtas in 1909 In the 
annual gathering of these respectitc associations the Indian 
bourgeoisie cnticized and struggled against the restrictions 
arbitrarily imposed by the alien regime on its natural process 
of prosperity e g , the restrictions imposed on the free access 
of this class to the world market It demanded the opening 
of technological institutions, financial assistance from the 
governcicnt for the rapid growth of industrialization etc In 
us first annual conference held at Benaras on 30 December 
1905, the Indian industrial conference resolved that 

This conference urges the Government of India and 
all Provincial Governments and Administrations as 
also the people of India according to ibeir process 
and opportunities 

1 To found Technical Schools id all large centres 
for the industrial education, oa an adequate 
scale, of the Indian people, 

2 To encourage and help Indian manufactures, 

3 And to foster and extend the use of such maou* 
facturcs in India m preference to foreign goods 

This annual gathering of the Indian Industrial Conference 
also recommended to the Indian capitalists the establishment 
of the weaving schools where boys might Jeam the use of 
such looms It also urged them to establish at their own 
cost schools for spinning, dyeing, pottery, carpentry and the 
manufacture of ironware and btasswork, m order to afibrd 
facility to boys of all castes and classes to leam such useful 
judostnes as a means of livelihood. The conference also 
rest ived to raise large funds for industrial education and to 
establish trusts for the establishment of technological colleges 
on tb* most modern lines adopted m technically and 
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industrially advanced cooatnes like America, Japan and 
other European countries for the iraioing of large numbers 
of students in the various industries which were profitable in 
India Desides, provincial committees were also to be 
established for giving effect to the above recommendations 

Again in its annual conference held on 30 December 1907 
at Surat the Indian Industrial Conference expressed its sense 
of satisfaction oser the industrial survey carried out m the 
United Provinces and a number of other provinces and urged 
other provincial fovcrnmenij to conduct similar mdusfria! 
surveys m their respective xoncs Such a process, the 
Conference believed, would facilitate the introduction of a 
sound system of technical education and the nell ordered 
development of local industries The (inference also thanked 
the Oovernment of the Uniied Provinces for planning to 
introduce a fairly comprehensive system of technical educa* 
tion It also urged the other Provinces and princely states 
to encourage technical education 

In Its tession in 1909 the Conferenee regreited that the 
proposal of the Untied Provinces Government for the 
establishment of a technological college at Kahpur had not 
been sanctioned by the Secretary of State 

In the sixth meeting in 1910 the Conference placed on 
record its firm conviction that, “for efTcclively promoting the 
mdusirial progress of this country", it was essential that 
"the Government should establish here at least one fully 
equipped polytechnic college (orimpaitiog the highest kind 
of instruction in the applied science and industrial arts ’’ 
In the same meeting the Conference called upon the Indian 
universities to open faculties of commerce to institute 
degrees in commerce and to affiliate commercial colleges 

In Its tenth meeting held in 1914 the Conference urged 
the Government of India to develop the Tata Research 


15 Report of the Thlrttenth Imban Mmirlal Conference, held at 
CeleuHaln 19J7 IW*> I, pp 1*11. 

16 Ibid . pp VII VIII 
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realized their utility because they were useful, jnielligcnt, 
shrewd, devoted to their assignment, and willing to work 
They relieved their superior British officers of much of their 
mental work, and left them ample scope for playing, merry- 
making and resting. There is a substantia! element of truth 
JD the saying that many a British officer heading a particular 
department ruled the country with the brain of the “Bengalee 
Baboo ” In the words of Lala Lajpat Rai, “the Bengalee 
Baboo worshiped the feringhcc as Mai Sap ' ** 

Oa this decisne importance of the intelligentsia Lala 
Lajpat Rai writes 

The reins of practical management were mostly in 
Bengalee bands whether it was a court of justice or 
aroenue commissioner's office or commissariat 
depot or an adjoiaot's camp or the department of 
land survey education The heads of departments 
were always English, but the beads of nioisterial 
establishments were generaity Bengalees The English 
could not do without them The former did not know 
the language of the country, nor did they know th» 
» character of the people The Bengalees were thus an 

absolute necessity With the spread of a knowledge of 
the Eoelish languace, the first generation of the 
English knowing Indians IQ everv province came to 
occupy an important position While the old- 
fashioned Pandft Of Modivi soiked, the English 
knowing Hindu or Mohammedan basked m sunshine 
and flourished ** 

Once this intelligentsia come lo realize the importance 
of rts tcdfspen<36f/ity in tie framework of the pofiticai, legal 
and economic administration of the country it began lo 
aspire for the summit of the particular administrative depart 
ment which had so far bwn monopolized by the alien 
bureaocrarts and wheirfrom all the directives of power, 
guidance and rulings were moed In this aspiration of the 
intelligentsia the ali«n boreaucrat saw a challenge lo his own 


27 Rai. Youag tmba (New York. B W Herebsch 1919) pp 
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ruJ/ng posjl/on, from whtcfa be could not re«ife wtthout 
jeopardizing bis own poliUcal and economic security, and 
more than that his distlnclise social iiaius built up on the 
racial superiority compicj To safeguard his privileged 
status he esolicd the odd philosophy of laying down that the 
coloured “Asiatic" began to deteriorate intellectually as well 
IS physical!) on the itiaintncnt of puberty and adulthood 
Howescr, esen if b) chance there could be an exception to 
this dictum, an “Asiatic**— however abianced, superior and 
cHlcient he might be intellectually or physically— he could 
never attain a status of equality with a European by the law 
of nature Thus, there arose a claih of interests And the 
intelligcstsia became aware of Iheir inferior status forcibly 
imposed upon them by the crude realities of life m the 
frameworL of the socio political organism Lata Lajpat Rai 
summarizes this changed outlook 

Their ambition, however, soon met a cheek They 
could equal the Driiish in drinking and freedbinking, 
but they could not aspire to hts position and place 
m the government of the country Some of them 
decided to try this tn the ease of their sons They 
sent them to England A few passed the Indian Civil 
Service and the fndiao Medical Service eaaminaiions, 
others became barristers Doth found out by bitter 
experience that, howcverable and clever they might 
be, tt hatcvcf their intellectual acquirements, no matter 
if (hey were Christians, or semi*Chrisiian$, or free- 
Ihtnken, there was a limit to their aspirations both 
in service and out of it That was the Hrst eye< 
opener ** 

These Indian inieUecluals also pointed out that where 
careers had been available to them in (he liberal professions 
they had often achieved great distinction at the law courts, 
on the Bench, in literature Besides, they had proved them* 
selves competent and efficient enough to fill all the posts 
accessible to them in (he Indian Civil Service Wjiboui ibcir 
help m the many subordinate departments the day to-day 
work of administration could not have been completed fora 
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realized their utility because they were useful, intelligent, 
shrewd, devoted to their asstgninent, and willing to work 
They relieved their superior British officers of much of ibeir 
mental work, and left them ample scope for playing, merry- 
making and resting There is a substantial element of truth 
in the saying that many a British officer heading a particular 
department ruled the enuntry with the brain of the “Bengalee 
Baboo *’ In the words of Lala Lajpat Rai, “the Bengalee 
Baboo worshiped the fenoghce as jVoi £ap 

On this decisive importance of the intelligentsia Lala 
Lajpat Rai writes 

The reins of practical management were mostly in 
Bengalee hands whether it was a court of justice or 
a rcNenue commissioner's office or coromtssanal 
depot or an adjutant’s camp or the department of 
land sorvey education The heads of departments 
were always English, but the heads of ministerial 
establishments were generally Benealees The English 
could not do Without them The former did not know 
the language of the country, nor did they know the 
' character of the people The Bengalees were thus an 

absolute necessity With the spread of a knowledge of 
the English languace, the first generation of the 
English knowing Indians in everv province came to 
occupy an important position While the old- 
iaAhjoned Pjjsdu or MopJyj 5oIk«J. iJbe BugJish 
knowmg Hindu or Mohammedan basked m sunshine 
and fiounsfaed ” 

Once this lotclligentsia come to realize the importance 
of Its mdispensabihty m the framework of the political, legal 
and economic administration of the conniry it began to 
aspire for the summit of the particular administrative depart 
meat which had so far been monopolized by the alien 
bureancrarts and wherefrom all the directives of power, 
guidance and rolings were issued In this aspiration of the 
intelligeatsia the alien bureaucrat saw a challenge to hts own 
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ruimg poiiiion. from uhtch he could not resile wrthoot 
jcopardiimg bis own political and economic security, and 
more than that his distinctixe social status built up on the 
racial superiority complei To safeguard his privileged 
status heeiotved the odd philosophy of laying down that the 
coloured “Asiatic'* began to deteriorate intellectually as well 
as physically on the attainment of puberty and adulthood 
Howeser, even if by chance there could be an exception to 
ihit dictum, nn “AsiaiJe**— honcrcrabvanccd, superior and 
elTicicBt he might be intellectually or physically— he could 
never attain a status of equality with a European by the law 
of nature Thus, there arose a clash of interests And the 
intelligeoisia became aware of ibeir infeijor status forcibly 
imposed upon them by the crude realities of life m the 
frameworL of the socio-political organism Lata Lajpat Rat 
summarises this changed outlook 

Ihcif ambition, however, soon met a check They 
could equal the Dritish in drinking and free thinking, 
but they could not aspire to his position and place 
in the government of the country Some of them 
decided to try this in the case of their sons They 
Sent (hem to England A few passed (he Indian Civil 
Service and the Indian Medical Service examinations, 
others became barristers Doth found out by bitter 
eapcrienee that however able and clever they might 
be, whatever their intellectual acquirements, no matter 
if they were Christians, or semi Christians, or free- 
thinkers. there was a limit to their aspirations both 
in service and out of it That was the first eye- 
opener ** 

These Indian intellectuals also pointed out that where 
careers had been available to (hem in the liberal professions 
they had often achieved great distinction at the law courts, 
on the Bench, in literature Besides, they had proved them- 
selves competent and cflicicnt enough to fid ad the posts 
accessible ro them in rhe Indian Civil Service Without ibeir 
help in the many subordinate departments the day-to day 
work of administration could not have been completed fora 
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single day They also contended that they musi, bj intuitjon. 
be better decision makers than fotcigners, %ho uerc, after 
all "birds of passage”, m regard to the requirements, privi* 
leges and desires of their oun fcllov. countrjmen Fur* 
tbermore, they were better interpreters to them of that much 
of Western ideas and cutiurc as they could safely digest 
sMlhout losing their basic national characteristics Still 
further, due to the absorption of their intellectual skill in 
admmistraliNe and politcal matters of the Government the 
Indian intellectuals filled the vacuum that existed belwrea an 
Englih official and Indian masses both of whom could not 
come m direct contact due to the bar of a link language. 
They, therefore, viere an indispensable link between a foreign 
niler and their own illiterate and baeWard couotfyns'‘n 
They, thus, were no longer content with the miror positions 
which they had been occupire in the administrative 
apparatus. They claimed their country as their own and 
raised the slogan of "India for the Indians”. 

Against these forcibly imposed crude realities of life nhea 
this section of the intelligentsia resented and demanded the 
Indianizatiofl of the Civil Service oroierlooked the orders 
and commands of the alien superiors or went to the extent 
of openly challeogine their claims, the alien ruling agencies 
lost no lime in suspending dismissing or renting seme of 
them from iheir respective positrons Some of them were also 
rejected on the pretence of Daw in their preparations to 
the hieher jobs of Civil Servree 

Out of this crisis there arose a new class of latell 
igentsia, v, hich became strongly aoti*6nMsh, fully aware that 
their cherished aspirations would remain urfuJfilled so Jong 
as. these was alvew dommatvon \n India The pec^ le of this 
class started settiog up their own socio political organixati 
oos to further their claims maniildtone, partly due to tbeir 
financially weak position and, partly due lo tbcir imbibing of 
liberal enltare of the West It was their existence, more then 
anvthing else that led to harshness and estraneement between 
Englishman and Indian People like Sorendra Naih Banerjea 
and Anrobindo Ghosh belonged to this categorv of the 
mtelligentsia Gradually ihej became the harbingers of the 
nationalist movement aiming at the establishment of self- 
rule in India 
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Besides this category there was another section in this 
class which had acijuired its own independent lource of 
Inclihood They alio acduired modern education through 
the medium of rngfish Oradualfy, on the one hand they 
also became aware and came to recognize the supenomy 
and the advanced nature of the Western civilization and 
culture, and on the other, of the fact that there was a good 
deal in ihcir own locialorganismwhlc needed reform Initead 
of being swept away by the glare of the Western social organ 
ism IiLe tome people in iheir own class they wanted to 
import their advanced knowledge In (heir own sociai set up 
in order to redeem tt from ccniuncs long evils Hence they set 
up new independent social and religious movements to 
achieve iheir odjceilve People like Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
Virckanand Dadibhat Naoroji and Golhale belonged to 
this category 

To these two categories of the intelligentsia one function 
ing in the political and economic held the other acting in 
the soeio religious was added a ibird*-ihe under employed 
and the oneinploycd rntelhgentsia *• at the beginning of the 
present century Despite the apathetic attitude of the aheo 
regime towards the popularizatioo of the modern system of 
education on a universal level it spread considerably But it 
was not paralleled by a proportional development of India 
which would have provided more employment The disparity 
in these two specifc helds culminated in the growth of chronic 
unemployment among the members of the educated classes 
The serious proportions of unemployment in the educated 
youths endangered the security of livelihood of the intelli 
gentsia which plunged its youth into gloom often bordering 
on political discontent, frustration and despair The econo 
me suJTeriflgs of this section of the intelligentsia compelled 
It to join the movement of militant nationalism led by Bal 


}0 It will not be out of cootext to ron* out that a Urge number of 
employed (ntetlcciuah were pstd bessa Ir wages Atpecist study 
made by an Indian inst lute showed that 2 4a0 out of 3 0S4 college 
teschen earned under Re 30/ per month or lest than certain 
caiegor ei of workers. On ihc other hand unemployment wss the 
scourge of the Ind an Inteliifentsa In Bengal where the problem 
was acutely felt there were tpprosfmatcly 40 000 unemployed 
profess onsl people (Vaient oe Cb roi indian VMttt n 2} 
pp nssT\ 
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Pal and Lai— the famous tno Some of them also joined the 
armed revolutionary movements No wonder, many of them 
were moved by a genuine desire to broaden the sphere in the 
application of their energies and knowledge and to make 
themselves useful to their nation 

When these three sections of the intcllingcntsia met 
together they became a powerful force to guide the country 
However, they suffered from one great limitation— their 
financially weak position Dr Beni Prasad points out this 
inherent weakness 

Economically, the mlelligentsia repersents a grad- 
ation of wealh and poverty and, m the absence of 
large scale industrialisation concentrates on the public 
services and the learned professions Hence it suffers 
from an internal contradiction, it depends for its 
livelihood on a system which it aspires to trans 
form 

This inherent weakness did not, howeter, deter the 
intelligentsia m advancing towards the goal of socio politico- 
econnomic change Being 3 highly advanced intellectual 
class It devised ways and means to achieve its objectiie It 
sought she aliiance of the EnanciaBy privileged classes in 
India, namely, the capitalists and industrialists To seek the 
CO operation of these privileged classes the intelligentsia 
began to advocate and enhance the cause of industaial 
development of India in the annual gatherings of their 
respective political organisations It was brought to public 
notice by the intelligentsu that the indigenous industries m 
which a large number of people were employed before the 
introduction of the British regime were destroyed by tbe 
competition of the mechanised industries of Britain which 
dumped their goods into the Indian markets The demand 
was also put forward that to meet us economic requirements 
India should adopt the policy of rapid industrialization 
and impart technical education in its universities and 
colleges At the third annaul session of the Indian National 
Congress held m Madras in December 1887 there was moved 
unanimously the following resolution 
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That having regard to the poverty of the people it is 
desirable that the Covemaient be moved to elaborate 
a system of lechnicat education, suitable for the 
condition of the country, to encourage indigenous 
manufactures by a more strict observance of the 
orders already existing in regard to utiliung such 
manufactures for state purposes, and to employ more 
extensively than at present the skill and talents of the 
people of the country ** 

Stressing the greater opportunites of employment to the 
people on the planning of jodusimlzation, one of the 
delegates, Mr. Kashmath Triumbuck Kfaare stated in the 
same session 

These factories and workshops, genilemeo, when 
they spring up, will be a source of gaming an honest 
livelihood to thousands of our countrymen who 
now, destitute by any means, are driven to despair 
to keep body and soul together and, gentlemen, how 
welcome will be the day for India when, by the 
immense and growing development of her arts and in* 
duttnes, she wilt be able to find at least a wholesome 
morsel of food for her forty-five millons of com* 
pletcly destitute children, who are now, by official 
admission, going without even one single full meal 
a day ** 

The intelligentsia again brought the question of industri- 
alization before the fourth session of the Congress held in 
iSSS when a resolution was passed stating that the Govern- 
ment be moved to delay no longer the appointment of a 
mixed commission to inquire into the present industial 
condition of the country.** 

The agitation for industnalization of the country was 
intensively carried out m the successive period of 1905, 
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particolarlj after the Partiiioo of Bengal and inanguration 
of Swadeshi programme The spirit of Swadeshi was incnlca- 
ted to get resultant strides m indostnal progress People 
were exhorted to impose upon themselves a special protec 
tive tariff b\ taking a vow to nse Swadeshi goods in 
preference to foreign goods Claims for indnstnal autonomy 
within the Empire were also persistently put forward 

With the beginning of World War I tbeioieJligeotsia 
pressed upon the alien regime the desirabilitv and necessity 
of state aid for the growth of lodnstncs They pointed out 
that no conntry in the world has thrived mdostrially until 
the state came to its rescue The resolution onanimoasly 
passed at the annual session held in 1914 laid down 

In view of the present exceptional circumstances and 
in order to promote the material prosperity of the 
country, this Congress urges that immediate measures 
be taken by Government to organise and develop 
Indian industries 

Reeallisg the glorious past of India and lamenting her 
contemporary economic and industrial backwardness at the 
annual session of the Congress held m 1915 a delegate, R-N 
Mudholkar stated 

The land which then tbousards of years aeo was 
famed as the Strama Bhumi (ihe land of gold), as 
the land which possessed a soil the fertility of which 
Was hardly equalled and nowhere surpassed, which 
possessed a variety of climate capable of furtbermg 
the production of all kinds of agricultural wealth, 
which possessed mtoeral resources of a very high 
degree, the land which attracted Alexander, the land 
which attracted Mahmud Gaznavi, Mobamed 
Ghon, and the Mngbals. the land which in later 
times roused the cupidity even of Western Enrope of 
takmg awav wealth from here to their own country 
It would appear curious to them that land should 
now be consid-red as one of the poorest countnes in 
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the world Yet, it i* s fact Whenever there is a 
famine, hundreds and thousand* die like flies ” 

TointiR^ out that all talk and demands for self govern 
ment, equal right*, privilege* and adult franchise would 
remain simply political shibboleths so long as industrial!' 
2 aiionua*not begun another delegate, Sachindra Prasad 
emphasized in the same session 

We might talk glibly for pohiieal powers and 
privileges, we may demand enfranchisement and 
equal rights within the empire we may dream of a 
free and federated India , but all this talk and 
dream wilt end m mere illusion ifwe cannot work 
out the economic and industrial freedom of our 
country This resolution urges you to work and 
continue to work at a sacrifice for breaking the 
bondage of economic slavery of Mother India 
Japan has already stolen a march upon us 

The demand of industrialization and the chronic poverty 
of India continued to be emphasized m the subsequent 
sessions of the Indian Kaiional Congress In the 1918 session 
Mavjl Govifldji Seth lamnefcd 

tVe are more in an condition of a economic slavery 
than political slavery They came as traders into 
this country, and they traded and traded and still 
they are trading upon* our weaknesses Had it been 
a national Government, had we been associated with 
the Government in the manner that we were associa 
fed with the Moghuls in the past, the poverty of 
India would not have existed lo day We have cried 
in season and out of season (Our) cry was a cry in 
the wilderness** 

The demand of lodusirializatioo meant a great financial 
gam to the capitalist class, and thereby the growth of a 
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rinancia}}y sirong bourgeoisie It also gave a great opportv 
mty to the members of the intelligenlsia to find employment 
in the newly growing industries from svhere they could be 
utilitcd as a great source of strength to the broader cause of 
the intelligentsia Besides, they could also rely on the 
mercantile class during their political struggle against foreign 
rule 

Some of the politically conscious leaders of the inielli* 
gentsia also approached the feudal class to establish an 
alliance for the political advancement of India But with 
certain exceptions like Rabmdra Nath Tagore, who had 
enlightened themselves with modern requirements through 
the study of western culture and civilization, the latter class 
did not give a very fasourabfe response In an emergence of a 
powerful middle class intelligentsia the feudal class saw a 
great danger to the semblance of political power enjoyed by it 
in the impenallegislative councils. bestowed by the alien 
regime Secoodiv, support to this class would also mean the 
antagonizing of the British regime which bad devised and 
sustained the feudal class under the scheme of Permanent 
Settlement The growth of the intelhgentsia-— especially of 
the nationalist-mmded — appeared to the British regime a 
direct encroachment on its roooopol> of political and 
hnancial power m India 

The apathetic attitude of the feudal class was perhaps a 
determining factor in transforming the politically conscious 
members of the intelligentsia into anti feudalistic dements 
and templing them to find an ally in the peasantry To 
weaken the strength of the feudal class and to seek the 
co-op-rationof the ptasaotry, the intelligentsia became not 
only supporters and organizers of the agitations launched bj 
the peasants (lilce Champarau, Kfaeda movements} from the 
twentieth century onward, but also exposed the fallacies of 
the systematic exploitaiioa of the p-asantry under ihe system 
of landlordism An appealing manifestation of this anti 
feudalistic spirit appeared in the famous satirical novel, 
S/x Aerej end Eigh! Decimels wrUtea by Fakir hfohan 
Scnapaii in Onya language in I9Q2 Exposing the technique 
of economic exploitation the author sarcastically cbaracte- 
nzedMangRaj, the zemindars Karinda who was always 
Veen to deprive the tenants like Shyam of tbcir legitimate 
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dues The iricks he pbjcd compnied not only the ignorance 
of the peasantry but also the me of force “The Malik 
(Owner) did not disttn^ish'% as it is put ironically, “bet 
Ween hi$ arable lands and thoscowned by the teaanti He 
fues hfs eyes (nith a »iew to snatch them) on the land of 
others with as much a greedy loot and a devoted care with 
which he culii\ates hts own lands ' ** 

Moreover, the theme of the entire novel rotates round 
the personalities of Dhagiya and Sanya of the weaver’s 
family who were dishonestly and shrewdly manipulated 
h> the landlord s greedy Ram Chandra Mang Raj 

With the assistance oftthe temple priest to snatch away their 
tmv fertile plot of six btgAas 

The anti feudalistic sentiment of the intelligentsia also 
manifested in exposing the antt nationalist role of landlords 
in acquiring big semlndaris without being well educated in 
modern schools and colleges and thus enjoying unlimited 
privileges We come across this feeling of the intelligentsia 
in the following extract of Fakir Mohan Senapaii 

?T«t Fnt, fitafar ^ 

?55t 5nq i\ ■dlcix %\ 

nb oil gn I r< *0«n 
& *rr%-5rr5r “3:^” 
di !i?t ml 1** 

Bcinc considerably fre* from fimncial liabilities supported 
as they were by the trading and industrial bourgeoisie the 
nationalist minded intelligentsia diverted tbeir attention to 
traujforming the socjo political system which had blocked 
the fulfilment of iheir aspirations for political and economic 
power Appraising their consiruciivc role Moubna Mahamad 
All urate 

Never has a joong generation of people set itself to 
bear the liiantc burden of a complete social rccons 


Fakir Moban Seoapsil, translated into Cnslub trom Hindi transtat on 
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truction with deeper searchins of the heart, greater 
earnestness and more reverent faith in the power that 
shapes human ends than the ''educated classes” of 
India They stand m the midst of a vast process of 
change and destruction, in which ancient cultures 
and hoary institutions arc silently crumbling away 
at the touch of the new inconoclastic forces Older 
generation stands dumb and paralysed as if with a 
sense of doom, the present stares at them as one huge 
note of interrogation Only the horizons of the 
future are lit with hope and trailing clouds of glory. 
The young Indian who loves country should still 
be struggling manfully to construct a new life — 
purpose out of the debris of the old The >oung 
educated Indian carries within his bosom the 
pathos of a great but fallen race 

Among the lotellectuals the new dynamic forces which 
had been attracting the young men towards the slogan of 
SKorej raised by Tilah and being used as the guiding line for 
national unity and liberation bad derived much of their 
inspiration from class books prescribed m their curriculum 
They made them learn how sigmScaot a role oattonalism 
had played in freeing modern nations from alien domination 
and in determining the entire political growth of Europe It 
had liberated the Balkan States from the alien thraldom of 
the autocratic Ottoman Sultans, it bad assisted ibe process 
of national unihcation m Italy and Germany, it had been 
an important instrument iQ weldii^ the Brit ish ^npgnle into 
a mighty Empire Had not the people of India also a 
common nationhood in spite of religious and social diff^er- 
ences? Above all, they were extremly jubilant when they read 
the news of the defeat of Czarist Russia at the hands of Japan 
Their minds went back lo the Biblical anecdotes and episodes 
like the one when little but spinted and strongwilled 
David had conquered the unvanquishable giant, Goliath 
InSuenced thus they began lo agitate for freedom of the 
Country from British domination in a new form No longer 
they believed m the time honoured practice of supplications, 
petitions and profound prostrations, passing resolutions, 
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leading deputations and such other techniques of "loyalist” 
agitations "This new form became so powerful”, writes 
Namaboodiripad, "in rallying the people against the British 
regime as lo throw the rulers into oiler panic "** 

This struggle was led, of course, by the intelligentsia due 
to Its political and cultural advancement And as a cohesive 
force emerging out of the common alliance of classes and 
masses from 1905 onwards when Swadeshi ^^oveQlent was 
launched, they raised the demand of self'iiile and thus 
provided the ideological base of nationalism to the whole 
movement In spite of its compromising nature, the Indian 
bourgeoisie also supported the demand of self*rule Speaking 
on behalf of the mercantile community a delegate to the 
annual session of (he Indian National Congress held at 
Delhi in December 1917, slated erophatieally 

I wish to add on behalf of my community, that we 
are strongly in favour of representative form of 
Government. The charge generally laid against us by 
Anglo'lndian Press and Aoglo'lodiao merebauts is 
that the cry of self*govcrnmeot is only confined to 
vakils and lawyers I will, if 1 am permitted to 
say~I will speak on behalf of the Indian mercantile 
community of Bombay and say that we, as a commu- 
nity, are quite alive to tbe cry that has been raised 
m this country and that we are determined to do all 
we can for tbe realisation of tbe great hope that lies 
before us If you want any proof of the mercantile 
community’s association with this new movement 
that IS going on in India, I will point to the activities 
of gentlemen like Mr. Govmd Lai Sbivlal and Mr 
Jamunadas Dwarkadas who are all pillars of the 
mercantile community of Bombay ** 

Tbe healthy hoslilit} against British dominatiou could, 
however, develop only on a limited tationahst or materialist 
philosophical basis It could grow only as a minority pbilo- 


42- E, M S, Namboodinpad, the Mahoima and the fsni, (Delhi, 
People’s Publiihiog House, 1938), p 17 
4'', Jitporl efifte annual of fht /mften Hanonal Congress held m 

J917,p 114 
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sophioal current Instead of limiting itself to economic and 
political control by an alien regime, this hostility extended to 
whatever appeared to be alien An antagonistic approach was 
adopted not onljito foreign domination but also to the culture 
of the alien ruler It is to be remembered that the rationalist 
and materialist culture grew in West as a cultural weapon of 
the Western bourgeoisie tn Its struggle {against an outmoded 
feudalism that had lost its utility to the progress of Western 
society It was built by the intellectual leaders of the bourgeo- 
isie It should not be forgotten that the bourgeois rationalist 
and materialist culture was higher than the preceding culture 
of the landlord class This was the remarkable contribution 
of the advanced West European capitalists of the rising phase 
ofcapitahsm to the cultural ptogress of mankind 

The intellectual vanguards of the Indian bourgeotsle like 
l^kmanya Tilak, Bipio Chandra Pal, Aurobmdo Ghosh, and 
others wrongly identified and confused the domination of 
India by a capitalist alien nation like the Great Britain with 
the bourgeois culture of the latter whichwas, from the histor- 
ical standpoint, higher than (be then prevailing feudal Indian 
culture They not only denounced British control but also 
Western culture, which possessed wiihm it valuable scientific 
forces They thus launched a crusade not only apainst the 
alien domination but also against the superior cultural 
progress of the aliens 

This antagonism to the alien domination, culminating 
in unappraised, uncriiicaf indifference to the rationalist 
and materialist culture of the West, was nourished on (he 
preachings of militant fenders like BaJ, Pal, Ghosh and 
others They encouraged an influentiaj section of inielleciuals 
to idealize the unsuitable culture of India of antiquity i e 
pre modern India They integrated the militant struggles of 
the common people with an obscurantist ideology What is 
worse, at the scry time when they were leading these strugeles 
one Ends them taking these very obscurantist ideas to the 
common masses This section of nationalists dreami of a 


44 It Will not be out of coatext to point out here ibat what the miXitaot 
natioaalms were doiDS in India Gaodhiji Coin? somewhat 

similar th eg jn South Africa »« showing a complete indifference 
if not hatred for the radical rationalist ideology oftheprogressne 
west of ^bose days There was aotiuitg wrong tn ha leading Ihe 
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modified retustication of aocicnt Indian culture, its present 
century edition Tliis parting away from the rationalist and 
mitcrjalij! outJool of the Europe, jujt because if wai 
deieloped and grown by anatioa which had politically and 
economically controlled the country of Indians, was one of 
the banc factors Jo he kept in conitderalion when one reviews 
the situation which retarded the spread of historically higher 
culture among the nattonalist>minded intellectuals tliis was 
the error of confounding the dommaiion of {he coantry hy 
a Turopean nation with the materialist culture which deve- 
loped in Turope Secondly, in order to keep the masses 
sobnerged in ignorance about iheir oialeriaf interests the 
Indian bourgeoisie felt the baste necessity of maiataming 
religion as a spiritual prop of the bourgeois i>stcni. They, 
Iherefore, did not dare to adopt materialism in a substan- 
tial wa> as an ideological technique against imperialism 
Commenting on the growth of this retrogtessive phcnemcnoo 
an eminent Indian scholar of Marxism, C G Sbab, wrote 
tome time ago 

The Indian nationalist, instead of assimilatiag that 
culture and utiog It as a weapon against the reactio* 
nary ideofogicat inlien(ance in (he form of a mass of 
mind deadening lupersiitioot and religious isysticism, 
actually revelled in day dreams of resurrecting the 
coKure of India’s hoary past Jle became a oational 
chauvinist in the culliiral field declaring that the 


poor Indue indcoiuK* there but li« comb ntd ihe tirussle wtih *n 
utterly tetethtury and obwrsnlut kieolosjr unliSe Lenio. hh 
coRtemi>ot*ry, who Iniesrated the m lilani man movement of the 
world proleisrMt Vriih the ouTfi rrofretilve iJtcJofy of ha llmet 
I e tocpfitm. TaVe, tor ittusiraiM'ii, the waj m vthKb he fotmutaied 
beepprojch lowardeihe rnodern wprU la hti pairptilel ////rt/ 
S^eraf or Indian Home Rule, wtittcn in 1909 As in important 
and sjmpachetk. historian ofCandhijispoIittcat and Social tctivfrfes 
ardwrninf DC Terdu Var aiirmtd up that tbe pamphlet was a 
severe condemnaiton of "iredern chnlraafion Candhtji penoralfy 
summarized the coniCDif of the pamphlet in a letter to a friend 
* If Uriitsh rule were replaced lomorrow by Indian rule based on 
modern methods India wtmldbcRObeiier olT Indiaa latvaiion 
consists in unleamme «bai she baa learnt during the past fittv 
years or so ]Full test quoted by D G Tendulkar, ifahaima 
(Dombay 19S:) ,Vo1 I , p 130] 
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Indian people, anned with the mhented spiritual 
culture (the religio mystical culture), the product of 
their backward feudal phase of existence, will be the 
cultural leader of coofemporary humanity ** 

The attempt by militant uationatists to tom the whole of 
India into almost an invulnerable fortress of religio-my- 
stical and obscurantist ideologies inherited from her 
medieval feudal past was one of the factors which paved the 
way for the Surat Split in 1907. Tlie national body of the 
Congress was divided into Extremist and Modera'e groups 
It 15 undeniable that the latter were opposed to the revival 
of feudal culture Religious nationalism, therefore, had little 
appeal for tlum But under the pressures of the Extremists, 
the fortunes of the Moderates suEered a continuous doun- 
word trend Moreover, their coostituiiona! and peaceful 
agitatioa was lotennitieotly rebuiTcd by the alien regime 
Thwr tragedies were the “depth of tbeir Wcstemiiation and 
their trust in British goodfaitb It was not ibeir concern 
wbetbef the alien regime was morally good or bad, they ivere 
interested only with tbe fact that it was there depriving intel* 
lectuals of tbeir rightful employment and gams Moreover 
they were distrusted by tbe adherents of religious nationalism 

Rebgious oatiooalisa,oQtbeotber hand, was to haveits 
appeal to the newly growing but partly westernixcd lower 
middle class It was on these persons that westernization had 
a destructive impact Being inadequately brought up in 
an alien cultural iradiUon, they found themselves uneasy in 
their o?m They became afraid of wcatcm-stylc political 
inititutions and saw no merits to be gamed for themselves in 
the representative form of government, which they anticipated 
would favour the fully westernized bourgeois class rather 
than themselves Religious nationalism, therefore, offered the 
unemployed lower middle class intellectuals an outlet for 
their economic frustration and despair as well a firm safety- 
valve withm the traditional social framework from which 
their newly acquired modern education bad appeared to cot 


45 C G Shah, Marxism CoK^tm Stal nlsm CBombay Populs' 
BcoiPraiaibao. ISfiJ),pp 138-39 

46 CocuseslbyMicbael Edwzrdn £ntljA JeAa (Lcsdoi}, SJdxwk 
& Jackioo. 1S67) p 2S7 
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Ihem loose And to young hot-beads it provided the excite- 
ment to commit violence, of deeds rather than words 

On the other hand, the Moderates believed implicitly m 
gradual reform and in co operation rather than revolutwo la 
1905, Gokhale established the Setvants of India Society * Its 
memberi", he said, “frankly accept the British connection, 
as ordained, m the inscrutable dispensation of Providence, 
for India's good Self^goveromeot on the lines of English 
colonies IS their goal This goal, they recognise, cannot be 
attained without years of earnest and patient work and 
sacrifices worthy of the cause*" These men all believed in 
service and in the working out of the pattern of British 
rule— through education and the assimilation of ideas of self 
government 

They Were, however, engulfed by frustration, a reaction 
to their fundamental loefTectiveness Due to the inherent 
nature of foreign imperialism it was difficult for the British 
to respond to them If they bad, the history of India in the 
twentieth century would have been quite different But they 
did not The concessions demanded qoietly and temperately 
by the hfoderates were given to others, and under duress 
Some historians have seen in the democratic framework of 
independent India the trioroph of the liberal bourgeois 
democracy, but this may not to the verdict of the future 
Their ideas certainly did influence many a man who laid the 
foundations of free India 

In the formative years of Ibe twentieth century the divo 
rce of the Moderate leaders from the trend of the times 
had become almost absolute Their moderate demands 
impressed neither the British regime aor other nationalist 
organizations In the emotional excitement of Hindu revival- 
ism, secret societies, and growing economic frustration, their 
ideas appeared spiritless and futile 

The British Government decided to divide the vast 
province of Bengal in 1905 This move appealed to the 
Government on other grounds than purely administrative 
ones Lord Curzon— who viewed the matter purely m terms 


47 SpeeeAes ofGopat Krishna Gokh^t {Sfadru 1920) p 18J 
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ofcfficiencj — did not consider Indian responses significant, 
primaril> because be did not believe that Indian natiorslism 
posed anv real threat to the continuation of the British 
Others, Jess OJvmpian, thought oibenvisc. The Lieutcnant- 
Govemorof Bengal thought partition vvould be a blow to 
Bengali nauooahsis He was correct, and when partition was 
announced militant nationalists recognized that there was 
a situation which could be emotionally exploited, to give a 
boost to their agitation and the Moderates, fearful of demg 
left behind, joined in Here at least was a great and specific 
issne which could give nnity of purpose to all sections of the 
nationalist movement 

Two technigues were to be applied to make the campaign 
a success, terrorism and economic boycott Tbe boycott 
began tn August 1904 It was widely supported, particularly 
by the Indian bourgeoisie, and the use of homespun cloth 
became one of tbe manifestations of the national liberation 
struggle For his comments m tbe Aercri, Tilak— who 
had been active again after bis release from pnsoQ-'Was sen* 
tenced to six years’ imprisonment and exiled to Mandalay 
on a charge of lacitemeat to murder 

Militant ideas bad, in fact, captured tbe Congress At the 
meeting at Benaras in 1905, Tilak, I^ala Jjjjpat Rai (1865- 
1928), who led the Funjab delegation, and Btpia Chandra 
Fal (1858-1932), who headed the delegation from Bengal, 
jointly expres^d the mood of impatience But the extremi- 
sts were unable to lake over actual control of Congress, 
partly because of DadabhaiNaoroji, who was brought in for 
the 1906 session to conciliate the warring factions The 
Moderates off cially accepted most of the Extremist proara 
maies but expressed them in soft language 

Reactionary Intelligeatsia 

Wiihm the intelligentsia there also existed a ccrian 
section which retarded the processor national regeneration 
by buildjBS up a number of commuoa) orgamsatjons like the 
Hindu Conference, the Muslim League, the All India 
Christian Conference, the Ango-Indian Empire League and 
others. However, these retrogressive tendencies were not 
confined to merely the establishment of separate 
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discovered, and sometimes artificially, superficially, unhisto- 
ricaJly their own heroes and heroines, saints and emperors 
and put them on higher pedestals than those assigned to 
others or thev actually deserved in the making of history 
Recalling the glories of Agra City in the Mughal days in the 
27th session of the Mohamedan Educational Conference held 
in December 1913, Mr Jostice Shah Dm ended his address 
with the following peroration 

Indian Mahomedans the very ground on which you 
are treading must recall to your ciinds the stirring 
memories of a heroic age, when your co religionists 
bore with adairable fortitude the heat and bnrd'n of 
the day, and with patient labour, ooflincbing resolu* 
tion and indomitable couraee developed the arts of 
war and peace and maintained for along time a high 
standard of civic life ** 

Second!}, these sectarian organizations felt closer 
to the alien reeime than to the forces of national regenera 
tion like the Indian National Congress Presiding over the 
All India Kayastha Conference held at Calcutta in December 
1912 Mr Baldeo Prasad stated that **the British Government 
was sent by Providence for the salvation of India, for it was 
the Bntish Gavemmeot that bad awakened them to their 
self'cocscionsoess He w'as sore that their community was 
destined to fulfil great deeds in future and that could only be 
achieved by the combined efforts of the FCayasthas of all 
India.” » 

In his reception address delivered at the twentieth session 
of the Rajpnt Conference held to 1916, the Maharaja of 
Dumraon attribntkd the loyalty of the commnnity to the 
alien regime in the following words 

The war has given the Kshatiriyas in particular 
one more occassion to manifest their innate and 
enthusiastic loyalty to the person and throne of the 

49 Sufflmaiy Report or the prpceeCisjs oftbe rnttiag poblabed lO 
the //Kffffli Renew (Ktadr^ 1915) VoL XV, p 4S, 

50 Saamary Report cf the pfoc e edmgs of the neetuig publahed ax 
the /mSB«Rn^ew(M»draj.I913XVoLXIV, p 55 
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kjng*cnjpcror I, tberefore, fervently appeal to the 
Rajputs of Debar lo offer themselves tn large 
numbers for enlistment in His Majesty’s army. I also 
appeal to the Government to give the Debarce 
Rajputs of greater facilities in enlistment 

In the course of his address delivered in the annual session 
of the AIMndia Kbatri Conference held at Luchnotv in 1916 
Dewan Amar Nath recalled the military glory of the ancient 
Kbatris and urged the GoMtnmeat to allotv fais compatriots 
the privilege of service and sacrifice in the cause of the 
Empire. '* As late as 1917 Ibe president of (he eleventh 
session of the Mahratta Educational Conference believed 
that Indians were not fit for telf*rulc He, perhaps, surpassed 
others when he advised his followers to remain loyal to the 
alien regime He stated 

The present war has given us an opportunity of 
serving the Empire Such an opportunity has never 
come before and may not come again I consider 
It to be our sacred duty to rise to the occasion and to 
act tn 8 manner worthy of our military traditions 
If we fail we have to mourn the day for ever ” 

Most of these sectional organisations were patronised by 
the Maharajas and Thakors, the feudal lords and Diwans 
and Lafas and Raisadas 


51 Summary Report of the procecdiaanf the Conference publisbedm 
J/niiait Keflfv(Maeni >917) Vot XVIlf. p 3) 

52. IbliJ.p. 42. 

53 Summary Report of the proccedmss of the eleventh test on 
published in the rflifIo)iRmrw(M«8m, t9l8) Vol XIX.p 62 



B— Revotatiooar) Morement 


"You, young man hho it going to cross this thres- 
hold, do >0J A/iok* what anaits you^" 

"1 know” 

"Cold, h,mger, hosttUty, contempt, irony, shame, 
prison, disease, and death " 

"J know, / am ready to endure all this” 

"Eren i/aU this were to come nos only from ^oiir 
enemies, but also from your relaitres end friends 
"Yes, eren then " 

"Hare you considered tlatyou might be subject to a 
delusion, that \ou rmeht find you hare sacrificed }our 
young life in tain 
“/ hare considered this too ” 

"Enter then ” 

"^Imbecile'' said someone" 

“ *Saint^ the echo answered " 

[Jrar Turgener, Prose Poems (in Russian) a coUec 
lion of writings f Morrow, Children Publishing House, 
1967 ed}, p 38 J 

Terrorism manifested in the formation of secret 
societies amorg jouth in a namb^r of prosirces 
“Bombs.thro’ftCrs and political assassins became popular 
heroes and their fortral scenes of hvsterical emoiion ’ ^ The 


1 Michael Edwzrdes, Bntlth India <Loc<]on Sidpric^ &. j3CtsoQ> 
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patriotic spirit of the voung revolntionaries was also reflected 
in the composition of many inspiring songs during their 
revolutionary career Their contents manifested their faith 
in national regeneration A few specimen arc quoted below 

We cared not, nor had the mettle too, when we 
launched ourselves into the valley of penury Though 
to a distance drew the love of Motherland to pat us 

No care for the self flashes into our minds, but it 
occurs, Till how far the Motherland will Jaj in the 
siege of dcchoo' 

It torments to sec our nation in that state. We long 
to die and vanish in the dust * 

Revolutionary patriotism was so intensive that some 
passionate pieces of prose were also wntteo The rcvoJuUon 
awes were interpreted to have said lo ibeir country ‘To the 
last breath of our lives, to the last child of our mothers to 
the last stone of our dwellings, all is ihine Make no burry, 
choose Thine own time to strike if thou needest months 
we will fight for months, if though needest years, we will 
fight for years The children of today shall be the soldiers of 
tomorrow Accept the gift I make tbee of my strength 
my hopes my joys, and my sorrows, of all my being filled 
with the passion of thee Pardon Thy children their errors 
of past days Cover them with Thy glory, put them tc sleep 
m Thy flag Rise Victorious and renewed upon their graves 
Let our holocast save Thee Bande Matram * ’ 

Attempts were also made to instil the spirit into Indians 
abroad in order to overthrow British Imperialism in 
India Young brilliant enthusiasts like Hardayal wandered 
m various parts of the globe called meetings and made ‘sedi 
tious ’ speeches inflamming the minds of their countrymen 
m America and Canada It was also resolved to collect 


2 Banarsi Das Chaturvedi ed by Rmt Frosad B sm P (Delh Alma 
Ram&Sons 1958) p 147 

3 An extract from the introductocy note by tt P Chose I G 
Otuawa Tfi€ Two Great Indiana (n Japan Sri Rash Behan Bose & 
fJefaJi Sttbhas Chandra Bose (palctttta 1954) Vol Ip? 
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subscriptions and to start journals like the Ghadar to popula- 
rize the revolution The press where such journals were to be 
printed were to be given dynamically appealing names like the 
Juganter Ashram or “Hermitage of the New Era ** The 
papers were frankly revolutionary and they urged prepara- 
tions for national upsurgence and the freedom of India by 
the expulsion of the Jlrringht (English) For instance, m 
one of Its issues published during World War I the GAudar 
exhorted 

This IS the time to prepare .yourselves for mutiny 
while this war is raging in Europe Oh, brave people' 
Hurry up and stop all these taxes by mutinying 
“Wanted — Brave soldiers to stir up Ghadar in India 
Pay death prize-^mariyrdom, pension— liberty, field 
of battle — India ’** 

And innumerable young men did sacrifice themselves to 
make iheir Motherland free In the course of their patriotic 
performance they met their fmaocial requirements by forei 
bly taking away money from (he rich The alien regime used 
all Its propaganda resources to discredit their action as poli- 
tical dacoity No genuine lover of bis country can, however, 
doubt the sincerity and honesty of their purpose An interest- 
ing case is worth quoting here to illustrate the standpoint 
Somewhere in the middle of 1916 the young revolutionaries of 
Bengal forcibly took away some cash from the house of one 
Babu Upendre Mohan Ray Chaudhun, the victim of the 
dacoity Later on be received aletter purporting to come from 
the Financjal Secretary for independent United India, Bengal 
Branch It was probably a genuine communication from the 
revolutionary party The following is a translation 

Bande Matram 

Sir, 

With due respect the followiog is said 

Six of our Honorary officers employed m the 
Department for collection of revenue for (he fulfil 


Sediilon CcmmJtlee Keport 1918 (Calcutta, Goveroment Printme 
Press ISIS), p 168 9 
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Eoent of our noble cause have deposited with us the 
sum of Rs 9,891-1-3 obtained from you This 
amount has been credited to your name m our books 
as deposit with interest at the rate of Rs 5 annually 

When please God> our aim is fulfilled, the whole 
amount will be repaid with interest in one instalment 
The kindness shown by you to our officers is what 
was to be expected from a good man like you I hope 
our ofiicers also behaved towards you in the same 
manner 

According to our directions they did not touch 
any ornaments mortgaged with you While checking 
the money received from you we noticed a locket and 
an armlet We Uarn from our confidential informer 
that these two articles form part of the property 
mortgaged with you At a meeting held on the night 
ofI3thAshar our committee directed the return of 
these articles We, therefore, inform you that (bey 
will be returned to you withm a week But if this 
becomes known to the greedy police, they are sure to 
misappropriate the articles, so we warn you befote- 
hand If you. Sir, by acts or deeds, do anything 
against us or make over anyone to the police on 
suspicion (hen we wilt not be able to stick to our 
former promise We will not leave anyone in your 
family to enjoy your enormous wealth 

Probably it is not unknown to you that our 
United India Coveroment has never hesitated to 
punish those police officers who have stood m the 
way of our carrying out our good ideas And the 
foreign British Coveroment have not been able to 
save them m spite of all their attempts So we remind 
you not to act against us and thus compel us to shed 
tbr bhod rfour rcmslryartt Acd WAsi Jir mother- 
country with the same 

Intelligence (sic) people like you certainly under 
stand clearly that to free one’s country from the grips 
of the foreigners requires the sacrifice of self or 
money and help from one’s countrymen 
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If the intelligent rich people of our country 
would realise the importance of our mission and for 
the sake of raising India to her former position in 
regard to relieion and prestige ^vould promise to 
contribute something monthly, quarterly or six- 
monthly, then we would not iroule them as we have 
done If they do not consent to this arrangement 
we shall have to collect money m this way 

Sir, will the rich people of the country be back- 
ward m assisting those who have become resolute 
With the new fire of patnoiism and commenced a 
big sacrifice to free the country from subjugation? 

The prosperity and sovereignty of Japan is due 
to the sacrifice of money, etc , by the rich Japanese 

We pray to the Almighty that be may give 
strength and good will to the hearts of our country 
men to carry on (he noble work 

Sd/ J Balamanta 
Financial Secretary for the 
Independent United India 
Bengal Branch 

Calcutta 

Dated Utb Astir 1315 » 

Limitations of the Movement 

The revolutionary movement was handicapped by some 
dravsbacks Complete secrecy was maintamed so mucb so 
that participants did not know even the real names of one 
another In these circumstances there was bound to anse 
suspicion and lack of confidence, culminating often m 
jealousy and bickering among the members Due to the 
mutual suspicion and personal jealousy between Yasbpal and 
Sukbdev Raj and Dfaanvantri there arose a serious contro 
versy in the Central Committee of HSRA in 1930 over the 


5 HoiDefPolJ Depost Govcniinent ot India July 1916 No 441-45 
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marriage of Yashpal with Prakashvati The suspicion and 
jealousy reached its climax \^hen the Central Committee 
decided to assassinate Yashpal by shooting The decision 
was leaked out to Yashpal by Virbhadra, who was one of its 
members The disclosing of this secret was considered a 
Violation of the secret code and Axad ultimately suspended 
tbeflSRA Similar was the case of the secret societies in 
Bengal In his nosel “Couro * Rabindra Nath Tagore has 
illustrated the weaknesses of the secret societies with re* 
markabfc lucidity There were also the chances of the 
growth of iladagirl or despotism, which often culminated tn 
the d'velopmeni of suspicion among the followers towards 
the leaders As in modern art, so in that kind of infantile 
politics (fcdc/rm nas an irratraaal cult There was a/TecCioii 
adulterated with adulation, jealousy sugar-coated with 
saintliness, and loyalty buttressed upon indiscriminate 
adoration of the hero-worshipper Both MN Roy and 
Sukhdev Ra; give a thorough aod real account of this 
aspect intheir writings like Afen / A/ei (p I) and deb/jotf 
Jagt(pp 4446,61) published recently 

These revolutionaries, besides producing an environment 
of suspicion, failed to change their techniques with the 
progress of time Many of those who were working in 
European countries looked with suspicion on all new-comers 
Persons like Shyamaji Krishnavarma "did not fit in with the 
present, dnd the world passed him by ignoring him " * There 
was Still another revolutionary, oamely, Raja hfahendra 
Pratap, who till recently was a member of the Indian 
Parliament He was considered lobe "living completely in 
the air”, ' and refusing to have anything to do with realities 
It was difficult to lake turn seriously He appeared to be a 
character out of a medieval romance, a l>o/i ^uirotc who had 
strayed into the twentieth century • From a close study of 
his memoirs one gathers the impression ibai during roost of 
Ills time abroad he was crossing the boundaries of the various 
fCiuJl/jesiLS rapidJ.v as if Jic was on a whirlwind tour of the 


6 Jawaharlal Nebru An ^lurMogrgpky (London John Lane the 
Boctley Head WS) p tSO 
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world He spent an unnecessary amount of his time m seeing 
the beauty of natur**, the architecture of the buildings, enjoy- 
ing delicious diplomatic luncheon and dinner parties with the 
Kaiser of Germany, King of Afghanistan and similar other 
foreign dignitaries and having his photos taken and publish 
ed m the foreign press Though he felt a sincere urge for in- 
dependence, his feudal origin prohibited him in organizing 
the men of common stock into a revolutionary army Though 
re%olutionary he talked much of the religion of love On his 
being presented to Lenin m those revolutionary days he 
talked more of the religion of love than of the political 
means to be used for liberating the country He appeared to 
be obsessed with the belief that he was a prophet To Lenin 
he appeared to be much more of a Tolstoyist than a reiolu 
tionary Lenin adirised him that religion would not s3\e the 
Indian people ToUtoy and others like him had tried the 
same thing in Russia but failed ]f, however, be adhered to 
bis philosophy let him go to England and preach bis gospel 
there ' In addition he remarked that the Bolsheviks did not 
believe to God, they would listen to the admonition of the 
prophet only when the latter had accomplished m fais 
country what they had done m theirs * At the end Lenin 
advised him to go back to India and preach class struggle 
and “the road to freedom of India will be nearer ’ Similar- 
ly Maulvi Obeidulla whom Jawabarlal Nehru met in Jtalv, 
appeared to be keeping ali\e an abilitv for old Style political 
manoeuvring He was not m touch with modern ideas 
Then there was Lala Hardayal Though intellectually he was 
by far the superior, even if emotional and erratic politically 
Soon after his arrital m Berbo he clashed with Vircndranaih 
Oiattopadh) aya over ihe question of leadership The 
Germans backed the latter and brought him out at the top 
Hardayal was arrested and interned as an enemy alien On the 
defeat of Germany he escaped to Sweden, wrote a sensationa' 
pamphlet Forty favr Months in Germany and Turkey He 
underwent a sort of somrrsaolt wjtb regard to bis views He 
gave ont that violence could have no place m politics Not 


9 Roy claimed to feave a first band report from Learn of this 

interview see Ra£eal Bumatdst (Calirtu) VoL JCvm p 53S 
to Anaad Gopta InJla end teih, (Delhi, New PublisheTS. 1954) 
p 33 
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only that he «enC a ifep further and ran down the Germans 
Tbc most Jmportant part of the booklet was a passionate 
declaration of loyally to Ontain Far from being an ardent 
rcsolutionary he appeared now lobe an apologist of British 
domination over India and advocated Dominion Status as 
against Complete Independence He also called upon the 
resolutionaries to cooperate with England, and attain 
SKaraJ under its aegis He really svrole something which, 
though true, was a strange coming from a revolutionary 
nationalist Pointing out the fact that the participants in 
the movement of national emancipation had learnt their 
political lesson from Britain. Hardayai made the declaration, 
'If India was the mother, Dniatn was the grandmother/* ** 
One could easily guess that it was yet further evidence of 
Hardayal's political mstability For one who had acquired 
a legendary popularity as an uncompromismg revolotionary 
nationalist it showed a lack of moral courage and It cost 
Hardajal hit popularity ft scandalized the Indian 
nationalists, especially hts revolutionary colleagues It is 
alleged that he had written the booklet with the motive of 
obtaining the permission of the British Government to return 
to England and subsequently to India Evidently he did not 
obtain such n permission, although through a general 
amnesty made for political prisoners he was at last allowed 
to visit India. Despite bis remarkable personality he thus ap> 
peared a reisht In politics Another important revolutionary 
was Bhupendra Nath Dutta, the brother of Swam Vivekan* 
anda On his release from jail he left India and reached Ber- 
lin To some of his colleagues there he appeared to be disap- 
pointingly a sort of Rip Vad Winkle 

Tliere was still another political limiiation of the 
reioluiionary movement Instead of relying on their own 
political strength some of the revolutionaries in foreign 
countries looked towards and even sought aid from foreign 
governments like that of Cetniany The latter appeared to 
be bargaining with ihem for fbcir own political and malcria! 


12 Remarks quoted m ‘ M N Roy’s Memoirs .Tht Radleol HumanJtt 
(Calcutta) Vol XVIII 6 June, 1954. p 221 For Tuiber study tee 
also Dbarmavira, £o/ii J/or/ Dafalwd Reroluilnor/ hloyementtef 

/r/s rimes (New Delhi Indian Dookco 1970) p 2St,VD Sasarkar. 
The Story t>/my TransporiaKon /&s fl’/S’ (Bombay, I9J0) pp 4IS-I9 
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gams rather than really canng for the infercstsof India 
Though It was not an insignificaot achievement on the part 
of the Berlin Indian Revolutionary Committee to have 
dcqaired in Germany the status of the representauve of a 
belligerent power, so as to obtain the support of Berlin 
Government for the national struggle against British domi 
nation, its very belief that jt was recognized as a provisional 
government in evile was sheer illusion due to the deceptive 
ness of the German propaganda department All this created 
an atmosphere of vnreahty The Committee was totally 
isolated from India, and could do little in the west to 
promote the cause of Indian nationalism The Germans used 
it for publicity purposes Some of its memb-rs were also 
despatched to Turkey with the purpose of inciting the Indian 
troops in Mesopotamia to revolt against the British But 
there was hardly any response to tbtir eahortalions Their 
failure was due not so much to the loyalty of the Indian 
soldiers as to the ineffectiveness of the propaganda Anyway, 
there took place no upsurge of Indian troops Dooffi'd to 
isolation and inaction by the evidence of its very composition 
and existence the Berim Committee very soon was disinte 
grated by internal feuds as a result of the mutual jealousies of 
Its leaders 

There were persons wbo cursed destiny that bad not still 
decided in favour of overthrowing British rule in India 
They, however, easily overlooked that indiscipline, errors 
which had looked to be tioy, inadvertent slackness soft 
human emotions, uncalled for zeal and unguarded whispers 
which exposed the secrecy of the movement brought about 
calamity and defeat of the mighty struggle Treachery 
defeat and shame were greatly felt by the whole country 
Correctly rematked a participant in the movement, Hardas 
“The sufferings and sacrifices of years and the flower of 
Indian bumaoity laid at the altar were all lo vains The 
Mother was still in chains^ All the lessons of failures since 
18S7 did not make tbe sentimental freedom fighters a bit 
wiser “ 


13. Forfnnher drUib see "M N Roys Memotrs,” T^eJtaJIcel 
Humanist (CalctrtU) Vat XVJIl 13 Jane 19S4 pp 2S2-S3 & 294-95 
'ee also Dhinnavira, Lola HariDayal n. 12 p 232 33 
14 Batshastn Hardas Arm»d StrugaU p 278 
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Due to the careless gossiping of the enthusiastic Sikhs 
who came in their thousands from the United States of 
America, the secrecy of ail the schemes of actions used to 
fall in the hands of imperialist intelligence department long 
before the landing of the bands of the reiolutionanes on the 
Indian coasts The alert British secret service simply waited 
at the Indian ports the arrival of (he ships to get hold over 
all the revolutionary literature, to confiscate the chests of 
arms and ammunitions ** and thereby increase their own 
stocks, to sieze the huge funds send by comrades and foreign 
sympathizers among whom there were foreign regimes also, 
and enrich their treasury, and finally, to catch by the neck 
the heads of planned insurrections and throw them into 
jails or exile (hem to the black waters of Andamans or to 
hang them At the time of organizing the Ohadar in 1914 
Lala ilar Dayat and his comrades had sent books, 
pamphlets, arms, money and men, but unluckily nothing 
reached the headquarters of the revolutionaries Poor Rash 
Behan Dose watted in vain The Revolutionaries m Berlin 
knew (hat all the arrangements had been made we!! at their 
end but were indeed disappointed to see no results at the 
other end There was no o^s of insurrection or the 
utilization of what bad been despatched The leaders 
outside India did not know what had taken place inside (he 
country ^Vhat they found was that the expected attainments 
bad not been forthcoming But (hey could not find the 
reasons Alihough to some extent the Germans were 
sympathetic, but when they learnt that nothing tangible or 
conducive to their own motive had resulted, they also began 
to entertain doubts The Kaiser was obviously angry His 
anxiety and irritation climaxed towards the dose of the War 
15 Among those who arranged the smujg] ng of arms to lodia was 
also M N Roy Auumirtg the pseudonym of Manin he sent to 
Amarendra Chatierji in Calcuiia 129 automatic pistols and 20 830 
catridges through two Cbtnese friends Though these things never 
reached the proper person Avani Mukherjee was searched by the 
police who got the addresses of the two Chinese from whom they 
recovered (he pislofs and cairidges £arer on gf ^i' Roysenr 
ihrie ships (one was // M S Comnatl) which earned a huge stock 
of arms and ammunitions Ooe was sunk by a British man-of war 
Dear the Andamans and the second was seized by the Dutch 
Government under the roariiime laws About the third ooihing 
wasknowD [Dharma Vira,X«faifarDojo/ n 12 p 234 See also 
B N Agarwala, y/pfav Yagja Xi Aahutlyan (Mirzapore, J970, pp 
61 2 & MM71 
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when Ihc German rclreai had begun An jacftasmg fcehng 
of estrangeraenl began to creep in Ihc reJalJOns of Har Da>al 
and his comrades on one band and the Kaiser and his 
olTicials on the other The attitude of sympathy and 
comradeship which had marked the beginning of the War 
altered gradually to suspicion, prejudice and finally to 
opposition in the later period when the signs of their 
complete defeat ssere reported from the warfronts “ 

Although people admired (heir sacrifices and ^ypmathizcd 
nith their sufferings, they did not feel inspired by the idcolo* 
gy of revolutionary Actually, except the HSRA, the rest of 
them did not subscribe to any common ideology but for ex- 
pressing the common nationalist aspiration for complete inde- 
pendence and common faith in revolution, and inculcating of 
an anil imperialist outlook There were also quite a good 
number of these rcvolntionanci who gave more precedence to 
political nationalism (han socio-economic nationalism Among 
was Champa Karan PiHat 

Still another drawback ofthe mo\emeni was that though 
It aimed at the welfare of all the poor classes and masses, it 
was being secretly organized and thus isolated from the 
masses without their co-operation The people as a mass 
were conspicuous by (heir abseocc, and even id certain cases 
hketbatof Khudi Ram Bose wbo was banded over (o the 
police by private citizens themselves, public apaiby and a 
sense of positive hostility towards the revolutionaries 
itAwZ Ziny a-pp«rnrtf i\r Jravir pmJar&iy jtt 

exaggerated over-confidence about the contribution of the 
middle class fhtelligeiitsia m the national democratic 
revolution The democratic content was relatively less 
conspicuous IS their political consciousoess and undoubtedly 
It was unthmkahre to their techniques of organization which 
were emphasized to be belligerent and highly confidential 
The revolutionaries believed that the "mass is not for the 
revolution but the revolution is for the mass ’’ . They 

believed in the technique of maximum sacrifice by mmimum 


IS Babfustn Hardu, lu 14, p 239 For further stody see also B N 
Asarvala, o 15, pp 154-55 

17 Yeung India 1924 26, a collection of 'untings by Gaodhiji and 
others, (Madras. 1927), p, 9IZ 
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men instead of minimum sacrifice ty maximum men in the 
cause of freedom 

None of these revolutionaries appeared to have ever 
thought seriously o\er the failure of the militant movement 
led by Tilak and others sviihoui mass support. They never 
pondered seriously o\er (he fact that without the active 
CO operation of the masses and the classes no single jodi* 
viduat or group however great he or it might be, could free 
the people from foreign domination and provide them the 
right of freedom and self determination Actually speaking, 
some of these would spend ihcirtime stretched out on their 
wooden cots In the mess or boarding house, dreaming of 
re\olution, but they would never make one Admitting this 
limitation of the moierrent, Yashpal, one of the prominent 
revolutionaries had expressed that his comrades did want to 
sacrifice for the “dumb and exploited * mass but they could 
not assimilate themselves with ft ** fn this connection it Is 
worth noting that no revolution can take place without neces* 
sity It IS brought about by the operation of new social ele* 
rnents The maturity of the Utter is the objective condition 
for revolution Until that primary situation is built, no arm* 
ed upsurge should be operated as it is bound to fail Social 
elements hostile to the existing atattis quo must, m the begin* 
ning, be mobilized and eorolled in the army of revolution 
Only then would be feasible (he wiue of arming (he already 
existing politically conscious forces eager to struggle for hbe* 
ration To implement the idea of revolution propounded by 
the contemporary forces could mean nothing but to put tbe 
carl before the horse It attached decisive significance to get- 
ting hold of arms and when the chance of obtaining them 
appeared to present Itself the young revolutionaries thought 
(hat revolution was bound to occur and succeed They did 
not pause for a moment to ponder over the problem of 
enrolling men to carry tbe arms The strength of already 
existing clandestine groups was too meagre to compose an 
army of revolution 

Besides a movement in which the masses had no active 
part could do no good to them An unsuccessful armed 

18 Ytsbnit Slmahatalekan (Lbcknow Viplav Karyataya J9S1) vet 1, 
p 145 
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revelation could only mean further misery for the masses 
Because it would be still foreign rule for them Gandhiji 
appeared to be justified in pointing out in Young India on 
21 May 1925 

The pilgrimage to swaraj is a painful climb It means 
vast organising ability.it means a penetration into 
the villages solely for the service of the villagers In 
other words. If means national education, i e. educa- 
tion of the masses It 'means an awakening of 
national consciousness among the masses It will not 
spring like the magician mango It will grow almost 
unperccived like the baniyan tree ** 

At a later stage of the movement the revolutionaries had 
begun to real ze their mistake In J931 the HR5A issued a 
new manifesto lo which it stated that ns strength was not 
confined to a few armed youth scattered hither and thither, 
but included of all those miHions of their countrymen whose 
“hearts were burning with hatred against the oppression 
and blot of British rale “ All the toiling peasant and norl- 
icg classes who could not obtain the due reward of tbeir 
labour to the existing pohuco^economic system, and thereby 
deprived of human existence but wanted to live like human 
beings. Were the soldiers of the struggle for national emanci- 
pation ” 

Going back to the reference of 8lud\, the young revolu- 
tionaries in Bengal also suffered by tbs limitation of mass 
support doe to an all together different reason Most of them 
heloaged to the Beagsli Shadra/ols who could not identify 
themselves with the cause of the lower classes Socially and 
economically they belonged to the semi feudal middle classes 
and thrived on the samindari system In spite of the idealism 
that the French Revolution and even October Revolution in- 
caculted in them, they found it difficult to be identified with 
the elements of social revolution in Bengal and recognize the 


19 JagPravnh Cbuder ed bx Ctia — the ffoiher a collectioo of 
Gandluirs wriiiassacd speeches (Lahore) p 18Z 
3} Ya^pal, Slmharclokan (Lucknow, VipUv Karyalaya, 1952), VoL II, 
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ansi feudal or anrl capiealist struggle of (he peasantry and 
the working class as Jheir own They lougl ( (o difTcrcntiKe 
between political independence and social emancipation 
and wanted to concentrate ail (heir force on (he former. 
Besides the fundamental ddTerences on social issues the 
situation sias compli’*3ted more and more with ths passage 
of time as the petty bourg-ois intelligentsia of Bengal were 
almost completely Hindu in religion and (he labouring 
masses largel} consisted of the Islamic religion The 
latter had practically no participation or contribution m 
bringing about (he renaissance, reformation and political 
consciousness m Bengal White theformerwas mostly devoted 
to the glorification of (he Hindu antiquity, the latter had 
neither the knowledge nor the time to engage themselves in 
the eulogization of (heir past This complicated religious, 
social and intellectual situation in Bengal favoured the 
development of revolutionary terrorism as a desperate means 
of a patriotic Hindu middle class Denied all power and 
prestige, sutTeriitg with humiliation, the class of young 
Bengali revolutionaries was isolated from the actual tevolu* 
(lonary mass base It could not reconcile iiself to making (he 
Aluslict masses politically radical as the logic of the move- 
ment desired, nor it could advocate (be anti feudal struggle 
of the Muslim pcasantr) which badly needed economic em> 
ancipation 


The problem however, was not confined only to the 
coHiperation of (he Muslim peasantry m Bengal It must be 
stated that with minor csceplions the revolutionary terrorism 
in general did not succeed in enlisting active and overwhel 
tning Muslim support alt over the country The overall 
emphasis of the glorious Hindu antiquity in the pre<1920 
movement could not appeal to the imagination of a Muslim 
who was generally orthodox in matters of religion, no matter 
whether he belonged to the feudal class or the caste of the 
masses In the latter phase the characterization of the move* 
ment by the doctrines of socialism could not attract the 
mass of the Muslim people which was illiterate, ill-organized 
and lacking the existence of a middle class intelligentsia as 
advanced as among the Hmdus, to feet its miseries and 
organize it on a class basis There was a rare chance for the 
socialist character of the movement appealing to the upper 
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cJas^MusJjuj whose class jntcxcsis were tbe\ery antithesis 
of any endea%our to socialize the existing Indian life 

The revolutionarj organization called Affusktlan Scmiti 
v-as established on the imtiatne of hamster, P Mitra, 
and others There was a regulation in the united Samm under 
which “No one IS to be admitted who is non-Hindu or who 
has any spite against the Hindus” The Samiti had also a 
regulation lefemng openly lo the exclusion of Muslims 

So far as can be foreseen, it is our firm belief that 
With a year or two the entire Mohamedan nation will 
become submtssi>c to the Hindus But if the Hindus 
then abandon their firmness and national glory 
and sink so low as to coutl friendship with the 
Mohamedans by being hand in glove with them, the 
Mohamedaos will be puffed up and no good but only 
evil will be brought about That nation which cannot 
preserve its national glory, national greatness and 
dignit}, and national firmness, steadfastness and 
pride, and on the contrary exhibits levity, baseness 
and waywardness can never be respected and worship* 
ped by other nations But in no circumstances would 
It be proper to show hostile feelings, to deal unjustly 
with Musalmans as a nation ** 

Failing thus to resolve the religio social coaflicts of the 
Muslims and thereby to evoLe the courage, patriotism and 
dynamism of these of their countrymen in the cause of 
independence, the whole burden of (be political struggle bad 
to be borne by the young Hindu revolutionary and he 
obviously adapted himself to desperate action and secrecy 
Lastly, a subjective factor m the case of the Bengali youth 
Was the common sarcasm against them that they were soft 
and effeminate “Babtis”, who talked loud but were cowards 
afraid of action. Ai socb, it was stated that the Bengali young 
men were bom to be mere clerks and slaves The renaissance 
m Bengali literature, especially poetry exhorted them to 


2t Ched by James Campbell K<r.,l C S fotlneol Trouble in India 
J907 /7, (CalcuUa 1917) and Mnzaffar Ahmad Myself and the 
Cammtffdst PartjvftndiaiCidoXtxn National Book Agency 1970) 
p -UC. 
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eradicate this stigma on their manhood and establish their 
worth fn patriotic adventure however futile Moreover, the 
colonial domination deprned the youth of all normal forms 
of national service They were debarred and excluded from 
all military jobs and obviously turned to any desperate way 
of achon they could discoxer to fulfil their concepts of 
bravery and patriotism 

Despite the broad outlook of the majority of the 
>oung revolutionaries there were still some who could not 
get rid of the sectarian and religious approach up to the 
last moment of their life If the leader of (he Kakori 
“conspiracy”. Ram Prasad “DismiJ ’ uttered ceriam verses 
from the Vedas on the occasion of his hanging, Ashfanqulla 
Khan possessed a copy of the Quran under his arms on a 
similar occasion “Rismii ’ was an orthodox Arya Samajist 
Whenever he was free from his revolutionary work, be 
engaged himself in organizing the shuddl and sargathan 
movement 

Due (0 these (imiiations the revolutionary terrorism 
became almost a dying force after 19^4 35, not because of the 
coercion by the alien regime which could only suppress and 
imprison, not eradicate, but because of basic weaknesses in 
(he movement itself as well as world events As a group 
notfon, It had almost disappeared and ladtvrdual and 
spasmodic cases vtere possible due to acts of reprisal, or 
individual aberration and not to a general conception During 
the last phase of the movement many a revolutionary young 
man had become convinced that purely terrorist methods 
were useless and attained no good This did not mean, 
however, that (he revolutionaries had been converted to the 
Gandhian technique of non violence, or admirers of alien 
domination They had ceased to think tn terms of terronsm 
That was all 

Despite all these drawbacks it should be admitted that 
revolutionary terrorism as a recilnique oi'acrton ihiV oi'ahTir 
danger and suffering was no temporary phenomenon nor a 
futile endeavour of blind hatted The best forces of the nation 
subscribed to this political philosophy for nearly three long 
decades In reality, like the overall strucglc of national 
emancipation of which /t was part and parcel, revolutionary 
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(frrorism «as a manifestation of the national cmefgcncy 
and also of its unresolved social and religious contradiction, 
There IS no doubt that during ihc thirty >cars of its life 
(1904-34), ii failed practically at every phase to achieve its 
goal But so failed the nationalist movement led by Congress 
Itself during all its phases of manifestation— in 1905, m 
1920 22, in 19"^ 33, and m 1942 An observation made by 
Bbsgat Singb jn ihis connection w a leffer secfetiy despatch- 
ed from the Lahore jail on 2 February 1931 is north quoting 
He asserted that anj nation nhich pitted itself against the 
rulers was bound to suffer reverses with its pioneering ende- 
avours and might obtain certain political concessions through 
negotiations in the cour'c of its long struggle but bj the 
itice the movement reached the last stage of its struggle, it 
had organized and strengthened its forces to th^t extent that 
the power of the rulers snccurombed and was emshed by its 
eventual assault It was probable that the movement ought 
be retard-d for a brief span and its leadership might be 
Jagging behind, but the evergrowing power of the people, 
throwing aside bourgeois agreements, might le^d the move 
ment <0 finaJ Victory Thus the movement would oltimateJv 
forge ahead World hmroy was a witness to it *’ 

Suppression by the ali^ regime bad succeeded outwardly 
on every occasion But tcrronsni also emerged out of every 
such occasion of repression, a stronger force with a bigger 
moral and popular appeal— until It discovered that the long- 
cbefisfc*d goals of the movement had been attained one after 
another, for instance acceptance of Complete Independence 
as the objective of the forces of national regenerat on in 
1929, creation of the situation ripe for a revolutionary mass 
movement by 193S, and finally, the upsurge of the Indian 
naval forces lo 1945-46, which bad been visualized since 1914 
when the Ghadarists tried to d-fecl the various Indian 
regiments stationed at Ferozepur, Ambala, Meerut and such 
olber places 

The failure of the oioserreor to get Muslim support was a 
failure which it shared with Induu nationalism as a whole, it 
was the failure the reasons of which lay deep la India s past 


22- Ched by Maninaih Natb Gupta. Bharal Main Soiittra Xrain 
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Ne»cr»heJeji. Jhe revoJutwnarrtff succeeded m whinhc} 
dcured to do— oofcins bj Ihe roajjmuni sscrjfice ofamjnj- 
mum choten persons the spirit or minimum sacrifice on (he 
part of (he maximum number of people The impression they 
have lefi on the mind of the people i« in (he main very effec- 
tive and great. Their action was the exhorindon for living n 
dedicated and devored life— self-sacrdictf for national eminei- 
palion. a feeJiog f»r service for the needy and ihc oppressed 
poor, and a h'^althy dtsliVc for scIf-publicity nnd political 
exhibitionism, value for certain basic moral concepts— valour 
and discipline and dedication to dut) in all seriousness, a 
sincerity in approach All this certainly made them go in 
history as heroes leaving their footpointi on (he sand of 
times Oisplayine hu dedication to the movement Aam 
Prasad "Dismil** wrote 

^at an exciting expenenee. 

The blood that (lows m my veins, 
bods'— "Sword shtd not rest 
Till the blood flows in veins *’ ♦* 

Likewise, there was also the young revoloiionaty, Madan 
Lai Dhingra. who was arrested in an attempt to shoot Sir 
CunonW>Iic In the course of delivering a iiat^irient at the 
police courr in defence of his action he proclaimed 

I believe that a nation held down by foreign ba>o* 
nets IS in a perpetual state of war, since often battle 
IS rendered fmpossible to a disarmed race Poor in 
wealth and intellect a son like myself has nothing 
else to ofTer to Ihe mother but bis own bipod, and so 
I have sacrificed the same on her altar The lesson 
required in India at present is to learn how to die, 
and the only way (o treat it is by dying ourselves 
Therefore, I die, and glory m my martyrdom *• 

This statement drew from the pen of the dic>hard imperia- 
list Winston Churchill, the then Undcr-Sccrcttiry for the 


2J Stamt /rnsfira/taitJAM/nanJattCroMM^lSangatia. IWS), pJ87 
34 St4ten}eRt eu'Krd by C. M S N^nboodiripad, The Afahoima pnil 
the /im (Dcltii, Tcorle's Publishhif Itousc, 19S8) p 14 
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colonics, the remark, ‘Uhe finest ever made m the name of 
painoiism ” ** 

Soon after the abortive attemp of the Chadantes to prevail 
upon ih- Indian Army men to rise in revolt a Tribunal was 
set up The Ghadarites were tried tn nine batches m the Lahore 
Conspiracy and Supplementary cases Of 291 sent up for 
trial, 42 were sentenced to death and hand'd, 114 were 
transported for life, 93 were imprisoned to varying terms and 
42 were acquitted The soldiers of the 23rd Cavalry were 
transferred to a distant station, Nowganv While their luggage 
was being loaded on the tram, some of the bombs, kept 
secretly, exploded in a packing case The court martial sent* 
cnccd 18 men to death, of whom 12 were hanged The sent- 
ences On others were commuted to life imprisonment ** 

Prominent leaders like Dhai Parmanand, Kartar Singh 
Fingale, Jagat Singh and Kamam Singh were also tried under 
the charge of conspiracy to overthrow the Dritish Government 
Pingale and Kartar Singh admitted that the whole responsibi- 
lity of the conspiracy had been theirs Kartar Singh’s 
statemeat was so spirited that the President of the Tribunal 
was thrilled on heartag the story of the Ghodar movement 
and he forgot to take down notes He asked Kartir Singh to 
look to the consequences and restrain himself At this Kartar 
Singh remarked ’‘What consequences, sir'^ You’ll reward 
me with death That’s all And 1 am not afraid of that My 
only ambition is to see my Motherland free I have never 
done anything out of hatred for an individual, creed or race, 
or with any mean desire of satisfying my personal interest 
Freedom is my only ardent desire, thar$ my own dream ’ 

The Tribunal delivered its judgment on 13 September 
191S Bhat Parmanand was so lodifTerent to death tbaton that 
day he slept till 8 in the morning When be woke np he found 
everybody round him laughing ‘ Why? Are you going to 
your in laws? ’ a friend enquired of him These “blessed 
souls” lived for some time together Now they were to be 
separated The bounds of restraint were broken by their 


25 Ibid 

26 Khushwint Smgh and Salindra Singh Chadr 1915 (New Delhi 
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feelings once more Tliey sang Ihosc iHcet songs about the 
Mother which had Vept up theif spirits so long At last they 
prayed together for the last lime “Oh Mothcrl we base not 
been able to snap jours fetters If any one of us remains alive 
he will stnse for jour honour and the liberty and equality of 
Indians ” “Twenij-four of them, Kariar Singh, Pingale. Dhai 
Parmanand. Jagat Singh and others, svere awarded the death 
jentences On hearing this all began to dance. Those who 
had been condemned to transportation for life to the 
Andamans cried out “Give us death* Reward us with han* 
giog'” The President out of grim humour fold them that they 
should appeal for the higher sentence* Kariar Singh, being 
overjoyed at the thought of martyrdom, thanked the Presi* 
dent Pingale said this much “So thafs alll" The Viceroy, 
llardinge, commuted the death sentence of seventeen, inclu* 
ding Bhai Parmanand, to transportation for life Personally 
Dbalji preferred death to imprisonment for life “We were 
in such a state of iniosicalion/* writes hr, “as might be 
callisg a rejoicing Conversation would be kept up till s 
very hie hour at night, with laughter and mirth, until we 
would go to steep weary and exhausted Our guards would 
wooder at (his and ask if we were going in a marriage proce* 
siion They, poor fcHows, could never understand what joy is 
m such a death When the steamer TUanie was about to liok 
the captain gave orders to the band to play 'Nearer to Thee 
My Lord ’ They arc the bravest of the brave who can wcI* 
come death with songs and rejoicings Death is a beautiful 
thing Was I afraid of death? From my childhood I had 
resolved to lay down my life at the altar of the Motherland 
I was blessed because the Almighty had given me an 
opportunity of welcoming death “*• 

Pingale was the last to be hanged “I tried to give you,’ 
the efliccron -charge told him, “as much time for life as I 
could I kept jour turn last” “Then you have made a 
mistake ’’ Pingale cut up rough “1 ’sc been separated from 
my friends They may Jose their faith m me Again, had you 
sent roe earlier, 1 would have got the privilege of arranging 
for their reception and comforts there Ob, jou have deprived 
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me of that good luck He was questioned about his last 
desire He gave out “Kiodlj remove my chains, so that I 
can offer prayers to my Mother with the palms of niy hands 
joined •’ When the chains were taken off he prayed aloud 
“O Lord, you know our heart’s desire Our only prayer is 
that you fulfil the mission for which ue hase so readily laid 
down our lives 

In this way the first act m the great play on the stage of 
the Punjab was abrupffv cut short 

Similarly a little before his hanging S Bhagat Singh 
expressed bis deep felt joy by loud/y singing rn his cell 

Colour my wears yellow. 

Tinged in which hue Shna, 
did unchain the Motherland ** 

On the esc of his being sent to the gallows Asbfaaqulla 
Kban left a tnessag* for his couotryTuen He had declared 
that believing that he was the first among the seven crores of 
Indian Muslims, who was being haoeed for tbe sake of Indian 
freedom, he was proud in the “heart of his heart” There 
was made no sacrifice in his family for tbe country so far 
Kow this blot bad been cleaned He added, “Last good bye 
to all Let India be prosperous, and my people enjoy 
happiness ”” 

“ 'Storming heaven' these histone words are”, commented 
the famous Bengali wnter Gopal Haidar acknowledging the 
contribution of revolutionancs to nationalism, “perhaps thei 
apfest descnptioo of the bold fight for freedom which the 
revolutionaries launched and continued, for about thirty 
years against tbe mightiest empire of history. It required 
courage, no doubt, the courage to do cud die when for genera 


30 ibid^ p 215 
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tions Indians of light and leading had been taught to beg and 
pray More, c\cn than that, it required imagination and faith 
in the national Destiny For. these revolutionaries dreamt the 
dreami which came true and rsmarned unshalcen in their 
belief, at an hour when 'responsible citizens’ looked confused 
and crushed at the ver> ideas of full freedom and the 
responsibility such freedom would entail The seeds bad been 
sown earlier by men of vision and courage, but the plant of 
freedom was watered with the mariyrs' blood It was their 
revolutionary lot to have the toil watered and not to reap the 
fruit, nor for manv of them, not even to see it in bloom They 
were giving themselves, in most cases unknown and 
unhonoured, to the cause, to live or die as in the Task* 
master's c>e, until the goal of freedom was at last accepted 
as the national objective *'** 

MiUianls 

When the young revoluiionarics were laying down their 
lives one after another to seek freedom, militants like 
Aurobindo and Oipm Chandra Pa), escaped to regions 
of safety 7he former retired from politics ond engaged 
himself in the achievement of mystic goals in the 
French governed territory of Pondicherry The latter, 
whose political vision, in the words of M M Roy, 
WAS rendered rather foggy by his bourgeois radicalism coup* 
Jed with religious reformism went on a seJMmposed exile 
to England to propagandize the Driiish concept of bourgeois 
democracy, thus performing a task for which he and hts 
comrades had raised the earth to the sky in denouncing the 
Moderates The astonisbrng transformation in hrs political 
ideas became clearly evident when on leaving London in 1912 
he declared ‘ Should Providence offer me choice of absolute 
independence for India wttb one hand, and the alternative of 
lelf'govemment wiihm the Empire with the other, I would un* 
hesitatingly accept the latter ** ’ Such an utterance certainly 


34 AtuI Chandni Gupta ed bv, S/gJlti la /Ar Bengal Beaalssanee a 
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bcirajed the modiCcatioo, if not a rolie /ace,ot his earlier 
postulate of militant nationalism 

Only Lokiranja Tilak stood the test of lime He braseiy 
suffered six >ears iirpnsonirent in an isolated cell of 
Mandalev jai! But this long sufferioe cooled don n and broke 
dono much of his earlier enthosiam for militant nationalism* 
nben he nas released from jail in 1914 Though acts of 
lerronsm conticLcd* both the Moderate ard extremist leaders 
nert apparently united and prepared to accept Bntish- 
planted rather than revoluttonarj. change 

World War 1 

The war that broke out in Europe m August 1914 brought 
about a truce in rationalist agitation against the British 
There was. in fact, an outburst of pro*Bniisb enthusiasm 
which in the light of subsequent eseots appears almost in* 
comprehensible at the present noment Many a nationalist 
thought that by assisting Britain towards siciory they might 
reap some tangible reward They were hoping against bopes- 
It did not pinch their conscience to recnntisg young Indians 
as caononfodder in implenalisci's war in return for Home 
Rule Their belief was encouraged by the Allied Powers* de- 
claration that the war waa being waged to make the world 
safe for democracy Self-detennuiation for all peoples was the 
battle cry. Unfortututcly, the Indian nationalists were nati>e 
enough to behere that “all peoples’* incJoded Indians These 
hopeful co-operators failed to understand the basic nature 
of imperialism For the moment, their quasi political demands 
were directed towards achieving self rule snlhin the British 
empire, and ihu, they thought, was comparatively little to 
ask Indian recnuls oeanog abool 1,200,000 fiocked to the 
army There were also monetary extractions by the administ- 
rative m-chanism to contribute to the war fund loans 
Certain of Indian loyalty, the Bntish reduced their gamsons 
in India to 15,000 men and manv British administrators 


37 ItBqmieisierencf toBi7<e&ov Caadhijt^tfttaeiitbeteaussseBt 
ca gqw iga as part of the canpaiga for swanj **Tt:e earliest asd 
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defesce of the Eispire. ITtbe p-nsh-s, wah it trill pentb 
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went ofT to fight transferring ihcir jobs over to Indian 
subordinates 

The nationalists had believed the war would soon be 
over When If dragged Oft boweter tbcir enthusiasm waned 
The prolonged war also gave a chance lo the government to 
pressurize and impose restrictions on, the Indian bourgeoisie, 
which soon convinced them that they should in the interest 
of their own trade and business support the nationalist 
movement 

llome Rule Movement 

Plans were made to organize a new agitation to attain 
self rule and promote national freedom On 25 April 19J6 the 
Home Rule League was founded by Tilak Later, in September 
was established a similar organization m Madras with the 
cooperation of Mrs Annie Besant Graduall> its branches 
spread over a major part of the country 

Through the organi of the League intensive propaganda 
was carried on in favour of the Home Rule Tilak felt that 
if the demand for Home Rule was to be elTeetive, a must be 
carried through an organised political body Withm a short 
span of time the new pattern of agitation spread over a large 
part of the country *' The strength of the Home Rule Move 
ment was rendered still greater by the adhereoce to it of a 
large number of women who worked w ith the spirit of endu 
ranee and self sacnCce The women of Madras boasted that 
their prayers in the temples set ilic eternal captive free 
Home Rule had become inlerlinLed with religion by the 
prayers ofTered in the vrbia temples and spreading from 
there to village temples and also by its b’log preached in the 
countryside by sad/ius and ronjor/s A powerful publicity 
compaign was also conducted by Mn Besant through her 
papers Nr» India and CommonHeafth 

In 1916 17 the League had registered 14 218 members The 
head ofTicc at Nasik had sent out 5 000 letters and had received 
more or less in a similar quantity The League also published 


3* rorfunher study see ihe FortidfMy ftfporu submitted to the 
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su Marathi and two Enfiisb hooks explaining the doctrine 
of swaraj, 75,000 copies of Tilak*s speeches were issued and 
they were also published m Gujaratr and Kanarese 

Although the alien ruiers contended (hat due to the war 
cmcrgcnc) it «as not the proper time to give self government 
to India, the Home Rule Leaguers insisted that no time could 
be more suitable than when the great war itself was being 
fought for libertj , democracy and equality These sentiments 
of the nationalists were reflected in the following slaicrocnt 
of Mrs Annie Besant, when she stated in a public meeting 
at Poona on 22 May 1916 

It is said that )ou ought ^ol to embarrass the British 
Government by raising sjch a question as this in the 
middle of the war We are only following the 
example of the self-governing Dominions We are 
only taking the advice of Mr Bonar Law, the late 
Colonial Secretary, who advised the Dominions to 
strike the iron while it was red hot The iron is 
ted hot, but after the re^nstruction of the Empire 
the iron will be cold, and where, I ask, is the black' 
smith who allows a red hot iron to cool down before 
he tries to strike short, to m^ei the objections that are 
made ** 

The certral figure of the Home Rule Movement, however, 
was Lokmanya Ttlak teho provided dynamic character to it 
by making a whirlwind tour all over the country in 191S In 
his public sp-eches he proclaimed emphatically that Home 
Rule Mas thconlj cure for lQd/3*s political ills and grievances, 
that liberty is the birthright of every mao in this world, that 
the aspiration to get one’s liberty was the essence of human 
nature But the prevailing pobucal eavixoament m India 
was contrary to these basic dictums of human life A small 
minority not from among the people but from outside was 
arbitrarily controlling their life It must be chang'd In his 
Belgaum speech he stated 

Those who are ruling over you do not belong to your 
religion, race or even country We do not want the 
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Secretary of Stale who has been created a son in- 
law Dasic changes mast be brought about so as to 
promote the well being of the people The question 
of swarajya is m whose hands should be the 
administration carried on in our India? The 
svKarajya agitation is now earned on m the belief 
that this administration if carried on by some 
one else, or some other visible form would Iw more 
benelicial to (he people (ban when earned on by 
(hose by whose hands it is now carried on. . The 
s>s(em which is subsisting now is not wanted by us 
To entrust to the people the responsibility of 
administering their own affairs is the b'st principle 
in politics There is no question about this The 
same principle prevails in the country of those that 
are goteming here in this land of ours \Vhen these 
people go back to their country they have to uphold 
that principle Uewam tights \\e want a certain 
sort of arrangement giving happiness We will get it 
Our children will get it Make the effort that is to 
be made Be ready to do Ibis work with the thought 
that (he country belongs to jou ** 

After Belgaum, Tilak made a trip to Ahmednagar, Nasik 
and many other places at the end of May 1916, em- 
phasizing the inprariance of his new ideal His campaign 
in Ahmednagar gathered momentum and gave impetus to 
the struggle of independence Inspired by the spirit of 
patriotism and nationalism he proclaimed that he who had 
to live in England and manage the affairs of the whole 
Empire got five thousand rupees, while he who cirried on 
the administration of India here got twenty thousand rupees 
per month ^^hy so? Thu was because the latter was managed 
nt the cost of others He stated ironically This fs India Go 
and cat”** Continuing be stated 

/Vvr -of APjWstJfn iiat js -lakxog platfi lo 

India, there is no other remedy than that the power 
should pass into the people's bands and rest in the 
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bands of ibe people Wc must decide upon the 
arrangement as regards wbat iS to be done in our 
homes, what is to be done in our villages, what is to 
he done in our Presidency and what is to be done in 
our country There are no means of salvation for 
us unless we have it (self-rule) m our possession This 
principle of politics is almost settled — proved— from 
the point of view of history, morality and social 
science ** 

In the next speech delivered at the same place he stated 
that snaraj was the key to all things The chief question 
was whether a certain nation was to he treated like beasts or 
whether considering the people of the nation to be men, their 
sentiment, and desire for hberty were to 6e given the right 
direction If the matter be considered from such a stand- 
point, then there was no other way to accomplish this than 
JKflroy** 

On his birthday meeting held m July, 19]6Tiiak exhorted 
the assembled gathering to devote themselves to the cause of 
nationalism and stated 

The national work which faces us today is so great, 
extensive and urgent, that you and 1 must work 
together with all the courage and enthusiasm we can 
muster U is motherland that calls every one of us 
to be up and doing and I hope that her sons will not 
fail her 

Though the speeches delivered by Tilak at Belgaum and 
Ahmcdnagar had lost much of the fiery ardour of previous 
occasions and were a stepping stone to conciliation with the 
alien rule, yet they appeared dangerous and “seditious" to 
the alien bureaucracy. It alleged that Tilak had incited the 
people to be disloyal to the “GovernmcDt esiablisbed by 
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law’ Hence It demanded a security for good behavionr, 
amounting to Ks 40 000 from which he could be relieved 
only by the Bombay High Court On his acquittal he was 
served with notice under the Defence of India Act, banning 
his entering the Punjab and the Delhi provinces About the 
same time, (wo securities of Rs 2 000 and Rs 10000 were 
demanded from Mrs Besaot $ New fndia Circulars were 
issued forbidding students in colleges and schools to attend 
Home Rule meetings A few days later Mrs Besaot, along 
with her two associates OS AnindaJe and B P Wadia, was 
interned by the Madras Government As soon as she was 
arrested a powerful agnation was set afoot to get her released 
and to convert the Home Rule Programme into still a more 
bitter anti British agitation There were unparalleled 
demonstrations all over the country They affected the mind 
of persons like M A Jinnah who immediately joined the 
Bombay Home Rule League Shortly afterwards he was 
elected its President 

At this time another incident took place which gave 
impetus to (he movement The Delhi War Conference was 
held in April 19IS Prominent national leaders from all 
overthecouQtry were invited to It But Tilaks name was 
not m the list When (bis fact was pointed out the Bombay 
Governor included Tilak among the provincial leaders who 
were called m for consultation During the course of his 
Speech supporting th* resolution on recruiting Indians in the 
Army Tilak went on to state (bat the enthusiasm of the 
people would be better roused if the appeal was coupled with 
a promise of Home Role To the Governor the mention of 
this issue was displeasing He immediately asked Tilak to 
stop his speech and sit down Tilak promptly replied that 
if he was not permitted to express his views freely he had no 
option but to walk out and as be left the meeting ball many 
others like Mahatma Gandhi B G Hotniman editor of the 
Bombay Chronicle N C Kelkar and a numb“r of others, 
followed him 


The incident enraged the members of the Bombay Home 
Rule League They resented the public insult to the members 
of the Indian Home Rule League by Lord Willingdon, as 
Chairman of the Bombay Provincial War Conference On 
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16 June 1918 there tool, place a huge demonstrafioo at 
Shantaram’s Cbawl The day was Home Rule Day and was 
celebrated with a demonstration of volunteers flying flags 
throughout the city and collecting funds in aid of the League 
Many well known women and men acted as voluntary collec- 
tors on the occasion The principal market centres remained 
closed Gandhiji presided over the evening meeting which 
was overcrowded In a iinammous resolution the meeting 
disapproved the methods and measures of government for 
the utilization of the manpower and the resources of India 
In his speech the Chairman condemned the unmannerly and 
unfair behaviour of the Governor The other speaker, Mr 
Jinoah, expressed fais doubts about the genuineness of the 
government’s promises The members also decided not to 
attend any meeting presided over by Lord Willingdon so long 
as he did cot withdraw his insult Later, the Bombay Home 
Rule League also opposed the extension of any public fare- 
well to the Bombay Governor on his retirement 

The agitation for Home Rule continued unabated in press 
also In one of his editorials N C. Kelkar, the editor of 
Mahraita, proclaimed that India was determined that she 
would not herself take rest nor allow rest in England so long 
as she had not obtained her goal There could be no going 
back. India would not and could not accept any “half-way 
house” to her ambition People could not rest content with 
the crumb thrown to them Why should India care who ruled 
her if she was uot to have a self respectful status as a nation 
He continued, “She refuses to regard her present position of 
milchcow to the British Empire as dignified There is no 
glory in being a bondman, though attached to the ratince of 
the most illustrious master m the world The clash of arms 
IS much better for mankind than emasculating peace Erring 
but responsible manhood is preferable to a life long though 
secure tutelage The rugged national Lfe, the uneven social 
surface in pre British times, was certainly preferable to the 
dead level and the dull uniformity, established by the 
steam roller of British Role lo which first class eminence is 
impossible and all aspiring poppies are aliv ays m danger of 
being cut down ” He added that during the Bntisb mle for 
over 150 years there had not been a man who was deemed 
fit to be distinguished enough to be a Revenue Commissioner 
in the Civil Service or a Second Lieutenant m the Army 
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ficr> nationalist now was appearing as conciliatory nattona* 
list It IS rull> evident in his Bcigaum speech and the 
speeches delivered subsequently. On 10 May 1915 he 
delivered a lecture at Poona on “India and Reform “ He 
began by describing how the pouerof the Marahalfas passed 
into the hands of the British, who, as they learned more of 
the country and the arts of government, graduatlj 
deprived their native subordinates of real influence India, 
be said, was now governed by Europeans on European 
principles The object of demanding self-governmcni was 
that, although the administration might remain in the hands 
of Europeans the policy of the administration might be 
dictated by Indians So long as Indians could not direct the 
general policy of the Government it was of no use to agitate 
about the details of administration He had no complaints 
to make against government oflicials Tlicy only obeyed 
orders and were the servants of their pay India needed 
Brxxiih m/e, tut not bureaucracy When the war was over 
the rulers must grant Indians some favour Speaking two 
years later, in the 1917 session of the Indian National Con* 
gress, Tilak had showed an inclination towards moderation 

1 do not oppose the immediate introduction of Hone 
Rule iQ India But t do not think that it is practical 
demand Some compromise has, therefore, to be made 
with those that are in power and also with our 
opponents here Even the British Government in 
India was introduced by a compromise by a charter 
from the Delhi Government The first step of British 
rule ID any province which they did not conquer was 
always by coaseot and compromise We do not want 
the whole hog at once In the present circumstances 
I shall be quite content if the first step (establish* 
ment of responsible government in the province and 
not in the centre just now) that we demand is granted 
to us immediately And by full seir*govemment at 
an early date, 1 do not think any sane man will 
understand more than 10 to 15 years at most ** 


47 Home (Pol.) Deposit, Govt oflodia June 1915. File No 549*52, p 6 
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The concIIiKofjr tone of Ihe feaders afio alTected Ihe 
followers. A conference of ihe exirenilsi polixoans of ihe 
Bombay Presidency was held at Poona on 8-10 May 1915 
The conference was styled by its promoters the Seventeenth 
Bombay Pros joctal Conference but its claim to this title was 
vigorously challenged by members of Ihe Moderate Party, 
who intended to hold a conference of their own next month 
The following account of proceedings is taken from a report 
by a correspondent of the Bombay Government Special 
Department 

The general lone of the conference was one of 
moderation of policy for Some time. Extrcniisls like 
Mr Khadilkar and Mr. S M. Paranjpe took only a 
minor part m the proceedings It is beyond doubt 
that leaders eierled Iheir inHoenre to moderate the 
demands put forth For instance, the resolutions 
about (he Arms Act and Home Rule although passed 
only in Ihe subjects committee, were brought up for 
reconsideration and finally dropped It was argued 
that the demand for arms was one that could not be 
granted by Government at the present crisis, and that 
Ihe resolution about Home Rule would comma the 
conference to a particular ideal and might be used by 
the moderates as an argument against compromise.** 

The proceedings of Ihe conference were of so mild a 
nature that (he Dhyon Fralash, a moderate newspaper, 
taunted (he leaders With having forsaken their old principle 
and become more meak^mindcd than the Moderates 

The days of fiery speeches against and denunciation of Ihe 
alien rule were over A new phase of conciliation and com- 
promise, responsive co-operation set in. Some substantial 
contribution to the growth of nationalism did come in the 
shape of the Montagu Chelmsford Report, it cannot be con- 
sidered a turning point in the evolution of nationalism in 
India 

The Government’s repressive measures perhaps appeared 
to have lorn down the spirit of the stormy petrels of the 
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roovemcni People felt that Tilafc himself had become a 
hfoderate, that vsith ape hi$ former spirit uas broken That 
IS «hy be made the loyalty declaration and even organized 
a public meeting in Poona to sole an address of thanks to 
Lord Hardingc ssho ^as due to retire as Viceroy and 
Governor General of India No longer did TilaV. remam ibe 
embodiment of hatred of everything British For some time 
the people had begun to believe that this approach indicated 
the beginning of the end of his political career On the oth'‘r 
band, by introducing (he slogan of Home Rale, Annie Besant 
“saved India for the Empire The reactionary nationJisro 
preached byMrsBcsant was not compatible with the form 
of political stale which would be the corollary to Home Rale 
thus alleged M N Roy ” 


so M N Roy ImSa in TraiuiUM (Gent>-a. 1972) p 231 



CHAPTER IV 


ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 

A— Cf*<li of rcpDomte fnUrrsK 


Compare the present and past tonditions of India It 
hflj once remarked by Lord Cllte that there s^ere 
man) eUiet In India before which erers London sank 
Into Insltn]f\canee. Whete^hov^erer, ate those titles 
noH* The time for reparation for the Injuries 
reeehed b} us from foreigners In the past has come 
It mill rend )our heart to hear h//A nhal unfair means 
the trade and Industries of India were killed You 
should breathe nen life Into the deed trade of }our 
eouniry, and should not be afraid of any opposition, 
beeaute no power (on earth) eon withstand that rtf 
truth 

[Speech deUtered by SarJar AJU Singh In Hanoi 
plndl on 3 May 1907 Selections from the f/atlre 
Newspapers published In the Punjab (Confdl), Vo! 
19, p 144 ] 

Doia{Da({on of Economic Life bj Drltfsfi FIrmt 

The po$t-I857 period uhich i$ called by bourgeois 
hiitorians as the Viciorian Age, was ibe heyday of British 
Impienalism’i prosperiiy and glory The Crystal Palace 
Exhibition (I8SI) was followed by a number of such cxhi* 
bitions which demonstrated the ever growing and expanding 
power of British Imperialism By the beginning of the 
twentieth century, the British Empire covered one fourth of 
the world Its inhabitants constituted a quarter of the 
world's population Neatly 71 per cent of them were in 
India and another 14 per cent in other regions of Asia No 
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wonder that every die bard imperialist in England plumed 
himself «ith pride in contemplating this unprecedented 
phenomenon m global history With its navy which ruled 
the wa\cs British Imperialism opened an all-round offensive 
agamst India’s national econoR]> touards the beginning 
of twentieth century Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty was the 
Golden Age of British rule in India At that time British 
Imperialism fearJesslj tooV all sorts of steps infcnsifjmg the 
exploitation of the Indians to the benefit of the British 
monopoly capitalists “It was an era of shameless infiltra- 
tion hy British capital, the effects of which* , writes a Soviet 
scholar m a recent study, “were felt m one way or another 
by almost all classes and strata of Indians society ’’ * 


The foremost manifestation of this exploitation was the 
use of India as the hinterland for the sale of British manu 
factures and source of raw material for the metropolitan 
economy Those were the times when the inQow of pnvste 
British capital increased The British bourgeoisie started 
plantations, opened {faciorjes and took up other beneficial 
bourgeois uudenakings alt over India 


According to the information released by the Gosem 
meat of India, there were 165 foreign joint stock companies 
functioning in India to 1905 Most of them were registered 
abroad, largely in Engfand. but operated for the most part 
in this country They possessed a total paid op capital of 
£ 69,000 000 besides debentures of £ 27,700 000 Thetr paid 
up capital was three times the paid up capital of the British 
and Indian companies register^ in India By March 1905 
m India ih-re were registered 1,728 joint stock companies 
wiih a paid up capital of £ 27,900 000 * These data clearly 
establish the absolute domtnatioQ of the Bntish bourgeoisie 
overlargescale bourgeois enterprise in this country Tbe 


1 AJ Lerkovsl7 "Besaming of Mtsi Liberation Strvgsle t M 
Reiscer and N M Coldbere «t by Ttlak and /'»'• 

/i«fi<wrr«&ni(PeopIeiPobLslmiBHoa$« J96«) p 318 

Z ifaral and Afatenel Pre>gTmcndCoii£ii9it ,n /tuBadariag the 

/90S-07 (London, 1908), p 44 
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capital of these dilTerent companies was distributed among 
various branches of enterprise in ihe following wa>* * 


a Railway 

b Tea Industry 
c Jute Mills 
d Mining and 
quarrying 
c Gold /ields of 
Southern India 


£ 43,500,000 in stocks and 
£ 24,700 000 in bonds 
£ 12,200.000 
£ 2,400,000 

£ 4EOOOOO 

£ 2.400.000 


Simultaneously it should be remembered that the paid*up 
capital of those companies was only a small part of the 
total British capital msestment la this country, which even 
she lowest calculations put at five or six times of the former * 

As the colonics ofths British Cmpire wcie governed by 
a political appatatus which was controlled by the bourgeois 
class in England, they brought pressure upon the Govern- 
ment of India to adopt measures to (heir benefit. On the 
basis of that more than Rs 20.000.000 had been invested in 
joie in the 1$ months preceding 1905, but the prominent 
Briiuh banker and Calcutta jtttc moaopoUti Andrew Vule 
urged oflicial sanction for the expansion of area under juie * 
On (he other hand. Lord Reay, retired bureaucrat, exhorted 
a londoD gathering of Briiish bourgeoisie to invest Iheir 
capital in India, where labour was cheap and where there 
were no organized trade unions (o create trouble * The 
colonial authorities m India lost no time in obliging the 
British monopolists Carricaturing this imperialist pheno- 
menon of unholy alliance in an acr meatonblc the 

militant newspaper Dandt Mairam in a leader entitled '’Tlie 
New Ideal”, had remarked 


3 liuilan Flxanelal Slattmtoi f^r ihtfear 190S-W (LonCoa i9CM) 
P ** 

4 1 Of furiher study »ee SfppUmmt t« Ktpon on ihe Crows o/JnJIa't 
Fonign Ueiilllriff onJ dftttt as on 3$ J»nt iW (Bombay, R«crv« 
Bank of India. 19»). 

5 Timrsof India— Sunday stttion tBomblj), 25 J tbruxry 1905, p.J2 

6 Ibid 
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The present domination ts a rule of shop keepers who 
are at the same time bureaucrats, a combination of 
the worst possible qualities for imperial government 
The shop-keeper rules by deceit, the bureaucrat by 
the use of red tape The shop-keeper b> melancholy 
meanness alienates the subject population, t - 
bureaucrat by soulless rigidity deprives the adminis- 
tration of life and human sympathy The shop- 
keeper uses his position of authonty to push hi$ 

wares and fierce his subjects, the bureaucrat forgets 
his duty, and loses his royal character tn bis 
mercantile greed The shop-keeper becom-s a 
gigantic retail trader, the bureaucrat a pocket 
Machiavel By this confusion of Dharmas, Varma 
5Aimkorfl’is boro to high places and the nation first 
and the rulers afterwards go to perdition This is 
what has happened in India under the present regime 
The bureaucracy have ruled in the spirit of * 
mercantile Power, holding its position by aid o 
mercenaries, afraid of its subjects, with no confi- 
dence in Its destiny, with no trust even in the 

mercenaries who support It, piling up gold with one 

hand, with ether bolding a borrowed sword ov’cr the 
bead of a fallen people The strength of England 
has been held as a threat in the background, cot as 
a scarce of qaiet and unostentatious self-confidence 
which enables the rulers to be generous as well as 
just ’ 

Thus the developnisnl of India's economic life was sub- 
ordinated to the needs of the rotlropolilan country Among 
all the British colonies perhaps India suffered the worst 
under the operation of this economic policy Tbs Indian 
V entures owned by the alien financ al agencies were Indian 
only in the geographical sense Industrial revolution tn 
India was a one way traffic It was seriously obstructed by 
British economic policy right op to World War I, when 
owing to English indostty being used to produce v^r 
materials, a limited growth of Indian industry was permitU 


Seleaioru from tka Banda Marent (Banam, Swaraj PublidjiflS 
Home. 1922) pp. 16-7 
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This was merejy a femporarv change in the policy of the 
colonialists and was reversed about 1922 

The main aim of the British Government was to reduce 
India to the level of a nearly agricultural eountry producing 
raw materials only, without industries to manufacture the 
same The following oft-quoted graphical account of 
exploitation rendered by late Ranade is quite revealing 

This dependency has come to be regarded as a 
"plantation” growing raw produce to be shipped by 
British agents in British ships, to be worked into 
fabrics by British skill and capital, and to be re- 
exported to (he dependency by British merchants 
to their corresponding British frms in India and 
elsewhere Except m the large presidency town, the 
country is fed, clothed, warmed, washed, lighted, 
helped and comforted generally by a thousand arts 
and industries, in the manipulation of which its sons 
have every day a decreasing share The political 
domination of one nation by another attracts more 
attention than the more formidable, though unfelt, 
domination which the capital, enterprise and skill of 
one country exercise over the trade and manufactures 
of others This latter domination has an insidious 
influence which paralyses the springs of all the varied 
activities which together make up the life of a nation 
The progress of ruralisaiion in India means its 
rustication, i e , a loss of power and intelligence and 
self-dependence Foreign competition is transferring 
the monopoly, not only of wealth, but what is more 
important, of skill, talent and activity to others * 

Rabindranath Tagore also alleged 

thus India is beine turned into so many predigested 
inwjftV cf Ss'ffd tvsdj' iff bff j wsAts'iwd si ssy sosvssst 
by any nation which has even the tnosi rudimeniary 
set of teeth in its head * 


8 died iaihe Rf port of the Thlrteatth J/tAon Jnjiusirtpl Conference 
held at Coleulia on 30 and 31 December 1917, p 90 

9 Itsbiadranath Tagore, Hatlonalttm (London, Macmillan & co 

1920. Fourth ed) p 126 • 
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This ccoDoraic disproportion led to the transformation of 
India into a colonial appendage Millions of her artisans 
and handicraftsmen were ruined by the heavy influx of cheap 
industrial goods from Bntaia Such economic growth came 
ID clash with the interests of the Indian people It culmi 
nated m the voicing of strong protests by the indigenous 
forces of national regeneration Deep Narain Singh, a 
delegate at the 1903 session of the Indian National Congress, 
commented, ‘The economic pohev of Great Britain towards 
India IS one in regard to wrbicb we have not one word of 
praise to give 

Policy of Free Trade 

The second stage of economic exploitation began when 
Britain imposed on India the policy of free trade, i c , 
permitting all the leading trading countries of the world to 
compete la the Indian marlwets, although Britain’s own 
trading policy for centuries bad been that of protection in 
order to boild up a powerful industrial base But once 
England bad succeeded in its object of monopolizing world 
trade maikct, it removed import or export duties The policy 
of free trade in India produced results of a disastrous nature 
It exposed even the smallest concerns in India to a world 
wide compeliiioc The lead-rs of public opinion emphasized 
the demand against the perpetuation of the doctrine of free 
trade In the annual session of the National Congress held 
m 1912 Babn Ambika Charan Maznmdar said sarcasticall} 

Free trade indeed. But we cannot forget that Free 
Trade is another name for protection What is Free 
Trade to one counrty is protection to another 
England is the greatest manufactorer, the greatest 
producer in the world and tbe whole world is her 
market and she wiH, of course, like free trade 


10 Report of the procee£ngt of the ttrmtj third Indian ftCtioraJ 
CoBSTwhsIdatMadrasmOecember ISCS.p 89 
likewise another K-Perrazo abo pointed ocu "The 

eheapaessoffowignozdearticlesKdearb^ fcotighl by the lo« of 
tsdostrial states and the redocucm of a whole people to a helpless 

pToletarat }«abocaI defence ajamst ahen nsdustaalnnoads isoor 

forei&ost doty Foreign tcade anicles ha>c itransled the whole 
■ntaity of the popuhnou ” {Ib^I 
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througboul the world Why cannot England go lo 
Prance and Germany and educate and preach that 
‘Tree Trade is the best thing, why should you not 
open your doors to us?” An excise duty has been 
imposed on cotton goods that is Free Trade Hall 
marking on silver — that is free trade indeed' The 
other day our Chamberlain was advocating retalia> 
tion, preference and so forth These are words 
without a meaning What you call retaliating, what 
you call preference in fact is a fallacy, a political 
jugglery » 

The policy of free trade was icmporarjly changed in 1916 
when a protective duty of 3 5 per cent Cater raised to 15 per 
cent) was placed on cotton imports, and in that very year the 
Indian Industrial Commission was set up to examine the 
possibilities and technical condiiions of industrial develop* 
roent The hostility of the rising Indian bourgeoisie and the 
pact for the first time of the Moslem League with the 
Indian National Congress at Lucknow had forced the British 
regime to concede these concessions The political counter* 
part of the Industrial Commission was the publication of the 
Moatford Report Its basic object was to seek the co- 
operation of the rising Indian capitalist class by a political 
concession coupled with snobbishly vague talk about a 
“forward policy” in industrial development 

With the passage of time even these meagre concessions 
were not implemented 

Exchange Ratio 

The policy of free trade was accompanied with the Indian 
currency of the rupee being firmly bound to the pound 
sterling It had particularly grave consequences for India’s 
ensuing economic development The rupee was quoted at 
1 shilling 4 pence and was taken off the silver backing 
According to a spokesman of the Indian trading class, the 
implementation of tbe new exchange ratio of the rupee was 


It Jttpen of the proceedings of tie mm session of the Indian Nation 
el Congress held in 1912, p U 
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tantamount to the Eting of a 30 per cent duty on Indian 
exports.” Such a measure boosted the import of British 
commodities into India and tbe iofiow of British capital. 

Import and Export 

The British bureaucracy left no stone unturned to please 
the British monopolies. Speaking to a gathering of near- 
ebont 40 British merchants who by assembling at Calcutta in 
1905 had set up the Enropeao Chamber of Commerce, as the 
highest represestatire of British crown in India, Viceroy 
Lord CurzoQ said that the interests which they represented 
were very important ones and were “commensurate with the 
whole field of economic development upon which tbe future 
prosperity of this country so largely depends." He also 
added that their meetings and discussions concerned a much 
wider class than the taembers of Chamber of Commerce 
alone, because they affected the vital interests of tbe country, 
at large. He was also glad to note bow general a recognition 
there appeared to be of the comnonity of interests between 
GoTCTuaco: and commerce in tbe cotratry,** 

The Viceroy’s s pe e c h evoked strong protest from every 
section of the politically advanced forces in India. Tbe 
pcrroacce of such a biased approach in economic affairs bad 
cnlmioated, they complained, in returning a maximnm of 
profit dividends to foreign businessmen and a maximom 
of financial loss to domestic traders.** “So long as the 


il. Tftvf o/JitStt, 1 J I>lsrcb. 1905. p. 15. 

13. Gtci ia Cis of ikeFtrjt htHaa Canvaerdal Catrreti feeU ^ 
Bostiay ca M Dececlwr, 1915, p. 12. 

14. It xasii t« po'atcd oot that th«ic were few b*s fenssECssaffa ct 

ccrcbasu s> Sesgal si tisa tone who cegaged ta foreien trzCe. The 
Aa^o-IcCua Piruer aAcowlcdsed Uis predcaisaose 

cf BetaJj aod, to souse cileat, Icdaa businesstBea caser t&aa 
BerjaEs, over Its roasssTcsl tfe of Bsajal ** take say Dstof 

cosc^sles sad cast yocrereyoverikseA3esoftteciaQ3rs3S aseats 

ez ptopneicT, acd those ciher thsa Europeaij caa be cocsted cs 
Its fiejm cf cae bscd (sad uoae of evea those fev are BecstlaV - 
Take-, the Hja cf estnc fires a Caleeta, aod all those trashes 
ab'osd whose trzasacttfss shov ecterprse aad are cf say 
wUI be fouad. with very few ercertwas, to be N’arvrans or ether 
ep-CTOSiry tutiTts." [77<nej cf te£a, S April, 1906, p. 1S.1 Frara 
Ihrs Qsot 2 :>oa jI Bself-cvidec! why the Bengali preperijed classes 
took cjore esteiscve actxns ajamR Bntah capons. 
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Government of a county u not thoroughly national in spirit 
and sentiment and personnel, so long as it is from its 
constitution and accident of its foreign character, more or 
less exclusive it must be ignorant of the time feelings and 
the real needs of the people’*, complained thus Fazuibboy 
CarrJmbhoy in his presidential addres$ delivered at the firet 
session of the Indian Commercjal Congress (held at Bombay 
on 26 December 1915) — an organization set up by Indian 
bourgeoisie to match the European Chamber of Commerce 
Explaining the reason of such a sorry state ofalTairs the 
president complained that the British regime was subject to 
the powerful influence of the ruling nation which had 
sometimes conflicting interests, and an eflective industrial 
and commercial organiution which could make that 
influence irresistible The Government of India was, there- 
fore, powerless to shape its commercia] and industrial policy 
“with a sole e>e to Indian interests”. The British manu- 
facturer and merchant, with ihcir votes which they knew 
how to use to the best advantage, were masters of the 
Situation Deploring this state of affairs the president 
lamented over the naked reality, **Oars is not a self- 
governing country” Continuing his speech be demanded 
all-round Improvement m fiscal and commercial matters 
‘7fl a word we wont eel/^gorernweni In eommeree and 
Industry", be concluded bis argument 


IS grpoff o/ ffie/irii s<ssto'iof lir fnrianCffmmerctal Coitgres*. D 13, 
TP 

it does not, however, mean that all Ibe commercial bourgeoisie in 
Indm were critique of Driinhpolcy There were persons like 
Diashaw Cduljt Weeha preseotailbe umesettrOR wboarpremted 
the policy of the cotonniuts Speaking in the capacity of the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee at the very session Dinshaw 
tVacha diii not hesitate for a momcDt (o say ‘ I am stroagly of 
conviction from my study of the World s International trade for the 
past hfiy years that our raters arc on the whole following a pol cy 
whichisecru n to lead lo the greater material prosperity of the 
bnd ’ Eulogteinglhe jcrv/ccjofOmub Navydurioj the War be 
remarked ‘India cannot but express her warmest gratitude to 
Great Britain for her magniScanl Navy which has kept the wide seas 
open lo all neutrals for purposes of commerce But for (hat 
invaluable service which that Great Armada fat surpassing that 
wb ch Queen Etizebeth put forth to vanquish her enemies has 
rendered and is rendering to the peaceful world at targe we do not 
know bow ihe toreign trade of Iha country might have laJTe/cd and 
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li may bs recalled that as a result of Bniish policy m 
trade 80 per cent of India’s exports were raw. materials and 
60 per cent of the imports were manufactured goods, parti* 
calarjy from England According |o a liberal estimate made 
in 1907 tbc total imports of India tvere siorlh R$ lOOcrores 
a year; and the total exports (basically of raw maicriah) 
amounted to Rs 150 crores a year ** The information 
prorided b) ofBctal sources tallies with the aboie assertion 

There »a$ the dislocation of trade noticeable in tb: 
earlier stages of World War I With enemy countries it was 
stopped and there «cre acute transport difficulties, parti- 
cularly shipping Theresas made a neser-ending demand 
for rransporttng soldiers, sailors and war stores Resides, 
enemy submarines torpedoed some of the \essels carrying 
cargo Thus transport n as dislocated Ships were scarce 
and freight rates high Even olherwue, the couriries 
imposed restrictions on production Koeribeless, the trade 
acquired a speedy routine in the latter phase of the War lo 
a confidential fortnightly Report submitted to the Home 
Secretary, Gostmment of India, the Cb ef Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, L Robertson, had reported that in 
August 1916 there was a notable increase of Rs 2 ^ 66 IaVbs 
mths value of imports for the first fortnight of July oser the 
normal for the corresponding penod before ibe war The 
total Taloc of imports was Rs 242 crores and of exports 
Rs 195 crores The number of vessels entered was 27 with 
a tonnage of 77,220 against 29 with a tonnage of 85,291 
Clearances numbered 20 w ith a tonnage ol 55,999 against 2^ 
of 73,422 ions in pre-war years In a confidential Report 
submitted m September 1916 by L. Robertson, the Chief 
Secretary to rhe Govenizaeot of Bombay, to S R HigneU. 
Home Secretary to the Govemnjent orZndia, it was poiated 


bow crpp!-a la^bt hare b-eo lu great m emal tnde. IMaai 
*boaJa bear ta oiad with oadyuts sraniode t*.-* great lemvs the 
B-usb>>avy baa been doms an ibroetbotit thts horrible war ** 

CO socoer *.Ir W aeba fiassbed tpeafaag be was to'-dly sppltsded ty 
a secUaa of tk- asdieace, f IbA, pp 4 & 6.] 

16. Sp^eekaofCopoJ Kfifhnji CAiaU tSUdns Gj^. Na-esaa & Co, 
lS20).P-12r 

17. Home (PoL) D-pesjt, Gorenwnestef ladia, F 2 - Angcsl 1916, Vo 
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out that the trade in Bombay continued to be active The 
total raJue of jnjporjs durmfi the fortnight ending 15 Sep- 
tember 1916 was 2 59^crores showing an increase of 42.3 
lakhs over the normal for the corresponding period before 
the war Imports of goM fell from 68 09 lakhs to 12 57 
lakhs and those of silver from 20 51 lakhs to 2 16 lakhs 
The total value of exports of Indian produce amounted to 
1 99 crorci as against the normal of I 64 crorcs. The 
peculiar feature of the trade had been a very large increase 
In the exports of raw cotton to Italy, the amount of which 
exceeded the normal by early 9,000 cwl The number of 
vessels entered was 19 With a tonnage of 52,412 against 28 
of 2 820 tons Clearances numbered 18 with a tonnage of 
44,165 against 22 of 61,729 tons The average rates of 
homeward freight for general cargo during the fortnight 
were steady and stood at 131 sh -3 d per ton on dead weight 
basis ” 

Near about a year later Roberlsoo again reported that Ibe 
total value of imports of merchandise amounted to 2 68 
crorcs, showing an increase of 57 53 lakhs over the normal 
tot the corresponding period before the war Tlie increase 
was mainly due to larger arrival of textiles, sugar, and 
kerosine Receipts of gold fell by Rs 76 24 lakhs to Ri 58 79 
lakhs and (hose of silver by Rs 3053 lakhs to Rs 2 14 lakhs. 
The exports of Indian produce during the fortnight were 
valued at Rs 3 4crores, showing an advance of Rs 59 70 
lakhs over the normal owing (o the large increase m raw 
cotton to the United Kingdom and Japan, while Aden and 
the Red Sea Ports and Portuguese Cast Africa took large 
shipments of cotton piccegoods The expansion under the 
bcadiDgorgrainwasagaiolargcIydue to the shipments on 
government account to Portsaid **For Orders” The number 
of vessels entered was 14 with a tonnage of 44 580 against 
29 of 85,649 tons Clearances Bumbered 18 with a tonnage 
of 53,464 against 23 of 66,966 tons The average rates of 
homeward freight for general cargo dropped from 275 
shillings to 210 shillings per ton measurement •* 


is Home (Pol) Deposit, Goveromrat of India File October 1916, No 
29 

19 Home (Pol ) Deposit, Governmentof Ind a. File October 1917, No 
2,PP 8 9 
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Reports subnr.tted from other provinces also 

same progress In a sub- 

situation in Bengal for the second ha f of July ^ 

mittedbyJH Keer. Chief Secretary to 'I-' G””'™ 

Bengal, to SR Hignell. officiating Home y ^ 

Government of India, the following was written ab 
trade and commerce 

In spite of trade being somewhat slack. 

revenue shows a considerable 

position of the Manchester goods market is ^ 

I be strong and it is probable that vnln« asam 

advance further, several cargoes of sugar have arnvccl 

from Java 

Ontheexports.de there has also ■'"P'J"' 

ment which for the week ending the W 

amounted to 15% as compared with the P'' J 
of 1915 Export bales of Jute have been very muen 
neglected as buyers have not P“‘'’’° mb 

operate in the absence of tonnage Kutcha M 

have, however, risen m consequences of the recM 
Government announcement regarding war bags 
the whole, the tone of the market is 
Although a steamer from Russia was expected at 
end of the month, the tonnage available in the nw 
future IS not great, and il is probable that . 

steamers will have to be chartered for the wa 
' which, of course, means a higher of freight 

Reporting on the trade and commerce situation m Bengal 
for tie second half of September 1916, JH Kecr had 

written to the Heme Secretary to the Government of Ind 

that on the import side, trade had been rather slack 
the previous fortnight There had. however, been a consider- 
able increase in the amount of tobacco imported an 
had been also heavy imports of machinery and ^ardwaic 
Eight vessels had arrived with sail from Liverpool, 
arrival of sugar had not been quite as large as m tn 


20 HomctPoL)Depojit Goyernmenl of India File August 1916, 
23, p 9 
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preuouj fortnight. On the ctport tide there had been some 
improvement in trade. Shipments of jute for Dundee had 
been active, and during the fortnight three vessels bad 
cleared with over 86,000 bafct while three more were loading. 
The marLet for jute manufactures had been strong and bad 
lesolted m an abnormal rise In jute shares. There had been 
heavy shipment* of tea for Russia In the freight mariet 
scarcity of tonnage continued to restriet business ** 

This process of increasingly ticing up India'* economy 
with the world matlet~a process laid down by British 
Imperialism in order to pursue its own selfish ends and 
applying its own techniques of csplo)tation~-h3d begun much 
earlier at the turn of the century. It may be recalled that 
India's oversea trade, eiport and import, developed from 
Rs 1900 million in 1890 to Rs 2.900 million in 1905 ** A 
corroponding change also took place »n the number ard 
tonnage of the foreigo cargo ships that called at Indian 
airports: but it should also be remembered that there was 
always an ^xccti of erport* every lime In 1903*04 it was 
worth £ 23 8 millions Of Ra 357 milhODr. Dfvelopments in 
theiubsequent period rpeal of the same truth, as is evident 
from the following fable ** 



Imports 

Exports 

Excess of exports 

Year 

(£ Millions) 

(£ Mtl(ions) 

(£ Millions) 

1913.14 

164 5 

I77XJ 

12.5 

1920 21 

400 5 

309 8 

90 7 (Excess of 
tmporis) 

1922.23 

328 0 

335 3 

63 


In this total business of exports and imporis India had to 
sustain a loss of about Rs 30 to 40 crotes a year. And "no 
country, not even the richest in the wotid, can stand", 
alleged Mr. GokhaTe m 1907. "such a bleeding as this , it i* 
an enormous economic evil,** •* 


21. II(>ine<Pi7l ) Depoi}i, Oomnraeniof loCb File Oviobrr J916, No. 
29. p 6. 

22 K.llDutU, Ktporl of thiCnfltTht* iht Rht of PHcts tn InSa 
(Calcutta. t9t4) p 

23 hpircidtedbyJoaa Deaucbaisp Bfillik l/nperlellsm Sn JmJIo, 
(London. Martin Lawrence 140 * !934). p 90 

24 Sptechft of Copal RHiftna Co^Mt n l4. pp 1122 24 
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The economic exploitation of India ted to the te^e!li□g of 
severe criticism and touching, sensitive, emotional lamen- 
tation b> the politican> conscious Indian elements Thej 
alleged that their long standing self-sufficient economies were 
undermined and dissolved The aim of produ'*iion changed 
from self sufficiency and direct consumption to the market 
and profit and there was left very little scope for free and 
full development of Indian economj It was transformed 
into a depend-nt complcmcniar> Shri Aurobindo alleged 

India IS an asset in the hands of injustice through 
ODt the world Capitalists from cverj part of the 
globe flock to India and are provided with every 
facility to exploit her in the interest of the plutocracy 
of the svorfd So long as this country remains ffce 
dumping ground for all sorts of foreign goods, so 
long as the children of the soil are not granted that 
preferential treatment which is only their nght, 
unscrupulous wealth mil coniinus to have an 
advantage which will considerably handicap the 
friends of labour in their efforts to bnng fcompeleoee 
to every man The wealth of Ormuz and Ind 
transported to countries where its obligations are not 
enforced by a spiritual scheme of life, had consider- 
ably obstructed the diffusion of happiness amoncst 
mankind If accumulation of wealth in a few hands 
IS a curse against which an enlightened section of 
bumanitv has at last set its face then they should 
complete their propaganda bv seeking to stop a 
fertile source of this evil as foreign ovcriordship ** 

Besides, the commercial bourgeoisie who constituted a 
numerous and significant nncleus in the nrban centres was 
very much antagonized There was not the slight^t dis 
agreement of theirs with the popularly prevailing anti 
imperialist feeling that the colonialists had deprived them of 
a larg- portion of ibcir commercial profits and obstructed 
indigenous mdustnal development, which in mm kept them 


25 HAridasMuUm/e-a; Ucu Midcb-rjce Sn Aurobiada cfJtke'inr 
Tkoaght in Indian Pattiies, a colteeljon of bs wntinsv stoos with 
biosraplunl accoost 19S8) p. 138 
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at a from accumulatiag Ihcir depleted profits Crom 

trade Ti should oho not be for^n^tten that speedily growing 
colonial CTploiiation oflndia also pa>cd the way for the 
wonening of the economic status of a large liumber of 
wmmcfcial bourgeoisie and middlemen, and, abo\e all, of 
course, those of small position The eaisiiDg fulcrum of 
commerce was graxely threatened not only bythcncwl> 
developing means of transport controlled by a foreign 
administrative apparatus, but also by the speedy penetration 
of large primarily alien comincrtiaJ heus-i engaged in 
importing and ciporting trarsactions Different sections of 
indigenous traders in varioat provinces, mostly petty- 
bourgeois traders, were being deprived of their trade irans* 
actions, with resultant material loss A contemporary fndian 
economist admitted m the course of an Investigation with the 
ruing prices before the advent of World War I that “on the 
whole, except the targe exporting and importing firms whose 
volume of busmen and earnings have expanded immensely, 
imall-r traders are not as well off as before ” »• 

In the period under study, the petty bourgeois and middle 
trading bourgeois groups of the cities proved one of the 
iigaifieant active elements of the freedom struggle In- 
numerable Instances of (heir activity in all torts of nnli- 
impetiahft engagements can be cited Besides, they also 
fought (0 redress their local economic gnevances—a fact that 
resulted, in a big way, in fanning anti imperialist feelings 
Most oflen they acted against the rising internal taxes Tor 
eiample, in December J906. ibepctiy-bourgcois shopkeepers 
in Sialkot (of the then undivided Punjab) dealing in the sale 
of textiles, vegetables, iron and metal pots and non vegetarian 
diets closed their business centres, went on strike m protest 
against the doubling of taxes A mass protest meeting was 
also held Likewise, the proposed revision of taxes on the 
sale offoodgrains, coal and other necessities of domestic 
consumption provoked a mass unrest m Delhi A large 
public meeting of 5,000 ciliten expressed discontent with the 
municipal authorities “ In the city of Ahmedabad, 4 000 


36 kt-Dutta Rrparl 01 the Eiuiiilfxlnio the RJtt of Prlcei In Indio, 
n 22 p 17Z. 

27 Timet of India 15 December 190^ p tS 
23 /Ml/, 50 March 1907, p 9 
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pctt> bourgeois shopkeepers and traders presented a petition 
to the local municipal authorities indicating their indignation 
against the rise m taxation ** Similar movement and 
agitations were frequently visible in other towns giv/og 
impetus to anti imperialist feeling among the mhabilanls of 
the cities 

Years of Boom Dnring War 

However, the jear 1916 during World War I proved a 
boom both for Indian and British bourgeoisie The Com 
missioner cf Berar in the Central Provinces reported that the 
price of cotton promised to be extraordinarily high that >e3r, 
the Bombay prices were about 75 per cent higher than at the 
same time the previous year Advance contracts were then 
being made at a price which meant a further rise during (he 
ensuing cold weather “ In the fortnightly report on the 
internal political situation m Madras Presidency for the first 
half of July 1917, It was stated that slight rises under cotton 
were repotted from Coimbaior* and Ramnad but m Madras 
the market was still unsteady 

On the other band, to the same year the prices of wheat 
bad risen from 10 seers lOchataks to 9 seers 12 ebataks lo 
thcNWFP and Punjab due to export It was selling at 
9J seers in Sargodha and lOi seers in Lyallpur, the rates of 
gram at these centres were 13, 12i and 12t seers respecti 
veJy ” Wide rbcrc was an overall increase of 4 per cent in 
the price of general foodgraios, at the same time the 
pheaom-nal increase of 35 per cent in the price of wheat was 
marked at the end of Decemb"r 1916 ’* Likewise, gram 'ose 
considerably in all (he proriaces 

But the government took certain steps to promote British 
trade In Malabar the upward tendency with regard to copra 
and cocoanut Oil was convened into a general fall and the 


29 IbJd 

30 Home IPoL) Depos t Cevenimeat of Iixlia Rle October 1917 No 
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pnc- of cojr jam declined 8jmufianeou$ly Tlic local CoIIeclor 
anljcjpalccJ a furJhef fall and »'«* lomewhal appreheniive of 
possible result* He itaicd that so far there was hille 
indication of want of local trouble if the export of coir yarn 
continued to b* prohibited Since a large proportion of the 
coist population were dependent on the coir industry and 
local firms had already ceased to buy ** 

Exploitation of Misses 

While rhe bourgeoisie was maling as already shown, enor 
mous profits the aufreriog of the people was aygravated by 
the recurrent famines (22 in a period of 42 )cars) affecting 
particularly densely populated areas which also brought m 
Iheir tram plague and other epidemic diseases ** In his fort 
nightly report submitted to the Home Department on 17 July 
1917 It was slated by the Chief S^erefafy to the Gosernmenr 
of Dombay that the agricultural situation was causing anxiety 
especially in the Deccan and the Southern parts of the 
Dombay Fresideney where very little ram had follen during 
the previous fortnight On other occasions the rainfall 
had been very heavy, resulting Its Hoods which did a great 
damage to standing crops Somelimes there had also been 
cyclones which brought havoc to (be people destroying ibeir 
mud houses and killing many** In the report on the 
political situation in Dengal for (he second half of September 
f91d was stated that heavy ram had fallen throughout the 
Presidenc) . and a cyclonic storm which occurred on 21 22 
September resulted in floods in ibe rivers Damodar and Ajai 
which traversed the Durdwan Division Tbe extent of the 
damage to crops in this area was ascertained to be heavy *♦ 

This was however not (he eod of the peoples trouble* 

As JS evident from the 1901 census fgures the biggest 
numerous class in India in those days used to be the 
peasantry. 


33 Home IPoI ) Depoi I Cost of India Aususi I9‘*7 No 2 p I 
36. For further study See A I Levkovily n 1 pp. 320-21 
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Duff to the rnt’’odDCtiOn of Ihe new economic sjstem there 
look place an extensive stratiOcation of the agrarian 
population While on the one band, the agrarian society 
comprised feudal or serai fendal landlords, absentee landlords 
and rich farmers whose strength was not much numerically, 
on the other band, there were poor peasants, tenants, semi 
serfs and labourers whose namber increased by leaps and 
bounds with the stabilization of the new economic systen:. 
The histone tendency in the economic sphere of the agranaa 
sector was towards increasing paopcnzation of these agranan 
classes Quite a substantial share of agrarian products was 
appropnaied by the feudal lords, money lenders and 
merchants There also took place a large scale fragmenta- 
tion of holdings under cultivation and ceaseless litigation 
The aclnal tillers of the soil had no protection against the 
rapacity of the zamindars, who tiscd in the big cities while 
the tenants worked on the farms extracung a bare pittance 
from the land Poverty was rampant among them In bis 
speech delivered at Madras on 4 February 1902, after bis 
retoro from England Rarnesh C Datt, a retired civil servant, 
pointed out 


Never in Indians history were the mass of people 
more rcsourceless more indebted Never were 
greater misfortunes and deaths crowded together 
witbio 80 brief a space Never did a civilised, fertile, 
and indastnoQs country present a scene of more 
widespread poverty and desolation 


O It aaj be recalled that ihe oew ecoBomic system did not provnl* 
mcebse-unty to tbevorkma class also FoIIowuis the traditional 
booTieoi* pattern of eatractat cbtotuie nrplat raSae the propertied 
classes— both foreiao and Indtao— pmsarfly concentrated ca the 
exploltattoQ of the proletarut. Accordiasly the mauenration of 
the twentieth cenlcry saw the wotkira day reach the greatest 
length oftimeia the history of factonet The workers werecom^ 
pellcd to *^0 1 from dawn to dark and sometimes ceen longer * 
How mercnessly ibey were exploited eaa be gaored from the 
length of tb- working day la vanota indastnes. fFor farther stody 
see A t Lerkoviky n 1 pp 332 J* and 338 J 

41 Sfttthet and Peprtt an tkg Qaettloa (Calcutta R.P Mitt* 
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Likewise, in his Presidential address delivered at the 
Bengal Political Conference in 1917 C.R. Das lamented over 
the destiiuJlon of the pcasanlry; 

Today that peasant has gone— his very breed extinct; 
gone too is that household with its ordered and 
peaceful economy of fife. The granrics arc empty of 
their golden wealth: (he line are dry and give no 
milk; the field once so green, are dry and even the 
plough cattle have to be sold in order to give us some 
poor and meagre sustenance. The tanks have dried 
up: their water has become blackish and unwhole- 
some! and the peasant has lost bis natural freshness 
and gaiety of temperament.. • Though the land is 
there, Its life has fied, the natron h there, but its sou) 
is dead.** 

The rising social contradiction of labour and the ascen- 
dancy of the power of money and the market were bound to 
culminate in disastrous coase<{uence$ on the psaiintry. Not 
only did rents greatly increased but a large number of 
peasants lost the land they had once owned. In a public 
speech Gokhale brought home this naked reality when he 
pointed out that ofie-tliird of the agriculturists lost their land 
and rcfflained on it nterley as “the serfs of the money- 
lenders.” ** In certain provinces Ibis bad bilbcr and thither 
begun to manifest as early as the latter half of the previous 
century. In the Bombay Presidency. 

.. about half of the best land . passed to tbc owner- 
tbip of the Baata (moatyleader). And the previous 
owner or some tenant for whom he has been ejected 


42 aesfibandhu Cfillta Ranjan Oar a CoWeciion of hi» speeches *nd 
wnlinss (Cstcuilal. pp. 40S&442. 

In a speech delivered « a largely alierdcd public icectiDg of ihc 
lahabitaau of Boisbay OB IS JvJf K93 CoXfcale Jamroled overthe 
fact, ‘The Covemment has shut lu eyes to ihe misery of the poor 
peasant who toils and moils froiD dawn to dark only to find himself 
badly clothed and worse fed ** ISpeteAtj of Cokhale, n 16, p. 838 ] 

43 Indian rinaneial SlQiemont for 1906-1907 (London, 1907), p 163. 
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now pays from two to Bte times the amount of the 
Government assessment as rent to-Bania 

This prcpostcrons increase in the power of 
moneylender catalogued not only the 

the agncultunsts by the feudal lords, but also ^ ” 

aequfremeut of the Indian trading and 
capitalists A renowned British economist. Ue Smith. 
cafeulated.foretampIe that in 1902.03 Indian 

and banters owned Rs 950.000.000 in capital and that 
their annual reveuue from the capital amounted 
Rs 190.000.000 

The accumulation of commercial and 
capital was the manifestation of a dual hf 
process the intensified process of imperialist 
exploitation on the one side, and the ,jl 

the broad development ofthe lower forms of Indian '^P 

on the other The owners of that =9P«=' 
associated with the imperialists to exploit the poor ^ 
of the country "The world tabes", wrote Str Daniel m 
Hamilton while reviewing this pitiable and pathetic 
of Indian peasants, “the surplus crops the 
lend-r) aud trader tabes the money and the devil tabes 
people *’ ** 

Romesb C Dutt was one of those few membcn of the 
educated class who toob been inteiest and worb^ ■ 
cause of the peasantry He addressed a series of lettem 
the land tax in the different provinces of India 'o wm 
10 1900 He considered it a question of ‘ life and deal 
the Indian cultivator ‘ The impoverishment of an 1 ^ 

Province under British admioislralion is ’. he ^ 

more serious calamity than any defeat or dimstcr ^ 
hadb^en bnown in the history of British rule in India 


44 TimeicfJndia ISFebroaiy 1905 p XO 

45 Ibid.. 26 Dec*tDb«r 190S, p 2. . Calattia 

46 DM Hamaton -Inda The Presem and her , 

CTbe Calcutta Geneial Publishing Co., 1916) P » 

47 R.C Dutta, Opta Uuen to Loti Car-on iCal^tia P 

1904) p 29 For further study on the * njoaioa 

Edwatdei. nigh Aoen of Empire India under Cuno , 1 
1965) CO 30-32. 
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In his letters he also suggested certain reforms to be 

introduced in the agrarian system of India In his speeches 

delivered in England he told his gatherings that m ancient 
days "the land belonged to the nation, not to any privileged 
class •’ ” But after the estabbshment of British rule the 
"ancient form of village self-government" had "unfortunately 
perished under the too centralised system of British adminis- 
tration Landlords have taken the place of these communi- 
ties"** 


After the establishment of Bnlish rale there came into 
existence* the arbitrary enhancement of land tax without right 
of appeal to the courts Its rcsulu were declared to be 
very harmful to the peasants In bis second reply *0 ^rd 
Curzon’s Land Resolution in March 1902 Mr Romesh C 
Cutt pointed out 

The cultivators paying the land tax live in a state of 

prcpelual uncertainty, they do not know on wba 

grounds the state will claim enhancement at the next 

settlement, they do not comprehend to what extent 
the enhancement will be made In the recent 
Malabar settlement, the assessment was raised 85 per 
cent at Palghat. 55 per cent at Calic^. 84 per cen at 
Kurumbranad, and 105 per cent at Walanadu Such 
enhancements roust deaden agricultural enlerprise 
and keep the cultivating populalion in a state ot 
chrome poerly ” 

In another lelltrRC Doll pleaded for ‘Je removal of 
the mle aecordmg to which was '>'■"6 ^ 

produce as land revenue He suggested one f - 7” 

produce as land revenue In the op.nton of f 

Lttonahst regeneration the fa.loreor the a^ ” 

tmn had become conspicuous by the presence of an apathetm 

altttnde eonlemplal.ns the econontte eond.l on of the 
people of Indta "No .mparttal observer tn India no un 
prejudiced cntie” wrote Romesh Dull, "can tbint of the 


48 Speeches and Peper) on Indian Queiilon n 4J, P 71 

49 Ibid , p 72 

50 Ibid p 186 
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wretched and aimost universal poverty of the vast populatron 
of India without a reeling of misery and sorrow or 
can read of the frequent and fatal famines of that country 
wiibont a feeling of pam and of huroiljaljon ” In utter 
despair and frustration emerging out of this devasting 
phenomenon Deshbandhu lecalted the gaiety of hfe of the 
peasant in ancient India ** 

The bad economic conditions were very congenial to the 
growth of great mass discontent in the poor agrarian popu 
lation It provided a social basis for the building up aed 
organizing of a powerful p*-asanls’ movement (like Cham 
paran, Bardoli) all over the country Gradually this moment 
became an iniegra) pari of the overall nalionalist movement 
engaged in the liberation of the country from Bniish 
domination The irass of the peasants joined the cationabst 
movement because they considered the alien regime the allv 
ofthe feudal lords and mooeylenders who exploited them 
The gncvances of the peasantry were vigorously cbampioocd 
by the nationalist minded intelligentsia Lala Lajpat Rai 
stated 


His income is not sufficient for the elemental needs of 
himself and those who are dependent on him Kor 
has the landlord any right to squeeze all be can out 
of starving cultivators, regardless of the fact that 
what IS left IS sufficient for him and his family or not 
Down with the foohsb doctrine of demand and 
supply Down wHh the competition insist that 
the Govermnent of ludia, whether manned by tb' 
British or by the Indian so change the land laws as 
to secure a sufficient holding to every tiller of the 
soil on terms which Will enable him to live a decent 
life »» 

The intelligentsia staned organizing the peasants and 
labourers for economic purposes It appeared to be tb'^^ 
firm conviction that organisation of India on the econooi*^ 


51 Djid-, p 86-7 
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IcNcI was the necessary base for their political action And 
in order to provide incentive to the lower classes, especiall) 
the peasantry, for organizing themselves into a strong active 
movement the intelligentsia started eulogizing the virtues and 
qualities of their character ** 

Home Charges 

There was still another economic sphere where India 
sustained a great financial loss due to its unnatural Pob‘ical 
position The state apparatus introduced by the British 
regime W 1 S one of llie chief weapons for Ihe slavery and 
eaplo.lation of Indian people Hie enormoas sums of money 
Ihe Brilish colonialisis estorled in Ihe shape of lases wet 
spenl for both preserving the alien fee, me and for d re« 
trarsfer 10 England Nearly a fourih in 1901 02 and a hird 
of this hugesomm 1911 U found ils way to 
shape of the so-called “Horae charges The so called ana a 

liabililies in England had b-en thus clastified by the Indian 

Expenditure Commission 

The interest and raanageraent of debt, and 
annunities payable to railway companies 
due in England on account of ibe evil adra.n.stration 
of India. Poslal subsidy and telegraph charges. 
Payments to the Admiralty for "‘val services in 
India Charces for Ihe Peisiao mission, and diplo 
malic and consular establishments P"' 
of he India Olllee. Payments to the War Office on 
aLount of the Home charges of British troops serving 
or having served in India Paymenls for the transport 
ooo s^o and from India Paymenls 

India, Fuiloueh pay lo officers on I'"' ^ 

Pensions of rclired officers and Iheir families 

Of the 17 1/3 million sterling spenl in 
revenue m 1901 02, about two million was for civi p 


SS “ret end Sfeierte, Pmrrer. »d C.ed.iiee ./ «,e, 00.02 
(London Inda Office, 1902) p M2. 
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4-1/3 million for army services, cfTcciive and non-efiectnc 
about £ 180,000 for the establishment of the Secretary of 
State, and more than half a million sterling for stores other 
than those intended for the anny or those purchased out of 
railway capital These charges cocstitotcd the home expen- 
diture on reseBuc account, but there were also other dis- 
bursements, such as capital outlay on account of railwajs 
and irrigation worLs, the discharge of debt, payments to 
railway companies on capital account, and the remittance 
accoopi which brought up the total disbursements in England 
10 £ 30,337,283 in 1901-02 The receipts cf the Secretary of 
State were composed of the weekly sales of bills on India, the 
capital deposited by railwav conspanies, temporary ard other 
loans, and miscellareous receipts The amount receis ed by 
the Secretary of India m 1901-02 by the sale of Bills was 
£ 18,539,000 *“ It will be seen from the table which gises the 
resenne and expenditure in England under the mam beads 
that 10 1911-12 the net expenditure in England chargeable on 
the reveoues of the year amounted to £ 18,865,246 The 
distribution of this total, and of the corresponding total ts 
1901-02 ” alongwjth the total for I9I7-I8 ** is shown below 

190I-02 I9II-I2 1917-18 

£ £ £ 

Interest and management 
on debt and payment of 
interest and anaumties on 
account of railwavs and 

imgaljoa "" 9,387,041 10 768,753 

Payments in connection 
with Civil Departments 

rn India 254,276 233,672 


57 IbuJ 

IS Xforal ond \foserta3 Progrest atd Co^dilton of India djnng 

1911 12 a-tj the mns preeed.itgf jtart. So <S(Los(!on, loda o5c*, 
1913). p 160 

1 be recalled Util the 6^res of the Home charjes weetoa 

i&creas.&s rev after rear Forissio&ce la IWa the tctsl 
choTfes of lsdx3 were oeJja Ll Je over two oJl^oa sir-Los- In 
tber were close epoa 5 isiljocs. (S/recArr ef Gokhalt, n 16 P 
S33) 

59 Kiorai aKA\{a.eTiel Ptofrm far tke jear 1917 IS (Loodoa, tadi* 
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India Office (Excluding 


pensions 

176,583 

184,780 

Army and marine effec- 



tive charges 

225,977 

1,016,597 

Stores of all kinds 



charged against revenue 

1,993,174 

1,191,371 

Furlough allowances 

615,922 

988,863 

Non effective charges 



(Pensions and gratuities ) 

4,224,476 

4,481,129 

Total 

16,877,447 

8,865,246 


Besides, there were misccBaneous civil charges, i e the 
nature of the charges sho«n under this head is indicated by 
the tablc*^, which shows the net expenditure under each head 
at the beginning and end of the decade 



1901-02 

1911-12 


£ 

£ 

Territorial and Political 
Pensions 

264.371 

227.061 

Civil furlough and absen 
lee allowance 

247,752 

425,742 

Superannunatioo allowance 
and pensions 

2,530,773 

2,985,950 

Stationary and Printing 

470 806 

572,800 

Miscellaneous 

93,325 

20,109 

Total 

3,607,027 

4,191,444 


The figures (except those for territorial and political 
pensions) show a gradual increase The most important 
Item IS the charge for supreannunatioo allowances and 
pensions It may be noted that the gross disbursements m 
India under this bead in 1901-02 amounted to 28 per cent of 
th- total (the rvst being disbursed rn England) and in 1911-12 
constituted 36 per cent 


To all this was to be addad a portion at least uf the 
annual savings of Eurapean tnerebants, lawyers, doctors and 


60 Moral and Maleriat PregretJ forthe ytar 191! 12,^ 159 
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such other persons, as the predominant position of the 
Englishman in India conferred upon these classes special 
benefits which their Indian competitors or counterparts were 
not m a position to enjoy 

“Natiouar* Debt 

Moreover, the colonial authorities also posed the problem 
of the so-called "National Debt” or the permanent funded 
debt. This comprised not only the unproductive debt due on 
account of the wars and fnmtncs of past years, but also all 
the capital spent by the Government on productive railways 
and irrigation works These two classes of liabilities were, 
however, treated separately in the accounts The service of 
the productive debt was charged to the railway revenue 
account or to irrigation, and It was only the interest and 
charges on the "ordinary" debt which appeared, with some 
other Items under the heading ‘ Debt Services" In 1862, 
according to a calculation made by the Indian Erpcnditure 
Commission of 1900, the ordinary debt of India consisted of 
£ 36J million sterling plus 59J crorcs of rupees, while the 
"productive" debt, which was not then separately treated 
stood at about 3 5 crores of rupees Jf, for the purpose of 
comparison, the rupee figures are expressed in £laRs 15, the 
ordinary debt m 1862 appeared as £76,000 000, and the 
productive debt as £2,400,000 At the end of the year 
1901-02 the ordinary debt amounted to £ 69 167,015 — and the 
productive debt to £ 138,6(X),997 •* There had in fact been, 
on the whole, a diminution of the o'dmary debt which was a 
dead weight on the resenues of India, This was due largely 
to the transfer of debt from the ordinary to the productne 
category 

At the end of September 1918, the national debt amounted 
£ 370 millions, or about 4. 1-10 s per head of the population, 
as compared with a total public revenue of about £ 110 
millions ” When the war began, almost the whole of India s 
debt represented productive outlay on railways and irrtga 
tion, normallyi yielding a return which exceeded considerably 


62. Ibtd.p 143 
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not only interest orj the amount borrowed, but also interest 
on thesmall debt chssi/Iedas unproductiie Esen after India’s 
flOOOnnHions contribution to the cost of the war, which 
added over 20 per cent to the ‘'national defat”, the revenue 
from productive expenditure exceeded the total interest char- 
ges hi 33 per cent •* Ifatl it not been Cor the gift, the ordi- 
nary debt would have been completely wiped out In 1917: and 
in March I9IS, the amount of the ofdtmry debt outstanding 
was actually £ 11 militors less than the contribution itself. 
Rut such a display oflenleocj would not have served the 
interests of imperial nulhoriiics. 

At the end of Nos ember 1919. the national debt amounted 
to about £37S millions, or about £1-11*. per head of 
population as compared with a total public revenue of £ 123 
millions ** 

Military Espentfiture 

Another item of economic burden that always engaged 
the attention of the nationalist forces more than any other 
problem was the question of military expenditure by the 
alien regime. It beeatre the “octopus of Indian finance". •* 

The increase of the military expenditure from 18S7 to 


1907 can be gauged from the foUomns table. *’ 

Year 

Amount 

1857 

Nearly Rs 1 1 crores 

1884-85 

Rs. 18 „ 

1902-03 

.. Rs. 28 

1906-07 

.. Ri. 33 .. 


64 Ibi(). 

65 Aforof cn f ifaferlaf Prat'en anJ C^>llJltlOlt In India daring 1919, p 
61 

66 Sreech by D F Wacha delwercd fn annual KUion of the Indian 
Nailonat Consreu held in Deceinber I9lt, Ae;*ori «/ lAe Xn/rvii/ 
Session Md fn /9mKnnchi.t9i». p. 102 

Kfporl of the I9CS annual $esUan of the Indian National Congress, 
p 94. 
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Thus It annually consumed nearly half — a very large 
proporlioQ~of the revenue It was a question in which 
every unit of the Indian popalalron was deeply interesicd 
because it affected all -- rich and poor, prince and peasant, 
Raja and ryot, and middleman and merchant Men of 
eminence among the nationalists criticised it m no measured 
terms “What heightens the injustice”, charged G A Natesio 
in the 1906 Session of the Indian National Congress, ' is this 
— that you do war for jour own display, but you put th- 
eapendjture on our heads ** •• 

A large share of the mihiary expenditure was incurred on 
military expeditions to the North-West and Himalajan 
regions During his Viceroyalty Lord Curton conducted the 
famous expeditions to Tibet and Kabul The expendirore 
incurred on these expeditions came to be strongly censured 
by the people There was a consensus that it was not fair to 
burden India with the entire cost of the Tibetan expedition, 
especially as it was considered an Imperial rather than a 
purely Indian concern The conduct of Colonel Young 
husband in exceeding the scope of the expedition hxed bj the 
British Ministry also called forth severe condemnation 
Protesting against the cost of the expedition which was to be 
charged from tbe Indian tax-payer an Indian journal, 
Adfoeaie observed, “This is one more i 11 u«iralion of the 
fact that India nnder British nile has alwajs to play the 
tune”** Tbe Indian People aiked why India a/one should 
pay a crore and twenty five lalhs of rupees for ‘‘this 
questionable enterprise’*, and when the famished Indian rjots 
had not prayed to Goveoiracnc "that they should be starved 
so that Tibetans might be slaughtered and partially deprived 
of their independence ” The same paper wound up wilb tbe 
remarks that the Governm-nt of India deserved severe 
ceasarc tR the taattee &t least as much as cts 'self wtUrd 
servant. Colonel Younghosband, who certainly deserved a 
greater punishment than ‘censure coupled with tbe title of 
K.C1E”” 


68. ttepoft ef the proeee^/tgt vf cn/tual Section ef the Sotif'*' 

a! Cengrett held in Deetmber S906 tCalcutU 1906) p 56 
6® Memcrendan the ttalite newspapen pailished in Engl th 

MX/tf-vemae f o/enauarr* in dating the ytaf 1905 Betnt 
PMle~B 84 nt 1906 no 104 (ConfdlJ p 8 
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The Kabul Mission also gave rise to some very virulent 
expressions of public opinion The /'eop/e complained 
(hat the people of India had no place in the economy of the 
Brilfsh Empire, except as ' mdeh cows”, and yet by virtue of 
their total exclusion from the Councils of Government and 
Iheir helplessness to effectively make themselves heard and 
respected, they were simply “dragged at the chariot wheels of 
rampant British imperialism of the ChambTlam Milnet* 
Curzon type and were made to pay out of their no m-an$ full 
pockets, (so) that one after another the Asiatic Kingdoms, 
with which they sympathized, might be subjugated by the 
diplomatic Western posters . the poor Indian ryot, in whose 
endless capacity for being bled the Government of India 
seemed to have inflntte faith, had to pay an enormous 
amount on accoun( of this abortive Dance Mission (to 
Kabul) ’I 

Similary the Adroeaie complained that in the foreign 
policy of India, they (Indians) were $tmp1y to hear what 
others had to say, and whether williog or unwilling to pay 
the bill ” 

During the Vjccroyalty of Lord Curzon the pay of ibe 
British soldier was raised due to the adoption of the 
proposals of (he Home Government for an increase of 2d a 
day from 1 April 1902 This at once affected the Indian 
economy There was additionally extracted from Indian 
revenue a sum of £ 22S 000 a year In April 1904 a further 
increase of from 4d to 7d a day was given in the form of 
Service pay ” The whole service pay issued in India was, 
in accordance with the decisionsof the Lord Chief Justice, 
acting as arbitrator between the Imperial and Indian Govern 
ments, borne by the latter, the extra charges were being thus 
raised to about £ 766,000 a year 

From 1 January 1909, id accordance with the intention 
announced in the Proclamation of the King-Emperor on the 


7J, Jb«J^pp.»-9 

72 Ibid p B 

73 Moral anj Malrrlal Pregrtu and ConAtlon in India during iSr ytar 
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fifttcih anniversary of the transfer of goemment to ihc 
Crown, a general increase of pay for all ranks was granted 
to the Indian army and arrangements were made for the 
free supply of fuel by Government, at a cost of £ 427,000 a 
year The increase was Rs 3 a month for non commiss oned 
ofheers and m*n of the silladar cat ilry ard Rs 2 for oibT 
troop> Other measures that might be noticed were the 
raising of the kit money granted on enlistment and the 
introduction of a boot allowance, the grant of free grass to 
silbdar cavalry when on the march or at manocuv res and of 
free passage by rail (wrthin eertiin limits) for men call'^ 
home on urgent private affairs -all introduced in 1906, the 
revision and improvement of th* pension rules of the 
“native* armv and a revision of the rates of pay ofcapiains 
and subalterns of the Indian army, and of regimental salaries 
involving a considerable add tion to the emoluments of the 
junior grades, in 1909 

Finally, mention mav b* made of the bonus of half * 
month’s pav granted to all non •‘ommissioned efneers and 
men and reservists of both the British and Indian armies, 
and to the equivalen* ranks of the Royal Indian Marine, a* 
the Coronation Durbar in 1911, at a cost of about £ 16^ 000 
It may be recalled that on the occasion of the Coronation 
Durbar of 1902, a non*v grant, to b* sp-nt at the discretion 
of officers commanding was made to all British and native 
corps ’• 

In IMS, there was imposed 10 million sterling on the 
Indian budget for Ibe Army Reorganizaiion Scheme Not a 
single pie was charged from tbs Crown Colonies for meeting 
these expenses 

Besides, the fall of the gold value of the rupee increas'd 
the military expenditure of India, namely, by the amugmen* 
tatiOQ of the number of rup^ due to the British soldier, 
who drew his pay in gold aod by the necessity of corapen 
sating officers for their diminished receipts 

Then there was the Item of so-called effective charges 
Th“ most important part of the effective ebarg's m England 


74 Ibtd, p 332. 
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was usually Ihc amoint included under ’‘Reginiental pay”, 
eie , paid to the Home Goveroment for rccruitin*, framing, 
and other depot services in respect of Dniish troops sent to 
India Under the esistinc system, whith followed the lines 
laid down by the Lord Northbrooh Committee at the 
beginning of the decade the sum payable was fised by a 
cjpifafion rate of f 7*I0i on escry soldier ss ho was sent to 
join Ihc Cntish army in India, and it was generally about 
£7,000 000 but in 1901*02 owing to deductions on account 
of previous o\er-p3>menl$ nnd Dibc/ mailers, into which it 
IS not neecssar) to enter, the payment was only £ 64,000 
The Indian Expenditure Commission tool the question of 
the capitation rate into consideration, and reported in 1900 
that they taw no reason for immediately revising it, but 
recommend'd a general revision at the end of live or six 
years from that time ^ 

The Army Department also incurred certain other 
esp-nditures They were connected with the Ro\al Visit and 
the Delhi Durbar and amounted (including the bonus of pay) 
to about £ 272.()00, sshitc the Abor Cxpeditn^n cost some 
£ 124.000. and the arms iralTic operations in the rcrsiart 
Gulf about £ 119 000 ” 

The executive control ossc the torpedo vessels and gun 
boats belonging to the Indian Marine wis transferred to the 
Admiraltj in 1901, under an agreem*nf providing for an 
annual payment to the ImpernI Government of £ 61,600 ” 

Since IS69, India had paid a contribution of varying 
amounts to the Imperiil Government in consideration of 
services perfor/ned by the Ro>il Navy Under existing 
arrangements, which dated from 1896 97 a subsidy of 
£ 100 000 a year was paid for Ihc unkcepofeernm ships of 
the East India Squadron, which might not be employed 
beyond prescribed limits except by the consent of the 
£<f JjsJjj ^ 


76 JlfcrafanJ^falfrla/ Profren a^dCancbff^ii oj India In 190I-OJ, P 
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In „s annual stssion hold in 1908 the Indian Nation^ 
Congress entered its emphatic protest against h. rr«n 
expense of £ 300,000 which the British War °®|=' 

Oie Indian exchequer for military purposes on the ^ 

dations of the Romer Committee ' ,jd 

session viewed with feelings of protest the repeat^ 

imposition of military charges by the British 

the Indian tax-payer from the date of the Army Amalgam 

tion Scheme of 1859 Referring to the expenses 
by the Romer Committee. Mr V.V Oogiah f 
addition to the military charges "most surely he the 
last straw that breaks the camel’s neck 

It app*ars that arguments such as the “Russian ’ 

“forward policy” or “sc, cut, Be frontier" put ^ 

Gosernm-ntof India failed to convince the 
elements about the validity of its military PO’"-!; 
nationalist elements appeared to be fully aware of th f 
that the success of these military 

nothing but the perpetuation and slrenglheniog of ali 
control oser them, which was potting unnatural fetters 
the development of their own independent nationhood 
speech delnered at the 1911 Session of the Indian Nations 
Congreis. a delegate D E Wacha observed 


I am always afraid of their forward policy TW 
always raise bogeys, sometimes Jt is Russia, so 
limes It IS Tibet and the Dalai Lama, and it may ^ 
the Emperor of China If vou want a 
frontier you will Bnd it is will of the wisp Today 

isPcshawar. tomorrow It IS Persia, ihc next day 

may be Samarkand, later on it may be Siberia, a 

we don’t know whether It will not reach Ihe rc 

Ocean In trying to catch it. the forlher it goes awg 
from you Therefore, this military policy shouio 
very much guarded against 

The economic clash-s between the foreign regime and 
indigenous forces of national regeneration revealed the oa 


^ Sjiwtc/rAe/odiai* Vallonol CenfreSf P ^ 
^eH«f ike Indian Setional Conxrttt P 
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of the prevajling polincal and economic system rorcib}y 
imposed upon Indians The revelation led to the growth of 
dislike and disapproval of the British Imperial system It 
came to be looked upon as a great fetter restricting the free 
and independent development of Indian nationhood Lala 
Lajpat Rai stated 

British imperialism is as selfish and autocratic as any 
imperialism in the history of the world ever was or 
could be We should not labour under any appre* 
hension that British “justice” is any way belter ihan 
any other imperial “justice” In the history of British 
Empire “justice” was never done to the claims of any 
dependency or colony, except under extreme pressure 
and for selSsh reasons Even m the case of South 
Africa It was more enlightened self interest than pure 
unadulterated love of justice that led Sir Henry 
Campbell Bannerman to grant them Dominion 
Status ** 

War “CoDirIbntloos** 

In 1914 broke out the First World War It raged with 
unabated fury manifesimg the worst crisis of imperialist 
systems forcibly imposed by Western Powers over their 
respective domains in the continents of Africa and Asia 
India, being a colony, had to p^y a heavy toll in the shape of 
men and money Nationalists felt that the Imperial Relief 
Fund Committee and War I^aus Committee and other such 
committees were there only to forcibly extract contributions 
from the people or to raise the cotton tariff in order to 
extort money by backdoor method Voicing the protest of 
tnifitant nationalist India Lala I^jpat Rai addressed (he 
following letter to the Manchester Guardian 

As an Indian Nationalist, let me off^er you my humble 
rribute of respect and admiration for (he stand you 
have taken in the matter of the “Latest financial 
contribution of India” towards the war expenses I 
do not agree with your views on cotton duties but at 
least admit this much that it is logical and free from 
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the meanness which charactcnrcs the conduct of 
those who arc enhancing the cotton duties as a War 
measure only, just to disarm the opposition that this 
scheme of £ 109,000,000 contribution would have 
csolvcd in India Your position is much stronger 
than that of your other libnal contemporaries who 
would lake the £100,000,000 but not increase the 
duty Your opposition to cotton duties has two 
sides You oppose il as a free trader and in the 
in'ercst of Lancashire Perhaps, both are identical 
In anj case, you have the courage to express your 
‘•grave doubts about the wisdom and justice” of 
exacting the contribution, and to say that the so- 
called financial contribution is no more the free and 
spontaneous act of the people of India than any other 
decision of the Secretary of State for India who rul« 
India from White Hall It is a decision of the 
Cabin*i and they are responsible for it The thanks 
and the gratitude are mere stage acting The Govern- 
ment of India is only their agent and in no case free 
lo set afloat such big schemes The people of India 
have no voice lagreewith >ou. Sir, that the so- 
called "act of justice” is a mere delusion If *be 
authors of the scheme were really earnest about the 
deveinpment of the Indian industries, they could not 
have imposed this heavy burden on India The loss 
of £ 100,000,000 and the recurring annual charge of 
£ 6,000 000 IS the greatest blow lhat could be d“all to 
the prospects of Indian industries The coraoensation 
granted in the shape of enhanced duties is a mere 
delusion and a trap Personally I would rather take 
the £ 100,000,000 than take the duties, even if there 
was a guarantee of their permanence, which under 
the circumstances there is not If authors of this 
scheme know it, as they must, that this is a mere 
ruse, then this is the biggest political fraud that has 
been p-rpetuated on India m maoj a long day The 
people of India know, from their past experience how 
much reliance to place upon the "love* that the 
Curzons and Chamberlains have for the “poor” and 
inarticulate masses of India 

I have no means of knowing how the Indian 
nationalists and the Indian Press have taken the 
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present scheme, but I have no hesitation in saving 
that the decision of the Cabinet to exact this contri- 
bution and enhance the duties temporarily is extre- 
mely unwise It involves a political danger which in 
their anxiety to please the British lax-payer they have 
not perhaps Seen They saw the danger of exacting 
the contribution without the sop of an increas" in the 
rale of cotton duties But ihev shut their eyes to the 
possibilities of the greaier danger that Jurts in the 
wake of the disillusionment that is sure to come 
They have not seen that the disillusionment wtll be 
terrible if the duties arc abolished or if at any time 
after the war the excise duty is also brought to their 
ievel But even without that, the disiBusionmcnt 
will come when the Indian have had time to reflect 
and to calculate their losses and gams, when they 
discover the trick that has been played on their* If, 
as you suggest, not without reason, the step has been 
actuated by a desire to avert political concessions, it 
1$ fraught with still greater possibilities of danger So 
far, Sir, the Mcnchesier Cuardian is the only British 
paper that has spoken manfully and truthfully in the 
matter, and I beg to congratulate you there upon 
The conduct of the Provincial Governments in India 
IS creating a criminal situation there and one cannot 
help fearing that this new aci of Imperial benevolence 
might cause a wound greater than any caused during 
the )car or before 

The costs are high and wages low In the language 
of Anglo-Indian authority the bulk of the Indian 
people do not live but manage to exist Thanking 
you in anticipation for your courtesy in publishing 
my letter ” 

According to a confidential report of the Delhi Chief 
Commissioner, W M Hailey, the offers of war subscription 
came but at a heavy discount It was slated that they came 
mainly from persons at certain out stations who had really 


$4 Hon]e(Po])Oeposit, Goveromentor Indui Juoe 1917, No 438~t9, 
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nacdtd mone, for their current business It was said thaUha 

zemindars in a neighbouring district of f.^oor 

Post Office f:„f,/l:„‘'':f clsideraW^ 

i^herrrVovereignlbeingsent to Bombay for melting- 

According to a report of the Ra*"*'”' c'^vemmelfor 
19 JuW 1917 to J B Wood, Secretary to the Gove 
'fndmfin Ae' Foreign and Political ^reads to.alW 
OPice subscription to the War l^an un July, 

Rs 48,727-4 0 for the ^lod statement for this 

both dates inclusive The savings bank sta eme^^ 
period showed that the excess of '•''bdrawa ,^,%,ar 

which had marked the returns since the jssue o 

Loan, continued, the figures being wi 21931-d-fiaod 

10 and deposits Rs 14,180-11-6, as against Rs 21 94 „ 

Rs 15.773 8 0 for a corresponding period the y 

On the other hand, the h'ahataja „ 

stone unturned to display bis so-ralW P welfare 

British imperialism, but at the cost .inount of Rs 50 

He donated towards the expenses of Wa ,™nditure on 

lakhs which had been earlier collected "P p,,„ded 

public works The British Journal ' pS list 

the Maharaja's action as '‘tile h^'n"'”E ^jha 

of gifts and contributions . On the .. reproductive 

raja tried to befool the public by staling that P 

works and other benefits and advantages of eivit 

d-p-nd-nt upon the stability of British rule 

With this prelude one can proceed to 'h^* the 

ofwar finaneewhich was “ “ ,7,tt Governm-ot 

financial problems with which Ih. ' when War 

had been faced during the period under re« » p, 

broke oat, there occurred in India as elsewh r-, S 
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dislocation of trade and finance There was a serious run on 
the savings bank deposits^ and some panic caeasboient of 
currency notes There was also a considerable demand for 
the remittance of money to London, and to maintain the 
exchange value of the rupee, sterling drafts on London to the 
extent or£ S| millions had to be sold between August 1914 
and January 19IS This open want of confidence in the 
Imperialist system, left as a legacy £ 14 millions of debt, of 
which £ 7 milhoBS was met from the gold standard reserve, 
and 7 millions rais'd in India Bills by the Secretary of the 
Slate ** 

In the post-War phase the British Imperialists embarked 
upon devising a new economic policy in order to make the 
so called energetic exploitation of the immense economic 
resources of the tropical and colonial countries by a system 
of profit sharing partnership between the State and private 
bourgeois firms It bad, m fact, been forced upon colonial 
'rulers by the imperious obligations which the prolonged 
period of war had placed upon the British Exchequer An 
economic expert, Edgar Crammoni, id a speech to the 
Instituteof Bankers in London, calculated the total cost of 
the World War! ac £ 52,000 millions, of this more than 
£ 25,000 millions had to be borne by the Allies ” 

It may be recalled (bat on I Fcbrnary 1919 the net amount 
of British national debt was £ 6 099 millions, and the interest 
and sinking fund charges might be estimated at £ 350 millions 
annually The pre*War nalional debt of Britain was £ 6S0 
miflinns and the annual charge on it was £ 24^ millions only, 
One can, therefore, sec that the war had added £ 5450 
millions to the national debt, and £ 325 raifllions to the 
annual charge ** ' 

To meet this diJlicult situation the Imperial Exchequer 
was put to great strain The colonialists, therefore, had been 


iS MoralendtfattrialFrogrtuandCamBtlottlnlitdUOaTlDStiie year 
1917 J8,p 70 

89 Oted by B pin Chandra Pa(, The JVew Eeanomii Menace to India 
(Madras Ganesh&Co 1920) p 144 

90 Figures cited by B pin Chandra pat, tbuf , p 145 
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at work seeking to discover the most beneficial means of 
rreeting the obligations of the war ^Vhere they could turn 
their attention except to embark upon a ruthless exploitation 
of their colonics like India The seltine up of ‘Empire 
Resources Dc\ elopment Committee” was nothing but a device 
fo meet the obligations of the War 

Auction of Taj Mahal 

It ill be equally painful to recall that at the earlier 
stag-s of establishment and consolidation of British rule m 
India when Imp^rijl Exchequer had been put to the strain of 
bankruptcy due to heavy military expenditure, the colonial 
rulers secretly planned to auction imporiant historical monu 
menls One such attempt as revealed by Lord Cur^on himself 
in his speech delivered on 7 February 1900 at a meeting of 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, was made in the Viccroyaltj of 
Lord TVillian Bentick It js said that in order to meet the 
budget deficit in 1828 Lord Bcntick on the suggestion of 
some British traders ordered to raxe Taj Mahal over which 
every Indian prided as one of the seven wonders of the world, 
to the ground and auction its white sandsione He had 
already auctioned Shahjahan's bathing tank, known as 
/nac/iho/i Aund m Agra’s Red Fori However, when it was 
found that ihe collection of Taj marble bv razing the 
the monument (o the ground would be costlier than the 
price sought, ii was decided to make a direct auction of the 
building In July 1831 a royal announcement” was made 
through drum bear all over the country invjung the rich to 
make a bidding 

T7, BHr fUT 3T 

TT, *rT TT TT 5^1% Ofnit t 5T 

fpT P Ft ^ cTR- grgr 

giiTT I fr^fi ^'r rr tsfrT^r 

^ cTT^T % riT « 

It was however, the bad luck of British colonialists that 
on the appointed day no body could bid beyond Rs 15 miH 


t f <rr Bharat Tims Sunday cCitran magazise sectmn (New 
16 April J972, p I col 1 
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ions while they aspired to sell the Taj at an auction of 
Rs 20 millions — a price much below the estimated cost of Rs 
70 millions incurred in constructing the monument ** After 
some time another attempt was made but with no results 
Finally, the idea had to abandoned because the clouds of 
1857 War of Independence were hovering over the Indian 
horizon The British rulers tried, however, to resolve the 
economic crisis by the removal of precious pearls and stones*’ 
from the historic buildings and selling them in foreign 
markets. Strange were the methods of colonial expJoitaiioa ' 
They had gone to the extent of showing utter disregard and 
even contempt to the national scQlimenis 


92 For further study see Ibid 

93 For further study see Ibid, Sunday edition, magazine section, 
23 April 1972, p 2, cols 1-5 
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ECONOMIC NATIONALISM 

B— Siradeshi and Boycott Morcmeot 


There is not a single caste or clan in any province, 
district or division of India, amongst whomSwadcshism 
has not become the ruling passion, as the only means 
of safeguarding the country from the annihilating 
effects of famines and plagues This idea of self help, 
self respect and ise/f preservation has become the 
strangest, and any attempt against it is felt at on 
attempt at their very hfe Thousands, nay, tens of 
thousands of naked people are collecting themsehes 
around it in this terrible cold session to warm them’ 
sehes with the real or supposed heat of this sacred 
fire Try not to extinguish it, therefore, as they love 
It and propose to live by it The great Hindu and 
Mohamedan problem has been solved in this 
[Pandit Rambhaj Datta Cbaudbri, The Swadeshi Move 
racnl”, The Indian Peview (Madras, 1907) Vo! VIII, p 

ArrakcDiQg of Swadeshi Spirit 

No less Significant contribution to the growth of nation 
alism in India was made by the Swadeshi Movement which 
became a dynamic force mainly because of the reluctance of 
the British regime to respond favourably to the demand of 
the Bengalee people to abate the partition of their province * 


I I{ was m fact during the tart quarter of the prewour eeatury i-® » 
the period syrobolizing the begmicg of the growth of Indian 
capitalism that the first scattered swadeshi activities were observed 
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Tbe spirit of Swadeshi showed not only the people’s dis* 
approval of the economic domination of their country hy 
the British bourgeoisie but also heralded the growth of 
Indiancapitalism which was so far in rudimentary form. 
Above all, it also inculcated the spirit of nationality m 
petty'bourgeois intellectuals and the masses both of 
whom constituted the most decisive force of the national 
liberation struggle The growth of this phenomenon was 
reflected in the speeches and writings of the intellectual 
vanguard engaged in the reconstruction of their country. For 
instance, Iswara Saran, a delegate to the annual session of 
the Indian National Congress held m December 190S, 


in various parts of the country. Those activities heralded the 
inauguration orihe new phase of the independence movement and 
were among the factors that stitnuhted its populanzaiion. From 
the very Tint the Swadeshi Movement gave help lo local industries 
primarily fay encouraging Indians (o buy the goods manuraetured 
in their own country, one of lU basic platforms Since its loeeptioa 
ibe trend ofSwadcshi wasanti imperialisUe Slowly but steadily it 
went on growing and perfecting its techniques unlil, in 
assumed the first iffiportaol shape of mass anti Imperialist action 
la that period Swadeshi assumed a scope and breadifaiofcharaeter 
such as It had never acquired before Thus the Swadeshi Move* 
raent had been closely licked with the struggle for independence 
ever since the close of the nineieenih century Tracing its history 
a Bombay bourgeoisie, Lalobhaf Samaldas wrote in 1905 

The Swadeshi movement is one of long standing This 
movement was miiiaicd m Cuiarai and Deccan more than 
thiriy years ago Tl was then proposed to start Swadeshi 
stores to mi(iale a few induslnes After a few years the 
enthusiasm for the movement gradually waned, and very 
little is heard ofSwadeshi. as such in Gujarat In the 
Deccan also the DiovemcoU though not quite dead was 
till now in moribund condition [The Timet of India 21 
October 1905 p 1 1 

The other Indian traders including Harekiihan Lai and public 
men likeSubramania Iyer also corroborated the fact According 
to Dadabhai Naorojt, reports started reaching England as early 
as ISSO that people in Western India were Singing songs of protest 
against the rum of Indian industriesand trades Naoroji warned 
the London Government that if the economic retrogression per- 
petuated the movement agamst British goods might grow into a 
movement against British rule as well 

[For further study sec A I Levkovsfcy, “Begining of Mass 
Liberation struggle”, M Reisner and N M Goldberg, ed Tilak 
and Struggle for Indian Freedom (ttevOelbi, People's Publishing 
House. 1966), P 348 ] 
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M,=vc4..a.Swades...«a.o..~ 

had Stated. “This is part and Asia at 

nationalism 'fthich IS sweeping over sentiments can 

.h=pr=.«.day-A. So -nd- Na.h Banorjea 

b= traced .11 the writing! of Babo Sorcno 

and Lata Utpat '■^Vr^rath. Moieraeoh I. 

operation and culmination of t . Snrendra Nath 

was an index of all sacriBces for them Babo 

Banerjea Stated loDecemtcf, 1906 

Swadeshism is based upon the lo« of «nnW 
one object is to popnlat.se “'^J,,„p„'c„t of 
articles, to fos.er the growth aod "'"'“P j,tc 
lodigenons arts and .ndos.ries „n!h 

country against the growing esils ot imp 
ment • 

To Ula Lajpal Ra. '5“t“''°o°uSa« 

Sit“^»s;lvrrra:p5uoTrelf.re,.ant.selfsa=r..c.of 

and above all, manly. He observed 

lamaoootandont Swadcsh.st 
so for the last 25 years Forme^the words S«aO 
and patriotism are synonymous 

To inteus.fy the progress of the ^'"'^^|,''’^fcate 

natioual.sl-m.uded In lb»' 

a new fervour and leal among the ^eial P P f^j^re of 
speeches and writings the, enlogmrt th u. 

Swadeshi goods as a aga'«' 

••motherland •-They called Swadeshi a m.ghyP^^^__^ ,te 

India's mdustnal subjection P'°' O^ttsje, .a P«“‘ 
forces of national regeneration “'.^“Vered 'P' 
language inserted in his presidential address del 


2, gipurt./rJlf JPt».'W»<d»«ire"eft*r bivC®* \ciiorel 

J SfereSo ovJ II rtlW» «/ Sm^n hW* BdtirlKi (M>er“- 

Mlrombra-SMI _ ra. rag"' 

a laoit Rai. "The Saadeilu Mmceirol 
(MitL'M. 1900 Vol. Vin. p 335 
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Indian National Congress in 1905, proclaimed that the ideal 
of Sivadeshi or "one's ono country*’ was one of (he noblest 
conceptions (hat had ever stirr^ humanity To him the 
encouragement to Swadeshi appeared to be a very valuable 
work Those who undertook jt were fully entitled to say that 
they were engaged in a patriotic mission He stated further 

The devotion to motherland, which 15 enshrined 
in the highest IS an influence so profound 

and 80 passionate that its very thought thrills and its 
actual touch lifts one out of oneself India needs 
today above every thing else that the gospel of this 
devotion should be preached to high and low, to 
prince and to peasant, m town and m hamlet, till the 
service of motheriand, becomes witb u$ as over- 
mastering a passion as jt is in Japan * 

The leaders also pointed out that it was Swadeshi which 
brought nationalism (0 the comprehensive approach of the 
masses It turned their thoughts to their country and made 
them habituated to the idea of voluntarily doing work for 
the country’s sake, inculcated tbeir interest in economic 
development and taught them the signiilcant fact of combin 
ingfor a national purpose These national leaders were also 
emphatic enough in saying (hat if the people wanted India 
to prosper (hey should endeavour to establish the factories 
after (he pattern of the highly developed countries of 
Western Europe and America This would obviously he a 
landmark in industrial regeneration throughout the country 
The Hindi poet Maithili Sharao Gupta, who gave an articulate 
expression to the national aspirations in his probably unique 
poetry of patriotism Bharat Bharati, exhorted * 

^ rff I ’ fffST ^ ^ 

!iiTt wic mw 
^ 5(1(1 "5f«¥tTT’' ^ ^ ^ n* 

3 The Indian National Congress a coltectioa of presidential addresses 
delivered at iheannual sesstons (Madras G A Naiesan&Co) 
pp 832 33 

6 Maithati Sharan Gupla Bliara/ Bharati (Chirgaon, Sahilfa Sadaa, 
23tb ed ) p 168 ’ 
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In an aspiration of fosltring an industrial ’ 

in the country, important public fisures disro 
Swadeshi the real instrument providing ample ''“P ^ 

citizen to have plenty and to develop his 
mental and physical An ezhortation Banerjee 

progressive tendencies was tendered by Jitendra P- 
of Bengal in his speech delivered in •»= 15.% 

Indian National Congress when he staled 
to Swadeshi and hold its glorious banner 
gaunt it in the face of jour enemy and “"‘I''’ " 
benignant shade march on to the far shining goa 
salvation 


Through such powerful utterances the 1“'*''® af 

home to the people that the spirit of Swadeshi a 
energies in that direction could only P'b*^ ^ „„i,. 

racial arrogance and social humiliation Th™ S orocess of 
zation of this instrument could be L jot„n- 

acquitmg national independence and establishi g 
meat in India The Bengali newspaper /ugonlorstat . 

example, that /rongee ml. to'-*,;” and 

incalculable falsehood which should be tKtin . 
Swadeshi rule be established • To stimulate the 
national reconstruction it quoted ,^ibed 

political and economic history of a 

by the same spirit Pandit Rambbaj Datta 
veteran Congressman of those days, stipulated 


No acts orgovemiceDt, no passing of bills, 
reliefworkscanbcipos half as much " ^ur 

We propose to ha\e our own hearths and » 

own plates and dishes, oor o»n caps and slio«. 

own pens and knives, our own lights and m 

want to use only what we can tnaj® hv the 

movement js a self gotemment of the peop 


Report »fl9t0 Suslon, VP 4S-9 

Cited by Valentine Cbinjl. IruSan Unrest 

16-7 


(London, 19t®) 
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people where the (British) Government has no 
jurisdiction * 

The appeal of national regeneration was not confiaed to 
the elder generation The forces of national reconstruction 
were fully aware of the dynamic power of the young intelli 
genisia pursuing their studies in schools and colleges, which 
if channelized and motivated for the national cause of 
Swadeshi could render proper service to national advance 
meat On the slightest exhortation and provocation their 
abundant enthusiasm would lease itself to the cause With 
(his phychoanalytical background orators and speakers 
appealed to the younger intelligentsia not to aspire for 
higher administrative jobs in an enslaved country but to be 
the instruments of national reconstruction They should be 
insured to hardship and boycott the use of foreign umbrellas 
and shoes At home sandals only were to be used They 
should educate (bemsehes in a manner which would be 
befitting the retention of their independence With the 
acquiring of (he new outlook and economic skill their race 
was bound to improve rapidly In a speech delivered at 
Rangpur National School in East Bengal on 19 January, 1907 
Babu Dipin Chandra Pal called upon the young students 

Henceforth you should not aspire to being made 
Deputy Magistrates Pleaders or Clerks or to take up 
such occupations as will require you to sit m chairs or 
drive about in fine carriages You must in future 
become carpenters masons and blacksmiths and 
accustom yourselves to wort for your bread by the 
sweat of your brow When I was student I cherished 
the idea of independence (Government) Service I 
considered slavery and decided on never giving up 
my independence *• 

The Genesis of the MoTemeot 

As already pointed out the inimediaie spark that led to 
the popularization of a nationwide Swadeshi Movement m 


9 Pandit Rambhaj Datta Chaudbn The Swadeshi Movement 
TAe Mfantrev(ew(Madns l9Q7)Vot VIII pp 436&.43S 

10 Home Publ c A Progs Apr I 1907 Nos 207 10 (Confdl) pp 
16-7 Sec also B N Agrawata Vplay yegya ki Aahutiyan 
(MIriapere 1970) pp 214-17 
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1905 «as the situation m Bengal. “J"' „ al,ke in 

economic as well as of treasury and 

operation had initiated 

proOts for Bntish capitalism. Viceroy 

Measures infnuging on the >"•«“» pips loyal 

of the province, hut even some <>f ““'“l'ole,a_EasI 

,0 the British He had partitioned Beugal.n tw __ 

and West The opposition of the people 
sprang from s ery real economic causes 

The division of Bengal luftinged no less on 
of the well to do hankers and ed tl thcr^ 

rallied against the scheme OfBcial rep d at 

were some influential moneylenders . j business 

Cateutta and with much o 

reS‘°andlVre° a'mong the 

rors...»»^ 

constituents for the purpose 

I, „ worth nothing that British businessmen m India 
raised no objections to the partition of Bengal 

The Partition of Bengal seriously ' a^aHy " h«' 

position of some Bengali intellectuaU ^ 'S ^nonal 
Lnected with the 1-gal on 3 February 

Chamber of Commerce issued a smlem'« „„ would 

1904, asserting that the formation of a P 

cnrtail the activity of the Calcutta Hi„ naveau-. 

siUte the ettablishmcut of a uew j ^landowners 

resultant harm to the accordingly 

and some .nlellectuals Calcutta’s lay ers would 

find tbeit sph-te of aelivily lestncted 

On 10 Inly 1905 the British a,^arof°°&°‘''" 

Partition of Bengal and creation ofauewptovince 


11 


/fliia(ReeoBstr«t»oa©r Benf^ Md 

rlny to the RKenuUoMton of the ProHnees of 


East 

xetaSlit-. - 
(Loodoa. 1905) p 7* 
12. Ibid p 77- 
11 Ibid p 4S 
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Bengal and Assam” with its capital at Dacca was made 
public in Simla The hidden discontent that had been simmer- 
ing against the plan for a long lime now reached its climax 
No sooner the announcement of the partition was made than 
energetic preparations to resist it began The Bengali nation- 
alists held a number of meetings which agreed on the conve- 
ning of a public meeting at the Calcutta Town Hall on 
7 August 1905 «* 

Several meetings and demonstrations against the partition 
scheme took place in Calcutta on 7 August 1905 A protest 
demonstration which rallied 15,000 people, the preponderant 
number of whom was that of students, marched down the 
streets of the city “ Its rndiao quarters were deserted, for the 
residents had nil assembled around ibe Town Hall for the 
meeting The people turned out in such an unprecedented 
number that three separate meetings had to be held instead 
of just one** All three unanimously decried the partition 
scheme and protested against its implementation The meet- 
ing wholeheartedly supported the idea of boycotting British 
goods so long as (he partidOQ was not nullified'’ That was 
the beginning of tb« boycott The text of the boycott 
decision read as follows 

This meeting fjlly sympathizes with (he resolution 
adopted at many meetings held in the mofussil to 
abstain from (he purchase of British manufactures so 
long as (he Partition Resolution is not withdrawn, as 
a protest against the indifference of the British public 
and by the present Government in regard to Indian 
public opinion ’* 

Boycott was a distinct economic technique for the 
achievement of very substantial political results It united 
Bengal in a common struggle against British Imperialism 
The upsurge of the freedom movement of the Indian people 


J4 S N fij&erjea A Nchon i» Making {Oxford Univen ty Press) 
pp 187*192 

tJ TImttef India 12 August >905. p 5 
IS S N Banerjea n 14, pp. 209-10 

17 Ibid 

18 Ibid p 192 
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bctttftn 1905-8 started With Ihe swadeshi acts m Bengal at 
the end of 1905 Tlic subsequent jears vviinessed the Sft’adeshi 
Movement sweeping through the whole counfrj* certain 
places with greater intensi!} than in others until it became 
the first and most widespread form of mass action bj th^ 
Indian people against imperialist subjugation Thus the 
struggle took an economic turn The bojeott m Bengal was a 
concrete manifestation of the Swadeshi Mocinentina parti- 
cular part of the country which led to the <pread of swadcshi 
througoni India as a specific form of the freedom struggle of 
the Indian people The Ttm:s of Inita was perhaps correct lO 
pointing out in April 1905 

The development of industries is a subject very much 
in the air in this country at the present day Indian 
newspapers and magazines are full of it It is often 
debated in political and literary societies The cove- 
ment though so far more or less of an academic char- 
acter represents, we tbioh. a genuine and growing con- 
viction in the minds of the intelligent sections of the 
popoUiioQ that the tme progress of the coooio 
depends on us economic progress.** 

In the words of the same newspaper, a debate that had 
opened throughout the country about "a so^alled Swadeshi 
mov ement w hich us supporters aver, w ill be the best thing for 
Indian induslnes” ** But the doelopmenls m Bengal brought 
the debate to an end by turning the Swadeshi Movement into 
a concrete form of mass anti-colonial isoveznent. 

The Viceroy’s Proclamzlioa making the Partition of 
Bsneal and formation of the new provmce eSective on 16 
October 1905 was issued on 1 September 1905 For days 
together aTttjwards many Bengab newspapers wort black vn. 
sign of mouniing- Protesting ssainst the partition, they 
urged the public to extend the scope of the boycott and 
popnianze the consomptioo of locally mancfactured articles 
and to stimulate the prodnction of new goods by creating 
a demand for tbeir consumpliosu In fact, a close scnxtmy 
of the oSiaal report on ihc rcactioa of the native-owned 


19 Tina eflitJia, 22 April ISC5 p. 3 
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contemporary newspapers and journals clearly indicates that 
there was no dearth of such protests Even three years later 
on 30 January 1909, Sanjlvant (Calcutta) wrote on Swadeshi 

We have come to realise at least that a mortal struggle 
has commenced between the rulers and the people 
The Swadeshi agitation is as invaluable to us as the 
vivifying nectar After such a long time a remedy has 
been discovered for our chronic famine and poverty 
and therefore all classes of people are planning 
Swadeshi in every bouse We also find that wherever 
Swadeshi agitation has found a firm footing, British 
merchandise is disappearing for ever and to that 
extent a wall IS being raised in every house against 
England 

Continuing, the journal called upon the people 

Swadeshi will have to be preached m every 
village among the cultivators, and British merchandise 
must be eliminated from the remote villages like 
poison If the lileterate millions, who are slumbering 
behind the backs of the educated and who, if awaken- 
ed would shout With 3 thunderous voice resembling 
the roar of a cataclysm as if the world were about to 
come to an end, could be once initiated in the Snadeshi 
mantra then an all round success would be gamed ** 

Such writings provided a great impetus to the growth of 
a number of new industries Messers Andrew Yule & Co and 
Messers Kettlewell Bullen & Co decided to close their offices 
dealing in foreign goods Messers Yule started a Swadeshi 
Wearing Company whose shares were sold m the bazaars at 
a premium Similarly, Messers Kettlewell Bullen & Co open- 
ed out a “Bharat Hiteshi Spinning and Weaving Company 
T, un ited ” Theirshares were also rapidly sold ** The Calcutta 
Marwaris set up a Swadeshi Spinning and Weaving Mill with 
a capital of Rs 400,000 divided into shares of Rs 300, half 


21 KeportafNatlre^imtdixtrspr^rtlaBtntolfoT the mdinz 
Ftbruary 1^, (Govertinienioflnda Publication) pp 244-45 

22 Horae (Public) B,Proes,Oeftib«- 1505, No IKConfidO pp 124 
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of which were already distributed by the time the news of ili 
esiablishtncnt was made public** Besides, Rabindranath 
Tagore also opened some swadeshi stores and steamship 
companies In Bansal there came into existence the Swadeshi 
Bandhab Samitt It organized 4| branches m the district for 
the propagation of swadeshi It engaged two permanent 
preachers to carry the swadeshi gospel into the interior of 
the district It also started a weaving school It imported 
swadeshi cloth from Calcutta to sell it cheaply and its 
members took the goods about on their own shoulders to 
save coolie hire Under its auspices nearly 1400 Swadeshi 
meetings bad been held throughout Bansal Due to tis influence 
n-arly 500 disputes were settled by arbitration and not less 
than 340 people working against the Swadeshi Movement 
were subjected to social punishment Appraising its contri- 
bution under the caption “What a Glorious Record ' The 
Bengalee, dated 16 August 1906 wrote 

If Wisdom IS justified other children, then verily 
the roovemeot has been amply justified of 

Its votaries The “Swadeshi Bandhab Samiti” of 
Bansal has withm a few years worked miracles Truely 
an astonishingly creditable record of good work 
Who IS there amongst us who will not be proud to 
belong to such an organization'' The Bansal 


23 Tlmit of In£a 6Jaaa3Tfi906 p 7 

Bat ihere were abo certain ineaiben of the mmbantile chiss 
who played as aociHiatioBal rote dorioa the Swadeshi Movement 
Tha Bengalee diltdTl Aagast 1906 reported a case fSed latbe 
Calcutu Police Court on 20 Ausvst where Babu Kali Cbarao Paht 
Vaiil appGed for process agauist one Panna Lai for cfaeatins the 
comptainaat firm by selling Manchester clothes as •^wadeshT 
goods The facts as stated lo the report of Ihe Police Inspector 
were that the complainant bad received mfortnation that the 
accused whodealt largely laclotbes was importmg clothes from 
Manchester with the propes descriptive mark but after recemog 
them be obi terated these marks by stamping on them withindgo 
and putting the came of 'Swadeshi Milt" Later he was importifig 
clothes wrtbout any stamp on them and under special instructions 
ibe clothes were stamped wilb a paper ticket, which used to be 
taken off and swadeshi stamp put on them A larger quantity of 
such cloihes tickets and blocks for stamping were found with 
the respondent. [Home (Pabt>c>-B Prop October 1906 Ko tS 
(confdOiPp 5^1 
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“Swadeshi Bandhab Samiti* has made every 
Bengalee proud of hts nation ** 

A sufTicicnt number of Indian industrialists revived many 
indigenous industries The handlooms all over Bengal and 
Madras showed unwonted devetopment New industries also 
commenced to grow m all Sides ‘There was, indeed, a race 
all over the country, and especially in Bengal for the manU' 
factureofevery possible article of popular consumption in 
the country'*, writes B C Pal *• There took place a good 
development of the jute mills in Bengal The exports of the 
jute goods was nearly doubled between 1903 M and 1907'OS, 
the figures for 1907>03 being Rs 18 29,76 000 as against Rs 
9 A6 92 000 for I90J 04 The production and exports of lea to 
foreign countries also increased, the value of the latter 
having advanced from Rs 8i crorcs in 1903 04 to more than 
9j crores m 1906-07 and Rs I0| crores in 1907-OS 

Boycott In action 

To matenahte their plan of Swadeshism people in large 
number boycotted foreign goods They recogniced in the 
boycott not merely a potiiical weapon to be utilized for 
evading the sale of the British manufactures by "pressing 
the pocket nerve'* — as It was popularly called by the alien 
buisncssmen— but a dynamic economic instrument They saw 
m It the only way to safeguard themselves from the devastat 
ing economic exploitation of India by foreign, especially 
British capital Consequently, they took b pledge m thousands 
to boycott foreign goods until the Patimon of Bengal was 
withdrawn Imbibed by this new spirit the businessmen either 
cancelled or did not sign their forward contracts And the 
lucky days of the subsequent years went without any business 
in Manchester piecegoods Calcutta warehouses full of 
foreign fabrics went unattended by customers A number of 
the biggest European import bouses had either to close 

down their piece goods branches or to be salished with the 
very sma'B business ’Marwan riofti venters anfi iea^ers were 
mobbed and pursuaded to part with iheir dealings in foreign 


25 Ibid 

26 BpinChandri Pal Thg Spirit cf InJten Nationalism (LondtiD) 
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27 VC Kale ■Swadeshi and Boycott , The Indian Re\lew (Madras, 
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cloth. Many prominent Marwan firms were practically 
ruined The rich Marwan merchants whose warehouses were 
heavily stocked with foreign goods were obliged to sell British 
commodities at heavily reduced prices ** In the Forwghtly 
submitted by the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Bengal to the Home Secretary to the Government of India, 
Home Department on 8 October 1906 it was admitted 

As regards trade the collector of customs report 
that It has b-cn slack for the last four or five 
months Mr Moreshead remarks “There have been 
attempts to prevent indenlers placing orders to 
English goods and some storekeepers m the New 
Market have abstained for a time There is a 
tendency, attributed to the leaflets about impurities 
m European sugar, towards the consumption of 
Indian refined sugar aod other having resemblance to 
Indian refined, such as Java sugar, which ignorant 
consumers are unable to distinguish from Indian 
Stocks of piece goods in Calcutta are still very heavy 
aod I am told that the bulk of the goods imported 
m the last few months are still in Calcutta godoant 
undisposed of** 

Contrary to the expectations of the colonialists the 
boycott continued unabated Influenced by public opinion 
the traders were obliged to engage increasingly in the sale of 
Indian goods Quoting its Calcutta correspondent, the 
Enthshman said 

Manv of the shops that used, previous to the 
Swadeshi movement coming in vogue, to have stock 
goods manufactured in the British Isles or on the 
coDtioenl as well as those of Indian make are now as 
far as practicable dealing only m goods mannfactured 
in this country Shop keepers attribute the change to 
the fact that most of their native customers now 
insist on being supplied With goods manufactured in 
India and refuse in most cases to purchase any article 


29 Tim t of India 9 Septembfr I90S p 6 
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not made in this country According to impressions 
made on shop keepers, the movement in favour of 
use of indigenous goods tn preference to those from 
Europe seems among the illiterate classes of (be native 
community to be regarded with religious fervour ” 

Textile manfacturers of Manchester were seriously alarmed 
when the sale of British fabrics failed to rise in Bengal 
during the religious holidays At certain places people in 
large gatherings were persuaded to take a vow before the 
idols of Shiva and Kali not to use foreign goods A note 
prepared by Mr Moreshead. Collector of Customs in 
Calcutta in September (906, regarding the effect of the 
Swadsshi Movement and boycott of British or foreign goods 
ou the course of trade showed that it had a significant efiect 
m increasing the consumption of Indian salt The clearances 
had risen from 47,850 maunds m August, 190S, to 76,615 
maunds m August, 1906 On (he other hand, the consumption 
of British salt had fallen from 3,41,641 maunds in August, 
1905 to 3.02,030 maunds m August. 1906 But use of foreign 
salt had fallen tn a still larger ratio from 3,80,854 maunds m 
August, 1905 to 2,79,450 maunds in August, 1906 

Outside the mofussil area very few orders for English boots 
and shoes were placed However, the Bengalis who purchased 


30 It will not be inappropruce to point out that the ecoaomic aspect 
of the freedom movereent influenced the behaviour of the Indian 
bourgeois e (o defirees u varied as the development of ihst bourg 
eoiiie wu varied In reaUty. Swadeshi brought to the surface the 
belerogeaous character of Indjao bourgeois e all ibe more The 
merchants traders and middlemen or as they are more frequently 
called the eompradore bourgeoisie, were more sem«s(y affected by 
the discard of Briiish goods la a Utter to the editor of appearing 
under pseudonym 'Hindoo Merchant to the TVmer o/fnifla the 
Bengal s were advised not to spread the boycott to other areas of 
India because not plenty of cloth was being manufactured at 
home and therefore prices would go up, and the only gainers 
would be the Bombay manufacturers, who were ruthless exploiters 
of the worker^ According to (be writer, the traders and middle 
men were the worst losers The result of the present boycott so 
far has been a heavy toss to those oattve weicbanls interested /a 
English manufactures ’* His advice to Bombay merchants was to 
stay away from the movemeat (Timet of India JOSeptember 
1905, p 7 1 

31 Horae (Public) B, Proceedings October 190d N IJ (confidential) 
pp 2 3 
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Enghsh'inade boots and shoes often went to the extent of 
erasing the English marl, or name before taking the goods 
homesa>ing that the people of the Paroh would become 
annoyed and they would be put to shame if they were seen 
v, itfa English boots and shots " 

The Marwaris, especially dealers in English piecegoods, 
were very bitter against the Bengalis on account of their 
interference with trade Besides, the conservative press m 
other parts of the country began to decry it TTie Jam-e- 
Jamshel denounced the “extremity** of the boycott ** The 
InJian Social Refornter said it was “madness” and 
“asceticism” to boycott all foreign goods as in Bengal ^ 

In Calcutta there had been lostances when students opened 
the bundles of passers-by to see wbelber they contained 
English made goods At certain places like Jbalakati m 
Bakarganj volantcers stopped wedding parties and searched 
their boxes for "Belaiii ’ clothes.** No less glorious was the 
boycott of Burn & Co by its Indian empfoyees ** 

Eisteni Bengal and Assam 

Equally widespread and popular was the Swadeshi 
Movcfflent is Eastern Bengal and Assam In the For/Inighify 
Report dated 6 October 1906, submitted by the provincial 
authorities to the Government of India it was admitted 

The Swadeshi movement, which in its essence i$ 
of a nature to attract the sympathy of all persons, 
however loyal they ma y be to the present Govern- 
ment, has been mgeoioosly used as the rallying point 
of the agitation against Government And it has 
for this reason been made the chief subject of 
discussion at all anti-Bntisb meetings By means of 
the boycott the agitators have been able to invest 
this movement with the turbulence which is attractive 
to their followers, and they have succeeded to a graat 
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extent in persaidins many others that the action 
which CovcrRm^nl has had to take to curb these 
excesses proves that the whole S’tKjJesW Moxemen: 
IS Slewed by the official classes and all Englishmen 
with hostility •* 

Influenced by the political propaganda a number of 
swadeshi acftsities were organized In January 1907, a 
Suadeshi Bazaar was started at Dacca and was held every 
Sunday On the first occasion there were about 50 stalls and 
the articles exhibited for sale included country made sticks, 
cricket bats ond balls, Dacca*made clothes, nioiher*or*pearI 
buttons, Garisal mbs and stationery. Dethampore and Assam 
silks and sugar manufactured in Jessore district About 
I.OOOp-opIe vjjjted the bazaar and out of about Rs 5 000 
worth of articles on view, about Ri 4 000 worth were sold 
On Dasami Jatra Day (lucky day) none of the Indian traders 
ordered any Jlr/a/t/ goods ** 

Besides, there was a considerable revival of interference 
With the trade and picketing of shops on the part of school 
and college boys This was attributable, to a large mesure, 
to the potiiicsl tours made by Dabu Bipin Chandra Pal. 
during which he delivered strongly anii>Bniish speeches and 
encouraged his audience to continue the boycott inspite of all 
deterrents Simultaneously, elTofts were also made by the 
nationalist elements to encourage ibe people to boycott 
forciga salt and sugar on account of their impurity The 
services of the punJ/Zi were procured to prohibit their utili* 
zation by the Hindus At the same time it was also 
popularis'd that the cloth imported from foreign countries 
was not pure because tallow was used in the process of its 
manufacture 

In Sirajganj in Eastern Bengal a Mahajan Semtu was 
founded by shopkeepers wiho took a vow not to deal in 
foreign goods, fo 6ojco(f sflopieeperr deai’mg m. j^irergn 
goods and to request the Zamindats to deprive these rcfrac* 
tory shopkeepers of the services of barbers and washermen * 


37 Home(PubIic>>A Prots. December, 1905 No ]4(Conr<JI) r 
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Wide publicity was given to an incident which took place 
in the village of Tarke, Bakerganj District, East Bengal 
According to the Enghjhman, a prominent * swadcshi 
agitator" from the town of Barisal was conducting a meeting 
in the village when a steamship anchored at the wharf The 
crew made reads to deposit its cargo of British goods on 
shore But the villagers hurried to the spot and prevented 
the unloading and the ship had to turn back with its cargo 

Suppression of the AfoTement 

Towards the close of September 1905, the colonial 
authorities resorted to repressive measures against the boy- 
cotters On 22 September the Calcutta Police Commissioner 
banned public meetings at the important public centres The 
bureaucracy forcibly dispersed them off and on with lathi 
charges on the demonstartofs. the majority of whom were 
schoolboys There appeared to be prevailing great ‘unrest 
all over the country Every beating of the processionists by 
the police was replied in strong rebuke and severe casfi 
gallon A few specimens of this popular indignation are 
illustrated here 

^\Tiy IS “Swad“shi a red rag to all John Bulls 
And whv hunt schools boys for eschewing mulls'* 

We would fight that in faim-ss our claim were h“ard 
And greater freedom on India conferred 
^\c seaihcwcih foam attach Josh of the wind we feel 
Would you blame the wounded— not 

those who use the stecL** 

Brutal rcperssion took iis heaviest toll at Barisal ‘O 
East BeneaJ, where the ProvjcjaJ Conference was di* 
banded on the strict orders of Lt. Governor Fuller When the 
yocai lead-n and protested, they ■were mtse-iVtssXs 

batooned on their chests and backs Many were killed on 
th* spot, hundreds were severely injured Among the m^oy 
thousands arrested was also the veteran Congress leader. 
Surendera Nath Baoerj-u who was made to stand before the 
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Mjfiitfate Me a culprit cbfM for houri lof-iber Till kind 
of Piled ntjtuh rule repulied eicn ihoic ncngalee* *ho 
bid till BOW frinVly admired the nniith culture and 
civiliratlon The Trjf-ape (Lahore) dated 7 February 1906 
ironically equaled the rrprruion of the Swideahl workeri by 
Gurkha (roopi In nafiral to {uffls (Aem over to "the tender 
nercier of the Cornel** *' 

Intpltinj tic people not to b< afraid of reprcnion the 
naiionaint force* comrared it with the hamner that wai 
triuldips them Into a nphiy nation by id beating 
Suppietnonna* not to <!-»troy but to recreate Without 
tufTcring th*rc could be BO gtotvih Fulogiring the lulTerers 
in Ibe movereni Sbri Aurobiodo proclaimed 

Tbrit* uat Ibe Mood of ftaKiahtJ (iccd of blood} 
For ibeir action iprang fron no patting or material 
intereit* but from tomeihipg that »at imperithable 
and perennial It wat aoneihing which the fire could 
not burn and the tKord could not kill, (he wind* of 
reprctricn could rot wither and all ibe water* could 
not down «' 

Simultaneoutly Aurobmdod d not tpare the bureaucracy 
W riling in HanJt Matram he alleged that it had taken cart to 
deiiroy every ccn'rc of tirengih not lubtervJent to it i whim* 
He charged that a nation politically dMorganired morally 
corrupted inlclle^tually paupented phviically broken and 
itunted * wat the retult of a hundred years of Driiish rule. 

' the account which England ran five before God of trust 
which he placed in her hand* * He add'd that the condition 
of the people was the on* answer to all the song* of praise 
which the burraucrai* lang of iheir rule, which the people 
of England cfaorui with fucb smog seir-sailtfactiOR and which 
even foreign people echoed ' in the tune'* of admiration and 
praiie Repudiating this hypoctilic belief of the Drilisb 
Im^ertalists Aurobindo hishhghied (be naked truth when he 
said 


4i Tl't Stlettloti f'o"M^e S€<rtf9pr*t fMhM In thePunla'* 
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But for us the song has no longer any cbarin. 
the mantra has lost iff hypnotic force, the spell has 
ceased to work We can deceive ourselves no longer 
Pam IS a terrible disillusioner and the pangs which 
bad coire upon us were those of approaching 
dissolution 

Aurobmdo did not end his dialogue there He also took 
up the cudgels against the bourgeois liberal elements led b> 
Rabindranath Tagore who severely criticized the manner m 
which the boycott was being conducted, in an article headed 
“The Morality of Boycott* and probably written for Bande 
Matram The article was found in bis house during a search 
andwas filed asan exhibit in the Alipore Bomb Conspiracy 
case Even Mr Bcachcraft who tned the case described the- 
article in his judgment as an essay of much literary 
excellence Referring to Tagore as * New Prophet o*" Nation 
alism in Bengal'' as he ivas probably known and ‘ as a po'l 
of sweetness and love” wbo had perhaps done much to awak 
en Bengal, Aurobmdo expressed his astonishmeni when th' 
poet philosopher bad written deprecating the boycott as an 
act of bate He held that the saint! mess of spirit which Tagore 
would see brought into politics was the reflex of bis own 
personality colouring the political ideals of a sattari race He 
alleged that the temperament of ih'* bourgeois liberals for 
bade them from being able to ‘‘feel ibc delight of battle” 
and they looked on what they would not understand as some 
thing monstrous and sinful “Heal hate by Jove’, “drive 
injustice by justice”, “slaysio by righteousness” was thecrj 
Aurobmdo agreed that love was a sacred name, but be sUo 
addressed a reality when be said, “It is easier to speak of 
love than to love" He carried his argument to a univcrsaHy 
recognized logical sequence when he added that the love 
which drove out hate was a divine quality of which only one 
man in a thousand was capable A saint full of love for aJJ 
mankind possessed it, a pbilambropbtst consumed with a 
desire to heal the miseries of the race possessed it Bui was it 
not a fact that the mass of mankind did not and could not rise 
to this utopian height He said that politics was concerned 
With ihe masses of mankind and not with individnals To 
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aik, thtrefore, Jbe miittt to act as satnis, to rise to the 
height of divine, love and practise il jn relation to thetr 
adversaries or oppressofi was lo ignore human nature “It is 
to set a premium”, he continued, “on injustice and violence 
by paraljsing the hand of the deliscrer when raised to strike 
eff his name The Cho is the b«l anmer to those who shrink 
from battle as a sin and aggression as a lowering of morality'*. 
Upholding the practice of boycott as valid Aurobindo added 

in reality the boycott is not an act of bate It 
II an act of self^efcoee, of aigresiion for the sake 
of self presersation To call it an act of hale is to 
say that a man who is being slow'ly murdered is not 
qualified in striking out hts murderer To say that 
man must desist from using the first effective weapon 
that comes to his hand, because the Mow would be 
an act of hate IS precisely on a par with this depre- 
cation of boycott 

Referring to his religion Aurobindo stipulated that 
Hinduism reergnired himan nature and made no im- 
possible prerequisite It set one ideal for the saint, another 
for the man of action, a third for the trader, a fourth for 
the serf To prescribe (he same ideal, therefore, for all was to 
introduce f'ernaihenkra (impotency) And was it not an 
admitted truth that confusion of duties ruined society and 
race** ‘ If we are content to be serfs’*, he remarked, “then 
indeed boycott IS a SIR for us not because It is a violation of 
love but because it is a Mohtion of sudra s duty of obedien- 
ce and contentment He added tba( politics was the ideal of 
the AsAorr/jd (martial race) and the f,shairt}as ought to 
govern Indians in their political actions To impose m 
polities the Brahmanical (pncsily) duly of saintly suffering 
was to preach I'ernashankra II does not, however, imply that 
Aurobindo called for the discard of love On the contrary, he 
upheld and recognized that love bad a place in politics, but 
It was 


the love of one’s country, for one 8 country, for the 
glory, greatness and happiness of the race, the divine 
fiflflnda of sclf-immofation for one’s fellows, ecstasy 
of relieving their lufreriDgi, the joy of seeing one’s 
blood flow for country and freedom, the bliss of 
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union m dsalh with the fathsrs of ths raca Tht foil- 
ing of alraoit physical delight m the touch of the 
moihersoil, of the winds that blow from Indian seas, 
of the risers that stream from Indian children is 
the pbjsical root of that love The pride m our past, 
the pain of our present, the passion for the future 
are its trunks and branches, self sacrifice and sc 
forgetfulness, great surmise, high endurance for the 
country are its fruit. And the sap which keeps it alive 
is the realization of the Motherland of God m the 
coontry, and vision of the mother, the knowledge o 
the mother, the perpetual contemplation, adoration 
and service of the mother. 


He, therefore, categorically remarked 

Other love than this is foreign to the icoinesof 
political action Beiacen nation and nation there « 
justice, partiality, chivalry, doty hot not love kov 
of one race for another is a thing foreign to t e 
natore. When therefore the bojeott as . 

the Indian race against the British is stigmatised o 
want of love, the charge is bad psychology as 
bad moralitj It is interest militating against 
and hatred u directed not really against the race J 
against the adverse interest If the Bntish exploitation 
were to cease tomorrow the hatred against the , 
race v*ould disappear in a moment Not hatre 
against foreigners bat antipathy to the evils of foreign 
exploitation is the true root of boycott 


Admitting the partial truth stipulated by the hoorg 
liberals that hatred was demoralizing, Aurobindo took 
dialogue further by remarking that It was also stimulating 
He believed that the web of Jife had been made a 
strain cf good and evil The bourgeois liberals thereio 
should not deprecate a necessary and great movement ju 

because in the inevitable course of human nature it bad e 

gendred feelings of hostility and hatred If hatred 
essential that it shoold grow as a stimnlus, as a ^ 

awakening Concluding his logic Aurobindo remar 
Crmly 
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N\hen encrtia torpcr ha>e benumbed a 
nalion the strongest forms of Tvrrr are nccestary 
10 wreak the jpeil, there is no form ofT3r?Tas 
strong ns hatred Through T3Rr we rise to ?t?iTT 
and for the Indian temprament the transition does 
not take long Already the cferocnl of haired is gam* 
ing place to the clear conception of love for the 
mother as the spring of our political actions 

As D carrotary to his concluding remarks he replied in a 
>ery firm tone to those who deprecated the application of 
violence m the furtherance of boycott The use of violence 
was in his view purely a matter of policy and expediency and 
might be inexpedient for a race circuirsianccd like Indians 
Dut the moral question did not arise Me, therefore, firmly 
added 


The morality of the kshairlya justified violence 
in times ofwar, and boycott is a war No body 
blames the Americans for throwing British tea into 
Bnston harbour, nor can an> body blame similar 
action in India The sword of the warrior is as 
rceessary to the fulfilment of justice and righteous* 
ness as the holiness of the saint Ramdas is not 
complete without Shivaji To maintain justice and 
prevent the strong from despoiling and the weak from 
being oppressed is the function for which the 
Ar^ur/Oa was created Therefore says Shrecknshna 
in the Mahabharata. God created battle and 
armour, the sword, the blow and the dagger <* 

Such writings provided a great rmpetus to the Swadeshi 
and Boycott Movement, and generated strong antt*British 
feelings With all iheir powerful paraphemelia of army and 
administration the colonialists appeared to be in a very 

and energy of the people Boycott thus turned out to be an 
unconscious act of freedom which had brought struggle m 
its wake calling upon (he people to shake olT their accustom* 
cd indalenca and apathy The sense of irreparable weakness 
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began lo be substitatcd by a growing feeling of strength The 
people of Bengal began to Ihmt that their future need not 
be a hopeless black unless tht> chose to raake it so Signs 
of life made Ihensehcs visible in most places In the new 
enMroBmtni ofhopes and aspiranors the sceptic had to 
soften bis voice of despair and disillusion Words of regener- 
ation began to make themselves heard Truth broke through 
the restraints of Ignorance and weakness began to press ns 
claim for recognition People rn BeegaJ saa, as it were with 
asuddenlycolarged sJ5/oa.lhebro2d principles of national 
economic regeneration and felt an inperalise call for acting 
up (o it 

MoTeoent becomes oatlon-wlde 

The organizers of the movement against the Partition of 
Bengal appealed lo lheircouo!r>men all O'er India to join 
the forces of the national moveiueoi*’ The response was so 
spontaneous ard so wide that Swadeshi spread throughout 
the length and breas h of the land, because the reasons (hat 
had W to the rue of the novement w ere valid for the whole 
of India^ Meetings, d'ffionstrations and all sorts of rail ea 
became common Tea’ ares of Swadeshi 

Maharashtra 

A stinisg cacnpaigv for Snadesbi was orgintz»I in Maha- 
rashtra Tilafc toured all over the r^ion and explained in the 
meetings of students and workers the genesis of Swadeshi He 
exhorted them to bay home made goods and boycott foreign 
goods and called upon u> raise »he demand of SKaraJ, not to 
sit silently ba* to declare boldly that the prevailing socio- 
political set up was deplorable as it did not sun the interests 
of tH Irdian people **The boycott’*, said Tilak m his letter 
to the editor of tbs o/ /nd/a, “was a compl-m-nt of 

Swadesbu”** The press in Maharashtra, particularly tisws- 
papers like Maharot/a and /Tesan came out thoroughly in 
supportofthenovement Tilak himself wrote a series of 
Vigorous and thoughtful articles in the } esars oa boycott as 
economic and pohlical yoga To those who opposed him be 
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«ti* hnvcott “even a little of 

„pl,.dlhatasmj<>s»,«> m'‘ n,ghty 

■ h.s</to«asavesosfrotn a mi8 

peril was *=/"“" “' . J and hopeless dependence on for- 
“S:;rrs.X:ro,coLonnse.l.eadded.. 


ners tor aimosi uu — 

New organizations “‘Ij'as SwaLhi Public 

express purpose ® f„,med special committees 

organizations already m .,,--1 workers joined m the 

to the same end •> Even theat"rfja-lj^ ,„\,aharash.ra 
movement A theatnea troupes to purchase onlv 

addeessedau appeal to theatre troupes 
Indian goods tor their stage needs 


nan go^us ahv* — 

in Bombay were 'Ij' Tiwf atd t“e Lancial 

stores with Uie active CO op=ra.io^«r™^„^^^ 

support of Sir RalanT , jmJystrial magnates 

other Gujarati. Bha.i. anJ Mam”;!;,„j„„ movement 

TiUk gave a great impetus 1,5 funds were uliliaed 

started tn Bombay by A u ^ ^,^^5 ,„dustry and 

for conducting research , Indian students abroad 

promotting technieal wearers, and small 

Monetary aid was also given to viius 
cottage industries m rural areas 


lage inausiricj III 

In Maharashtra, Eke Bengal. Dut- 

made occasions for the dissemination otSwa 

ing the Shivaji Festival at ' stard u. .he initiative of 

of the Maralha State-a festi goods was held 

Tllakin 1899-an '‘E'E'''"" f„,„ul in honour of 

Similar erhibilions were arrang ,he opening 

Ganesh, God of "’-sdom and Suej^ 

cetemonylhe speakers ‘'J""^ ' ,he nation to overcome it 

ness and the s.gnillcanee of assistiD, 
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ink, medicines, leather baa* If jndia,9 Jane tVUC P 

work, handlooms etc. l^* ' 544,, 
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Id February 1909 the Swadeshi Weaving Company was 
set up in Poona for the production of high quality cloth The 
capital of the Company at the initial stage was Rs, 250,000 
It released 1,000 shares of Rs 250/-C3ch, with 400 of the 
shares alrcad> realised 

Like other students of other places, in Poona, V. D 
Savarkarand his joung group became the promoters of 
S^^^desh> His stirring eloquence was a great attraction to 
the peoole of Poona in those years He and bis young colle- 
agues resolved to practise the boycott of foreign goods He 
exhorted the other students to make a bonfire of foreign 
clothes On the advice of prominent leaders like Tilak and 
H C. Kelkar, they collected a heap of foreign clothes and 
took them in p'ocession along the Reay Market and burnt 
them m the open deld across (he Lakdi Pool, jn Poona 
Glowing and stirring speeches were delivered before (be 
burning heap Theburomg ' Bamci whirled up in ibesk) 
acd the noise echoed through the length and breadth of 
India Hatred of British domtoatioo was rising and Savarkar 
added fuel to the fire of hatred”** by his speeches For 
taking this leading part in the bonBre and delivering “flrey” 
speeches Savarkar was fined Rs 10/* and expelled from the 
college residency 

His expulsion produced great indigsatioo in Maharashtra 
Almost all uationalist minded papers coodemued this step 
of the college authorities A large number of people sent 
.»Av- Aw 

rest of the amount to the Poiso Fund 

The agitation for swadesbi and boycott did not remain 
confined to Bengal and Mabanesbira Its spirit was imbibed 
by people residing over a large part of the country Craduallv 
il became an all India movement Valentine Cbirol, a contem- 
porary correspondent of the London Tun's in India during 
those hectic days reported home 

The agitation increased in volume and m inten 
sity NaliDDahsm id Maharashtra and Bengal had 
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meant hitherto iiltl: more than Maharalta and 
&en{;3!ee*nat(onati<fit, each fioviins in a separate 
stream They »»efe now both merged in a larger 
stream Vihich spread o>fr a greater part of India, and 
Indian nsttcnaliftn was fed by racial pastien with 
tuiftn of Ind/aairhe praiagonist, more formidable 
CNCB than Japan, of all the coloured peopjesof Asia 
m levoti agiinst the white man's soprcmacy, Ilsd not 
the soicc of XaU been heard to clamour for the 
hJoodof“nhne toals^and war it not clear!) the 
blood of the while oppressors of India for which the 
lilaeL Mother was athirst ** 

The Tenjib and NortberR ladU 

In the rorthern provinces the Swadeshi and Ito>cotl 
programme was orgatiircd under the leadership of Lala 
Lajpat Hat, fandd Madan Mohan Ma)avi)a and others 
These public leaders deU'ered speeches, organised process- 
ions and popuhrued the manufacturing of swadeshi goodi 

In an otiicle contributed to the InJian HrWrw m 1907 
tala Lajpat Hal stated that Swadeshi ought to teach them 
loorganire fhetr capital and labourand. energiesand talents 
to the greatest good of alt Indians irrespective of creed, colour 
or caste. He rcgaided If os the salvation of the country He 
alto contended "It ought to unite ui with an altar before 
which we can stand in the rullesi siDCcniy of our hearts and 
in the deepest strength of faith to pray for the good of our 
common motherland, and with a determination to stand 
together and worh together In my opinion the Sr^aJtsh! 
ought to be the common religion of United India 


54 CMrpI, /»»//« (London. IrneM RrnnLid IW*) p 120 
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exhorted bolh Hmduj and Muhammtdans to have nothtng 
lo do » ith foreign made sugar " 

In No\ ember 1906 a !eal!c( stating that bone meal was one 
of the elements used in preparing foreign sugar was widely 
circulated m Sialkol It hurt the religious feelings of faith* 
abiders and stirred up considerable indignation among the 
Hindus and Muslims** Similar leaflets were subsequently 
circulated in other towns of the Punjab On 20 November 
the merchants, who sold that product met in Rawalpindi, one 
of the chief markets for the sale of imported sugar, so that 
Its sale could be stopped The merchant's brotherhood 
decided not to use foreign sugar and to expel any members 
who Molaied that decision ** 

The importance of giving up the use of imported sugar 
was vigorously stressed at swadcshi rnectings held in Decem- 
ber 1906 ** At Lahore those meetings attracted huge crowds 
A great many Brahmans of Multan eonsregaied in ibetr 
temple and unanimously proscribed the use of foreign sugar 
on the basis of the religious principles of Hinduism The 
Brahmans pledged to refrain from using foreign sugar, and 
set the size of the fines to be imposed on violaiots The 
following morning the whole town was apprised of the ban on 
oEfetings of sweets containing foreign sugar to Brahmans ** 

According to the observation of Xht Paisa Akkbar (Lahore) 
dated 28 June IS06 there was a big agitation against beet- 
sugar In farge erfres ffre associadons ftarf frreo esfa&fishecf to 
discourage the use of this qualitj of sugar; those at Amntsar, 
Delhi, Mathura, Benarashad achieved considerable success 
In not a few places penalties were inflicted on confectioners 
using the article in question which was considered ‘ unclean” 
and had been well nigh banished from feasts ‘Tfthe stru- 
ggle”, observed the editor, "continues and the people remain 
firm, the import of beet-sugar to India will be greatly 
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reduced” in the end the editor exhorted his fellow country- 
men to have nothing to do with imported sugar ” 

There was also a \igorous agitation against the use of im- 
ported sugar jn Hardwar, a religious centre in Northern India 

At a special meeting m Kangra all confectioners and 
shopkeepers signed an agreement which bound them to re- 
frain from the use of foreign sugar At (he same time, re- 
ported the Times of India, an appeal went out to all Muslims 
in Delhi to have nothing to do nitb (hat form of the Swadeshi 
movement Dut m Jammu (m the Kashmir State), the 
agitation against the use of foreignsugar reached its climax in 
December 1905 Several meetings held there passed resolu- 
tions banning its use Their decision was brought to the 
notice of the confectioners, and the latlers* stocks of import- 
ed sugar were purchased from them with money contributed 
by the public ” 

However, the agitation did not remain confined to the 
boycott of foreign commodities only Substantial progress 
was also made in the manufacturing of Swadeshi goods The 
classes invested their financial resources m the establishment 
of new factories and industries A Swadeshi Company was 
established tn Sialkot, Its capital of Rs 50 000 was divided 
into shares of Rs l0/-cacb with a view to placing them with- 
in the reach of all •* At Sialkot Swadeshi trunks were manu- 
factured Bui the Traffic Supcrinlendcnl of North-Western 
Railway banned their transmission by the Railway services ” 
At Dera Ismail Khan a Swadeshi Stores Company was started 
with a capita) of Rs 50,000 Its shares were sold at Rs 20/- 
cach ” The Swadeshi spirit also manifested in the establish- 
ment of new banks and insurance companies The principle 
of co-operative credit came to be grasped and the societies 
established for this purpose were declared to be making 
fair progress 
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In the United provinces & considerable amount of economic 
work was done by the Iropenal Institute at Debra Dun and 
a variety of woods were being experimented with for the 
manufacture of lead pencils, match boxes, tea boxes, opium 
chests, tobacco pipes Two sugar factories m Cawoporc hid 
started regular operations The rich classes at Allhahbad 
proposed to erect a large rennery in that town A company 
was formed to work the old Stewart Tannery at Agra New 
weaving schools, besides a glass factory, were also establish- 
ed in the United Provinces ” 

Mueh the same situation prevailed in other parts of the 
United Provinces One has the testimony ofJ fC Hardie to 
the effect that 

Benares is famous for (he silks and brass work 
The more commoti and useful kinds of silks received 
some impetus from ihe Swadeshi movement Swa- 
deshi is also helping Ihc brass workers, and German 
goods are not so much m vogue as formerly ’* 

Late in December 1905, an Indian exhibition opened in 
Denaras Its moving spirt asm the case of all such exhi- 
bitions, was the Indian National Congress Speaking at the 
opening ceremony, the Maharajah of Denaras said the Exhi- 
bition was proof of the determination of the "educated 
middle class” to clean itself of the reproach that it "paid 
excessive attention (o political agitation, and had no adequate 
conception of industrial development as a factor in national 
rcgcneraiion The account of the Exhibition which appea- 
red in the Times oj indsa, said * Everywhere on the Exhibi- 
tion ground the word of Swadeshi meets the eye ‘Swadesbi* 
trunks, ‘Swadeshi’ bools” ” The products of a number of 
large Bombay firms were displayed, but the mam emphasis 
was on handwcavmji 
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In Madras Presidency the prominent political leaders, 
especially militants like the renowned poet Dharati, were 
taking keen interest in the Swadeshi Movement. Besides, a 
large number of journals and periodicals were propagating 
the cause through their impressive and powerful writings 
The most prominent journal among all of them appeared to 
be the Indian Review (Monthly) In its columns it organized 
symposia m connection with the movement and invited 
prominent political writers to contribute their views As a 
result of these activities Swadeshi became popular A number 
of dyeing and weaving industries were established in Madras 
Quite a large number of families of weavers which had been 
out of work for a long time, and were struggling against their 
economic backwardness, had once more a hopeful prospect 

On 10 September, 1905 a Swadeshi meeting was held in 
Madras attended by about a thousand students from various 
colleges The students enthusiastically cheered the aims of the 
movemeat The chairman caVed tor unity for the sake ot its 
success. Subramania Iyer moved that a store be established 
for the exhibitioo and sale of articles of indigenous industry 
and also (hat a bureau of industrial information be opened 
A second resolution exhorted all well wishers of the country 
to use (heir utmost efforts in encouraging the exclusive use 
of indigenous articles ’* 

The movement for buying home goods became very 
popular The British journalist H W Nevinson found, for 
example, that the Swadeshi goods movement was very strong 
in Madras "None but Swadeshi goods”, ‘ Buy our Nalion* 
altst cotton’*, ‘'Try our Samfe Marram cigarettes" were (he 
most telling advertisements a shop could write up or insert 
in the local newspapers, which were particularly strong and 
excellent m Madras ” 

The collection of money for the so called National Fund 
was highly instrumental m popularising the ideas of 
syiadeskism m Tamilnadu According to Subramania Iyer, 


76 Ibid. 16 September J905, p S 

77 H.W Nevinson, Nfv Sp/rfr/n/nd'o (London, 1906), p 123 
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who visited many cjtics and vilhfss iQ Southern India, the 
collection was taken up id ibc most remote settlements, and 
CNcrysvbcrc the people grasped theimportance and foil scope 
of the movement with a readiness and initllipencc hitherto 
unexpected by otif public men Imng in large centres of 
educated thought.”” The ordinary people considered it a 
good and patriotic caure 

Domhsy 

InBombajNH Setaiwad claimed that long before the 
Dangaii people took up the inspiring activities of swadeshi 
and boycott, the movement was already progressing un- 
noticed in the western rone with varying force. People were 
Sihwnswwg aU Wanchestet-made goods Explainms the genesis 
of the movement Sctalvad staled ID 190S, “When an Indian 
resolves to patronise swadeshi goods, he is doing only what 
others have done m past in other lands ”” 

At this very time, Gujarati capitalists and bustaessmea of 
the Jam faith assembled in great numben to adopt a decision 
that the domestic demand for commodities should be satisfied 
with Indian goods 

When the Moderate leaders shied clear of any 
initiative in that respect. It was Tilak and his follower* who 
got swadeshi agiatioQ otr the ground ID Bombay, until then 
lagging much behind the mt of Maharashtra Tdak 
presided over the first Stradesftr creefitig lo Bombay.*^ 

Tbe Swadesbi Movement stimulated interest in indigenous 
products An Indastrial and Agricultural Exhibition was 
held towards the end of 1905 in Bomay under the auspices 
of the National Congress, with tbe prominent Indian 
bnsiressTJan, VD Tbacfcerscy, as its manager According 


“3 From an art ste hi tbe Dseember 1906 WedretJoj Hmrf, f epnaied 
IB \Joimtnl, v 56, p 129 

79 NH SeiatwajJ, **S»adeshmnaaiSiUaipect»”, TAe tn£an Rerirw 
(StadfU. I90J). Vol Vtll, p Ml 
SO Rat3Go?al,n-48, p 234 
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to Gujarat Mlira, the exhibition was a unique and great 
success ** 

Anotherorganization dtitioct from (hose in Bengal, (he 
Bombay Swadeshi Trades Association arranged frequent 
bazaars in various parts of the city which popularized the 
Indian texti) s While foreign goods were not boycotted, the 
bazaan gave good publicity to hand woven fabrics and dis 
played ne»v types of looms for hand wearers ” 

Besides two swadesht banks with a capital of Rs 3crores 
were opened m Bombay city Two new swadesht steamship 
companies with a capital of about Rs 1 crore were started 
The number of the joint stock companies increased But the 
most noteworthy development was in the textile industry 
The Indian cotton Mills (bat uptil oow had done very little 
business owing to the compctiiion of Manchester had new 
life instilled into them ** Appraising (be contribution of (he 
Bombay mercantile class to the Swadesb) Movement by deve 
loping lextil's Professor V C Kale wrote 

What a genuine swadesht spirit can do is well 
tllustrared by the textile industry of Bombay The 
production of cotton manufacture both yarns and 
piece goods has nearly doubled witbm the last five 
years and exports of the same which stood at 14J 
crorcs of rupees in 1905 6 declined (o 12 ernres In (be 
next year and to lOj crorcs in 1907 8 This means 
larger quantities were absorbed to ibe country Bombay 
Mills were able to clothe (he sister provinces with 
their produce and the lakhs of yards of cloth that have 
been sent to Bengal and Madras speak the triumph of 
Swadeshi id Bombay The Industrial movement has 
long taken root in tbe presidency ” 


S’ Ibd 4 November t90J p U 
iff f&f r 

g4 B p n Ctiandra Tat r/ie S^/r/iu/ M/an frartana/lsn n "’6 p 66 
85 VO Kate Swadesht and Boycou TAe Indian JJer/ew (Madras 
1P09) vot X p 432 VVblerCTjewKig Ibe prostess of ibelexiJe 
indusiry in the per od of tS9S 1914 k cannot be den ed that the 
frit half of th s period was foil of Iroubfes for the industry There 
were the two severe rntnlnesupto 1900 plague in Bombay in 
1896 the great American specnlai on in raw cotton (whose pree 
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Anoiber eye witness corroborated in hit account with this 
mdustrtai resurgence and progress “Such was the movement'’, 
recorded Ncvinson, “which f fouod speeding up The eighty 
or ninety cotton mills tn Bombay however much work as 
they might do, they could not keep pace with the demand 
from Bengal *’** 

ladustrlallzatloo 

Taking the picture of India as a whole and with the 
growth of new political consciousness the indigenous 
industrialist class established new industries, despite the 
negative attitude of the alien regime In the cotton mill 
industry, for instance, while in 1877 there were only 51 milts 
with 12,44,706 spindles and 10 385 looms, in 1900 the number 
of mills was 193. spindles 49.45,783 and looms 40,124 The 
number of worken employed m the industry was 1,61,189*^ 
By 1913 14 the total strength of the mills increased to 264. 
workers employed 260,847, number of looms 96 688 and 
number of spindles 6,620,576 ** 

InBombay Presidency alone there were about 67 per cent 
of the total mills out of which 46 per cent were located m 
Bombay city itself** 

In the jQte mill industry, the average number of mills f o 
quinquennial periods following 1879 80. 1899 1900, 1909-’l0, 
and IPIS-H were 21, 36, 60 and 64 respectively *® Taking the 


kboc up) and fioellr deprcnion lo China, India setter yim maiiiet 
at (hat time Thusthelndusir/ sulTered adepreuion durmsihose 
yeus and yet It did espcrieocc some growth the number of both 
mills and wotkers increased But the progress was more rapid is 
the (ater phase The ucod towards finer qua! ly was contmued 
and as m the previous period, first spinning grew faster and then 
weaving Indian s market for these piecegoods was in the 
Afticao and Asian nations and the cloth exports amounted to 9 to 
15 per cent of Uie ouipuu fT B Desat Economic Htsiory ef India 
(Bombay, Vora&Co^ 196S) p 98] 

86 flevinson. D 77, p 85 

87 Indian Year Book 1929 (Bombay The Times Press) p 724 

88 DR Gadgil, The Indiuirtat £T«/ii/ion of India in Recent Times 
(Oxford Univetsily Press 1946 Seventh ed ) p 107 

89 TB Desai Economic Bist»r of India ItST 1947 (Bombay, Nora 
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period from 1895 to 1914 wfatle looms In the industry increas- 
ed from 10,169 to 36,050 in the same period the number of 
spindles increased from 214, 679 to 744,289 and that of 
workers employed from 78.H4 to 216,288 *• The jute 
industry was most efficient and was a contrast to the position 
in ibe cotton mills The indusjry was highly JocaJiacd, the 
centre being Calcutta The mills were far bigger. Almost all 
of them had both spinning and weaving and the machinery 
was up to-date One could see that both sides of the river 
Canges, up and down Cafeoua were studded with flourish- 
ing mills and busy centres of indusiria] activity For nearly 
twenty miles of the Hooghly, one would find tall chimneys 
proclaiming the invasion of a new spirit and life in an area 
where once upon a time no man probably stirred out of his 
home to quest of luduscriat pursuits It is not an exaggeration 
to Say that (here was an unprecedented hum of industrial 
life More than half the share in Ibe jute industry was 
owned by Indians, although Ibe management was European ** 
The other favourable factors were Indians’ monopoly m raw 
jute and its nearness to the mills, absence of a cheaper, 
efiicfeat substitute, low taxation and plenty of cheap labour 


91 Desai n. 89. pp 9S ted 110 Jti$ to be remenbered that the 
besioRfOs orieCutinal resurgtnee wei toJde w’lth induslriespro* 
ducieg consumpicoa goods eoitoo >ad jate The reasons for 
this choice were obvious Tbey did Dot involve corapticaCed 
processes special skills or huge atnounts ot cspitsl the cnatkeis 
already existed wiihia the country and the period of waiting was 
not long 

92 Unfortunately In lubtequeal years the British bourgeoisie, through 
nsclever manipuUtiaa, succeeded IQ acqniring an over all control 
of Ibe jute industry Lameoting over tbu Volte Jaee in bis speech 
as chairimo of the deception Commiitee for the Indian lodustnal 
Conference held St Calcutta ia December 2917, ibe Maharaja of 
Kasimbarar had pointed out (hat the Indian Indusinalists had a 
very 1 ftle share in the preoieriadustry of the province Excepting 
the cuhivation of jule, he added all the subsequent stages of its 
distribution and manufacture had practically passed out of 
Bengalee hands The Bengalee peasant no doubt cultivated and 
produced juie, but the Bengalee trader or industrialist had ceased 
to have any targe lOtecest m its sate or manufacture He concluded 
10 a woeful tone ‘Ji >sa great pity and great reflection upon 
our busisess capacity that nothing IS being done by the pioneers 
of industry ta this part of the country to rstabi sh any decent 
jute mils and run them la tlieir owa responsibility ISeport of 
the Thirteenth Indian Indattrioi Conference held Of Coleutla on 
30 oju! 31 December 1917, p IS} 
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A beginning in the development of heavy industry was 
made by the establishment of the iron and steel industry 
One of the remarkable attempts in this direction was made 
by the Bengal Iron Company The history of the foundation 
of ibis company IS indeed a romance U was practically the 
result of the keenness and foresight of one man, Jamshedji 
N Tata But there were earlier pioneers the first successful 
enterprise ssas at Barakar, which started making pig iron in 
1875 It was taken over by the Bengal Iron Company in 1889 
and made steel at a profit after 20 year’s labour In 1907 it 
produced 50,000 tons of pig iron and in the nest ten years 
the works were remodelled and extended It made good 
progress between 1914 and 1930 The pjg iron industry did 
not suiter much in the post war dcpercssioo, as India’s pig 
iron was the cheapest, and the company’s capacity increased 
to 2 lakhs tons of pig iron But the real beginning of the 
industry was made at Jamshedpur in Bihar by Tata The 
company was floated in 190? with Indian capital The first 
iron was made in 1911 and the first steel in 1913 Then came 
the War, which was 'cry favourable to the industry’s growth 
Imports of steel was dtflt'tilt so Indian companies tried to 
maximixe output By 1916 17 the old Tala plant was in full 
production, which was 1 5 lakhs tons each of pig iron and 
steel ingots and one lakh tons of finished steel The heavy 
war demand also led to further extension the third blast 
furnace was installed m 1919. the fourth in 1922 and new 
mills for increasing steel production in 1924 ** 

Such expansion and consolidation of the higher trends of 
bourgeois enterprise was an index to the deseloptnenl of 
Indian capitalism It is, however, to be remembered that the 
development of capitalism in India, when studied from the 
territorial standpoint, was very uneven, as could be seen in 
the way the joint stock companies were located in various 
AAwV <n‘’ »Vftr«r nr 

Bengal (40 5 per cent) and Bombay Presidency (37 7 per cent) 
with Madras Presidency emerging third (5 5 per cent) •* Cer 
tainly the above statistics related exclusively to the higher 
forms of bourgeois enterprise, which are obviously not the 
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only forms capitalist development lakes Nonetheless they 
bear out ibe decidedly varying extent and inaturiiy of capita* 
list development m various parts of ihc country Such circum- 
stances exerted a great impact on the growth of the freedom 
movement While the development of capitalism throughout 
the country built up the general ccoBomic basis of the mass 
all India anti imperialist struggle, the unevenness of that 
devclopemcnt was one of the mam reasons for the differences 
observed tn the intensity of the liberation movement in 
various parts of the country 

The joint stock companies registered in India were 
grouped according to different branches of ecoromy as 
follows On millions of pounds of paid up capital) *’ 


Banking and Insurance 3 0 

Trading and Shipping 5 7 

Mining and Quarrying 2 0 

Mills and Presses 13 6 

Tea and Planting 2 4 

Other industries 1 3 


These companies were established with the help of capital 
procured mostly from inside the country Inference should 
however, not be drawn from this that they were all owned by 
Indian businessmen At least half of the firms were controlled 
by British bourgeoisie The later owned practically all the 
tea and mining companies The same was true for the great 
majority of insurance, shipping and banking companies of 
of these years About half of the joinl-stock capital of the 
manufacturing companies, however, came from local 
capitalists Most of these local concerns were concentrated in 
Bombay Presidency 

In 1908, there came a great slump in exports to China To 
face the new situation the President of the Bombay Millowners 
Association drew the attention of the annual conference of 
that body to the point that it was important to look "more 
and more to the home market for the expansion of our indus- 
try and less to foreign markets "** 


9S Ibid 
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A special feature of the struggle for India's domestic 
market and the distinctive development of the Indian textile 
industry was the cncoufagement of handicraft production 
alongside manufacture, and of the manufacturers interest in 
seeing the handicrafts develop ” 

In consequence of the loss of the Far Eastern markets, the 
problem of finding a market for ibeir own yarn inside India 
became increasinglj acute Under these circumstances it was 
but natural that the hig bourgeoisie supported the develop- 
ment of small-scale hand-weaving that enabled it to sell more 
yam at home V Tbackersey, a leading Indian manufacturer 
and Spokesman of the big national bourgeoisie, stated 

The question of immediate revival of the hand- 
Joom weaving industry on a commercial basis 
demands the most earnest attention of every well- 
wisher of India ” 

The reason why the big bourgeoisie of the country attach- 
ed great significance to hand weaving was but obvious Such 
stress mirrored its desire to expand production In other 
words, the growth of the domestic textile industry which was 
the mam sphere of broad Indian enterprise, strikingly reflect- 
ed certain peculiarities of the development of Indian capital- 
ism, one being the prolonged co-existence and intcrconDcction 
of a number of branches of small-scale and large-scale 
production (without, of course, eliminating the conflict bet- 
ween them) 

Handloom weaving was the main Indian handicraft It 
provided a living to millions of people According to V 
Thackersey there were 2,700,000 cotton handloom weavers 
besides dependents numbering 2,800 000 ” Other sources put 

97 The internt IS explained by the following figures In 1905 Indian 
mannraetBrefs prodifccd 580 mitlion Englith pounds of yam of 
which 255 m Itioo or 40 per cent was exported J25 ciiJlion or 2? 
pet Cent woven into cloth at the nine factories and 190 mlllton 
Of 27 per cent used in hand weaving whne 10 per cent went for 
the productioa of rope and so on ITimti «f India 3 Febfuaiy 
1906 p 15 1 

9S Ibid, 3 February 1906 p 15 

99 Ibid- 
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the number at 3,300,000 weavers, or together with their 
dependents at a tola! of 10,000,000 This section of the 
Indian economy was second only to the agriculture m the 
numbers of people It provided with a livelihood So simple a 
form of commodity production could only be earned on by 
ample cheap labour. One reflection of the specific develop- 
ment of capitalism m India is thus the complex inter-relation 
of hand-weaving and textile mill production (the two mam 
branches of the native small-scale and large-scale industries) 
or. to put the matter m a nutshell, in their prolonged associ- 
ation and mutual interest tn each other’s development The 
miDownrrs were keenly inlcrested in the development of 
indigenous hand-weaving because the latter promoted their 
profits by boosims the local market for yarn The small 
weavers were able, due to the growth of the local mills, to 
purchase better quality and cheaper factory yarn for their 
fabrics, wb/ck gave th^ir prodvet a higher compefirivc value 
on the market 

To be sure, relations between small scale and large scale 
production were far from being hostile The main rival of the 
native factory product remained British imports, textile 
included The vital interest of the cotton mills and hand 
weavers m each other's production created an additional 
economic basis m those days for limited anti-impenalist 
action on the part of the exceedingly numerous small pro- 
ducers and the national bourgeoisie 

Apart from the small hand weavers, there were also pro- 
ducers of local vancties of sugar, leather dressers pottery 
makers, shoe makers carpenters, blacksmiths metal workers, 
and representatives of hundreds of other trades Tens of mil- 
lions of Indians were engaged in many branches of the smalt 
craft industries The economic conditions of this section of 
Indian society, long subjected as tt had been to ruthless sup- 
pression by British bourgeoisie, were sometimes even worse 
than those of the peasantry The misery of the hanUjcraftsmen 
often reached depths that compelled vast numbers to give up 
their accustomed trades In a public enquiry conducted on the 
eve of World War I, was slated 


too Tfie InJIan Cclten Textile Muttrr (Bombay, p 122 
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competition with imported articles and the 
products of factories organised on the latest methods 
and norked by macbmerj has ruined many of the 
handicrafts and compelled people to leave their ance* 
stral vacations for other means of livelihood notably 
agriculture 

No wonder then that the handicraftsmen proved one of 
the most vital instruments m the freedom movement against 
colonial oppression Meanwhile some of the small handicraft 
producers had already begun to flock to the towns, where 
they increasingly became victim of trading and money lend- 
ing capital and were drawn into capitalist production bv the 
latter The foUawing description of the organisation of the 
lower forms of capitalist enterprise in Delhi m 1906 by I ala 
B Nath, a prominent Indian public figure, is ijuitc revealing 

In Delhi the tm industry has of late developed so 
cnonnously (hat large quantities of lamps, bo^es and 
hurricane lanterns of all descriptions were made and 
exported The artisans work with Iheir old crude 
tools after old methods and yet their wares do not 
compare unfavourably with Riany an important one 
The) arc emplojed by traders who advance them 
money and deduct it from the work done 

Nath’s remark about assisting those skilled craftmen to 
earn not five or ten, but thirty rupees a month is a self- 
evident testimon) to to semi- starvation level on which they 
survived The famous weavers of Benaras earned one to four 
annas a day, or from two to eight rupees a month ”* The 
extremely low earnings of the handicraftsmen, in which the 
absence of other vocations and growing pressure of relative 
over population played their part, constituted one of the 
principal reasons for the persistence of small scale production 
in the face of the competition of mill products 

In some parts of the country the process of transfor- 
mation of a section of the merchants and money lenders into 


101 K L. DatU Report e>i ihe Enqtarj mio the Rise of Prices in Indio 
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capitalists culminated in the establishment of special 
organizations naturally furthering (heir class interests In 
1905, a Millow ners Association, representative of over two 
hundred factories in the Punjab, was formed 

Tlierc was a good deal of progress in other forms of 
small-scale industries too The nee mills spread allovcr India, 
particularly in Bengal and Madras, and flour and oil mills 
also grew in numW Among the subsidiary industries, 
there was on increase in enstnecnog and railway work- 
shops and in iron foundaries The factors responsible for 
this increase were extension of railways and use of cycles, 
motor-cars and tramways and of workshop motors and 
water pumps 

As a result of the heavy as welt as smalt scale industria- 
lization there sprang up new cities with all (he elementary 
elements of modernization Worth noting is the fact that 
the deselopment of commodity and monetary relations 
heightened the role of the cities and towns as important 
trading centres The trading bourgeoisie constituted a numer- 
ous and significant section of the urban population 

In these new cities there developed a new culture intro- 
ducing the indigenous world to the new democratic social 
life of the West Out of this development there emerged alt 
the modern socio political and cultural movements playing 
the progreesive role of attempting to transform India into a 
homogenous country free from caste and communal dis- 
tinctions 

The new political and social groups emerging in the cities 
were quick to realize the signiBcancc of industrialization 
Though they put forward distinctive theories and concepts 
regarding the social growih and resources — whether adopt- 
ing the latsset Jalre dictum of private capitalist economy and 
unobstructed individual competition or a planned basis of 
nationalization — all of them cast their view in favour of 
speedy all-round expansion of industries Despite innumerable 
differences among themselves, they made a united front for 
the cause of industrialization They launched common 
campaigns and struggles against the policy of the alico 
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regime on industrial growth Thus the demand for industri' 
alization became a demand of the entire nation 

Further, wherever new industries were established labour 
was imported from other provinces to run them. For instance, 
labourers were invited from XJttar Pradesh and Bihar to run 
newly growing industries in Calcutta Similarly, labourers 
were imported from many regions of Southern India to run 
industries in Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur The inter- 
mingling of these people from various parts of India fostered 
a new spirt of nationalism tn them They came in contact 
with the people belonging to various distinclne cultures and 
regions The clash of their common interesis with those of 
industrialists led to the growth of a new spirit in them, 
eliminating regional and linguistic dafTcrenccs and making a 
single unified force to some catent. On the oiher hand, the 
necessity of speedy lodustrulizalton and the clash of interests 
with the proletariat at various centres of industries, forged 
common bonds of unity and co-operation among the various 
industrialists in whatever part of the country they might be 
owning their industries 

The fundamental ingredient of the capitalist economy is 
competition and progressive development of industrial pro- 
duction But those miermediale classes like artisans and 
others, being not financially powerful enough to compete 
with rich industrial competitors in the market, were impover- 
ished financially and progressively joined the ranks of the 
proletariat On the rural side also, the intermediate class of 
the peasant proprieior as a result of its rapid ruin in the 
prevailing economic environment, rapidly lost its fields to 
merchants and money-lenders and a significant number of 
them became landless labourers and joined the industrial 
proletariat 

In the absence of the pre requisites for their sustenance 
the labourers were bound to clash with the industrial class 
In this conflict between two powerful classes, ihe British 
regime generally sided with the industrialists, and this in 
turn led to the growth of political consciousness among the 
proletariat They became aware that such treatment was met 
cd out to their class on an all India level Inevitably, they 
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concluded thaf,/?rif, unless they organized themselves on an 
all-India basis, and. aaless alien dominatioo was 

eliminated, they would always be tbs losers in the conflict 
developing between them and the industrialists It, therefore, 
became essintial for them to support and enter into alliance 
with all those progressive forces which were fighting for 
national liberation and those moderate national elements 
which were greatly pressing for constiiuiional reforms These 
developments made the proletariat the staunch supporter of 
nationalism and national independence which was onl^ a 
stepping stone to the establishment of socialism A reflection 
of their feelings and sentiments can be witnessed in the street 
demonstrations and general strikes of the Bombay workers 
organized on the occasion of Titafc's imprisonment ml908 

On the other hand, due to a number of factors explained 
earlier the industrialists and businessmen also became up- 
holders of nationalism 

Jnyestnent of foreign capital 

At this juncture there also arose another question, le, 
what should be the attitude adopted towards the investment 
of foreign capital in order to make an accelerated growth of 
Indian capitalism and the development of the swadesbi move 
meat? The variety of views that were m vogue in regard to 
this ticklish question and which sometimes, if not often, 
resulted in an interesting dialogue between divergent sections 
of the Indian capitalists and other strata of Indian society 
are quite revealing 

Ramesh Chander Dutt, who was elected to preside over 
Industrial Conference in 1905 and in whom the Indian 
industrial movement found one of its ablest and most zealous 
champions, was of the opinion that the investment of foreign 
capital in industries was undoubtedly useful He elaborated 
the aim of swadeshi as, by every legal method, to encourage 
and foster home industries, whether financed and directed by 
Indian or by English bourgeoisie*®* We need not say that 
the statement was applauded fay the British Press”* It will 
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not be out of context to point out here that Dutt had also 
stated (hat he looked upon the British bourgeoisie who owned 
the woolen mills at Cawnpore and the jute mills at Calcutta 
as among the “true benefactors of the Indian people ’’*** 

There was the other side of the dispute too 
1906 an article was published in the militant newspaper 
Sande Afairam The author of the article vehemently criti- 
cized the people who were buying shares in the joint stock 
companies controlled by British bourgeoisie. He also defined 
the aims of swadeshi in an altogether different fashion He 
said that ii was essential not only to guarantee employment to 
Indian workers but also to create favourable conditions for the 
use of Indian capital Not every commodity produced at home 
could be considered genuinely swadeshi, added the writer 
Unlike Remesh Chandcr Dutt, who equated foreign and dome- 
stic capital, the SanJe '/atrom drew a definiie distinction bet- 
ween them. It IS significant to point out that the newspaper 
rejected the idea of subordinate partuership of indigenous 
capital with foreign capital The atm of the movement 
like other ailitant nationalists, the paper declared, was the 
absolutely independent capitalist development of India 

Actually Bande ^falram preached the gospel of self-help 
and self reliance. It stood for swadeshi in all things. It 
advocated (be rallyiag, into one great force, of all those who 
desired to build a new India With indigenons resources and 
to agitate against all sorts of foreign, inculding economic, 
interference in the task of national reconstruction Comment- 
ing on 8 September, 1908 on the investment of foreign capital 
It wrote 


Borrowed wealth and grandeur only crushes by its 
disagreeable weight The simple bequealhal of our 
mother alone fornisbes us with the necessary and 
essential outfit of Jjfc We require Ihe food and cloth 
iQg to which she has accustomed us We can live that 
life to which she has given the start To follow her 


jOS. litportofftatIrf-o\emdJfe>ftpaperspjbhihtJ from Bengal far the 
y-tektruUng 6 September 1906,^0 32, (coofdl) p 21 
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difccljon IS to live well aod live to a purpose To do 
otherwise is to arrest our growth and die The 
Romans were great so long as Rome was the Rome of 
the Caroilli, the Lmcmntt, the Fabil, the elder Sciopos, 
so long os her dictators came from the honest labour 
of (he plough share, and her consuls from the hard 
self-denial of the farm But when the drags of every 
foreign inequity poured their noisome stream into the 
Tiber then began her decline and fall Let us, therefore, 
go bacL to our mother ’*• 

B C Pal, the leader of the Bengal Extremists and a regu 
lar contributor to the Dande Matram, voiced almost the same 
feeling 


We would not allow British capital to be engaged 
in the development of Indian resources, as British 
capital IS now engaged We would not grant it to 
British capitalists to dig up the mineral wealth of the 
land and carry i( to (heir own isles We would refuse 
admission to Engitshmen within these territories tf 
they want to continue to exploit our immense natural 
wealth for their own exclusive benefit They would 
not be permitted to develop the natural resourcesof 
our country and convert us into a race of coolies 
They would not be permttied to set up an Agri- 
cultural Institute at Pusa io Bihar with a view to the 
exploitation of the agricultural resources of that 
province 

Pal exhorted the Indian bourgeoisie and people to follow 
(he example of America, Japan and Russia where the neces 
sary capital was being procured in the “open marJcel" 
guaranteeing the credit of the government *'* 

Such ideas were received with sympathy by the general 
public On certain occasions the struggle against foreign 
capital assumed rather naive forms In Delhi, late in 1908, 
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Hindus and Muslims assembled to discuss the boycott of 
street cars owned by British capital which was exploiting 
India 


When Indian nationalists were thus engaged m a dialogue 
o%er the use of foreign capital. Lord Curzon intervened He 
displayed little patience with those who were perpetually 
“talking copy book fallacies about the economic dram”, 
and said in one of his speeches delivered on the occasion of 
his departure from India 

When I hear the employment of British capital m 
India deplored. I feel tempted to ask where, without 
It, would have been Calcutta? Where would have 
been Bombay? Where would have been our railways, 
our shipping, our river navigation, our immense and 
prosperous trade’ And, why should a different 
argument be applied to India from any other 
country in the world? When great Britain poured her 
wealth into South America and China, I have never 
heard those countries complain that they were 
being ruined No one pities Egypt when a foreign 
nation resuscitates ber industries and dams the Nile 
It was foreign capital and foreign brains that exploit 
ed the industries of Russia which are now beginn- 
ing to be a source of sucb profit to that country 
When America floods England, as she is doing, with 
(he resources of her accumulated capital, her 
amaziag inventiveness, and ber commercial genius, 
none of us at home sits down and bewails our cruel 
lot at being bled by a foreign drain I, therefore, 
would say to the people of this country — if any words 
would have the slightest effect — look facts in the 
face Recoegnise that capital does not wrap itself in 
the (lag of any one country It is international It is 
also like the wind which bloweth where it listeth, then 
comes and goes as jt wiH The whole mdustnaf and 
mercantile world IS one great field for the tiller to 
till and if the man who lives on the spot wilt sot 
cultivate it with his own spade, then he has no right 


111 Tlmrsof liulia S septembct 1908, p 16 
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to bismc the outsider uho enters it with his 

plough 

Quick was the retort from P C Paf He thought it need- 
less to expose the obsious fallacy of Lord Curron's plea. 
“Capital, in our lime, » no doubt, ‘mtcrnationar,*’ he 
admitted, *and the s^hole induMrial and mercantile world is 
one great field for the tiller to liH", but rt could not pursurc 
its own object without regard to (be supreme economic, 
industrial and even political interests of the diHerent peoples 
among whom history had parcelled out this “great field” He 
alleged that the Prilish capital could not work h South 
America or Russia or even to China, in the same way as it 
had and was doing In India (fLord Curzon'S theory of (he 
international character of capital be correct, one might ask, 
why should not German capital be admitted, at least it might 
be invited, into Great Hriiam or the ftriiith Dominions, or 
into India, upon (he same terms and with the same measure 
of freedom, as British capital was employed or admitted’^ 
He added that however might have this ‘ poser’ been replied 
before the War, the declared policy of the Bntian was to 
present theexploitationof any part of the Titiuih Empire, 
in any shape Of form, by German capital or German enter- 
prise, and the Imperial Cabinet had been devising quite a 
variety of means to protect the economic and industrial 
interests of the Empire, both severally and collectively, 
against damaging competition from Germany and other 
“enemy” countries 

The news was received with great shock in the business 
circles British and Indian, in South India when the largest 
and oldest British firm m Madras, Arbulhnot and Co 
declared Itself bankrupt »n October 1906 The firm had been 
in business since 1800, and irs interests embraced practically 
alt spheres of rhe economrc life of the South but above all, 
trade, coffee and other plantations, banking and industry 
According to a rough estimate its Indian deposits were 


112- Cited by Dpia Chandra Fat, Econamie tnanace to hJia 
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valued at Rs 20 millions*” The bankruptcy of Arbuthnot 
and Co which the Indians had been accustomed to regard 
as permanent as the British Government, struck the Indian 
bourgeois circles n'lih consternation 

This economic instability affected the 24 other foreign 
firms too For instance, it greatly undermined the position 
of another big British firm in Madras— Binnv and Co 

The bankruptcy of the largest British company in India 
again drew attention towards the \ita! question of the 
attitude to foreign capital The Indian Patriot drew much 
the same conclusion from it as had been voiced by the Bande 
Matram In its opinion, the bankruptcy was to be taken as 
a warning to Indian investors not to put iheir money into 
British firms, but to set up their own banks ”* 

There were, however, other papers who were opposed to 
such an approach The newspaper /Toirer r-ZTin^. for 
iDstance, opposed the warnings given to the propertied 
classes of India, after the failure of Arbuthnot and Co , not 
to put their money into British firms It slated 

In matters of banking and capital there cannot 
be distinction of race or creed We admit that a 
countrv prospers more which bad purely indigenous 
capjttal But if the condition of the country forbids 
all expansion of the growth of commerce and 
rndustnes without foreign capital, jou have neces- 
sarily to depend on foreign capital Swadeshi cry is 
good, but at the same time we have to look at it 
from all points of view Can it be averred that under 
CMStiog circumstances you can do altogether without 
foreign basking 

The newspaper's reply to the problem po:>ed was iVo, 

although it conceded that the country’s wealth was being 
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JraineJ ofT to nniain NexertbelcM, tlir paper was emphatic 
in pointin;: out that Indian f>ourfcOisie too were profiting 
from the insfSjnjfni of foreign capital Addressing those in 
Madras w ho did not share its opinion, it stated 

It It not the cite that )our sugar merchants, )Our 
traders m raw cotton, in seeds, m mstah, m opium. 
In I n/lish piecepoodt and dozen of other staple 
products, both foe imports and exports, derive benefit 
and prow ruh hy she use of foreign capital’*’* 

Here, the Aotrer*/ ///nd was arliculatinp the views of 
the Indian cipitatisis chicf1> the merchants and middlemen 
enfaped m wholestle trade, imporltnp foreipn goods and 
exporting home goods, a class which had close economic lies 
with JJrijisb capilal The newspaper emphasized she bond 
between all linds of capital, irrespecmeof the nalionaJ/ty of 
Hi possessors 

On the other hind, U N MudholKar, Genera) Secretary 
of the Indian Industrial Conference urged the immediate 
coniideration of the steps to be taien for raising the indigen* 
ous capita) for the creation of new industries and the 
improvement and development of old ones In a circular 
issued m January 1906 to the provincial cornmuiees he drw 
attention towards the fact that there were important Industries, 
like (he mining, In which Indian capitalists had hardly 
ventured to pul forth any efforts, hut which had ssumed or 
were asuming an importance that made it Incumbent upon 
them to take serious counsel and to devise ways and means 
to obtain a due share for ihcir people in these valuable 
industries He warned that foreign companies, possessing all 
the requisiies, had already coniroltcd the field, and if they 
did not stir themselves m lime, they might see the mining 
industry of the country passing Into the hands of foreign 
capiialiits He added that the amount of capital required 
for that purpose would have to be very large, and this could 
be railed only if a united eflbri was made by the leading 
bourgeoiiieof all the provinces He suggested the formation 
of a central association to attract the help of the monied 
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classes, and the co-op-ration according to their means, of 
the pettj bourgeois classes Such an association, be added, 
would further have the benefit of possessing an influence 
which would facilitate the grant of concessions by Gosern 
meet, and it would eojoy a credit which would enable it to 
obtain loans on easy lerms either in India or from abroad 
wheoeser an\ occasion aros* for the same In conclusion 
Mudbolkar begged the provincial committees to discuss the 
matter with the leading bourgeoisie m their respectue pro 
Vinces and discover whether the suggestion met with their 
approbation and support **• 

Representatives of the big Indian capitalists, much of 
who«e capital was invested in manufacturing subscribed to 
views different from those subscribed b> the Bande Afairam 
andihe frd an Pflinoi U is self evident from the vitteraoces 
ofV Tbackersey, prominent Bombav indusiriabst andPresi 
dent of the Second National Industrial Conference The Con 
ference was especially well attended— some 4000 delegates 
assembled there— and It was inaugurated by the Gaekwarof 
Baroda 

Tbackersey began bis lesetby address by paying compli 
meats to the British aotbonties He said there was a broad 
field forco ooeratton between Bntisfa and Indian capital 
Tomingto the much debated question of Indian capital 
rtrsus foreign capital ’ Hiackersey stated 

The great mistake to be guarded against is that 
because certain capital osed is India is foreign it 
therefore must do barm to the country 

Simultaneously be warned that the price of investing 
foreign capital must not be too high and that all the profits 
accmiog from it must not leave India. Japan was a good 
example he stated, of the controlled nse of foreign capital 
But Japan was an indepeDdeoi country m contrast to India 
where British capital was encouraged 
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Thackcrscy spoke jn f^sour of the controDcd inflow of 
foreign capital, but he realised that only the state could 
exercise such control, u hereas m India the state protected 
the interests of British capital He, therefore, chalked out a 
programme for businesslike co operation with foreign capital, 
stipulating that the share of profit accruing to Indian capita* 
lists should he increased Contrary to Bande Matram, he 
frankly called for the investment of capital in non-Indian 
firms 


Above all, be stressed that jomt-stock companies should 
be established to attract foreign capital But he also vehe- 
mently criticized the practice of not admitting Indian capita- 
lists into foreign firms, primarily he favoured the investment 
of foreign capital as an important source of stimulating the 
business activity of the indigenous capitalists '** 


Tbe question of investment of foreign capital continued 
to be 8 lively controversy throughout the period of British 
occupation Towards the close of the period under study 
Bipin Chandra Pal again drew the attention of the Indian 
public towards the issue lo an article eniitled “Foreign 
Capital and National Autonomy’’ Although be did not 
refuse to admit that under the peculiar conditions of India 
foreign capital was badly wanted for the development of 
nalronal resources and (he evolution of economic 1/fe along 
modern lines, according to bim what the Indian economists 
and politicians contended was that they should have been 
encouraged and helped for advance along their own national 
lines, consistently with the prescrvalioo of tbeir special 
social and economic structure and character of their special 
culture and civilization He alleged that the processes of 
economic exploitation started by the nation which bad 
acquired political authorityovcr them, however, ignored the 
past of iheir subjects, denied their claims to any high 
civilization or social evolution, and sought to force upon 
them their own ideals and impose upon their ancient moulds 
the heavy framework of an alien economic and industrial 
society Diagonosing the consequences of such a practice 
Bipin Chandra Pal remarked 
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herein lay the grave evils of the so called 
economic “development” which has been worked m 
India with the help of British capitalists and adven- 
turers And the greatest tragedy of It all is that the 
Government of India has never had any appreciation 
of these fatal consequences And the result has been 
that the process of this fatal foreign esploiiation 
thoughtlessly encouraged in the earlier years of our 
British connection has gradually developed into a 
conscious aim and has become now a part of the 
settled and organised policy of British Imperialism *** 


To remove the appreheosioos of the European commerciaJ 
community in India, engendered due to the introduction of 
(heMootford Reforms the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, took 
pains in his opening speech delivered at the winter session of 
the Imperial legislative Council at Pelhi on 6 February 1919 

I have not found, by the way, in papers of a year 
ago. or the criticism just received, any reasoned state- 
meat of the ways in which u is supposed that the 
British trade interest may be jeopardised by the 
changes which we have lo view (in provincial legisla- 
tion) In any case, there is the safeguard of the 
triple veto of tbs Governor, the Governor-General 
and the Crown, and this applies to all provincial 
legislation It seems tome indeed that the control 
of the matters of peculiar interest to European com- 
nreiwiy, ro a great extent, concentraterf in tde nanaV 
of the Governmeot of India *** 


Banks 

The big Indian traders of the period began to attach 
great imporlaDce to banks as a profitable soorct for invess- 
ment of capital They, therefore, established close links for 
that purpose with the princes and landlords who were 
depositing tbeir money in the banks and sometimes giving 
outngbt support to the establishment of new banks On 19 

in. BipiaChaDdraFako 112. pp 1013 
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July 190S, in the princely state of Baroda a big meeting 
devoted to the foundation of the Dank of Baroda was held 
Tlie Ceremony was attended by the biggest feudal lords of 
Bombay and Ahmedabad, led b> V Thackersey The State 
Government gave the new bank considerable financial aid 
Rs 7f0 000 jn deposits at 4 per cent and R$ 250 000 without 
interest, Rs 10,000 annually for expenses etc In his 
inaugural address the Gaekwar of Baroda drew attention to 
the successful establishment of (wo Swadeshi banks in 
Bombay He said that joint stock banks were a component 
of “industrialism”.’*^ The Indian capitalists who were 
closely linked with British capital were eager to set up their 
own independent business In 1907. a group of prominent 
Bengali capitalists, among them DN Mookerjec, a partner 
in the big Engiish firm of htartin and Co , established the 
Swadeshi Bengal National Bank”* The leaders of the 
freedom movement also aftrrbated great importance to the 
establishment of Indian banks Tilak delivered a number of 
speeches >n Bengal towards the close of 1906 in which he 
exhorted Indian traders to establish their own banks and 
devote their attention on producuon 

I( maj be recalled that there were three indigenous large 
banks, known as the Presidency Banks m India These were 
in Bengal, Madras and Bombay Tbeit combined capital al 
(he end of 1904 05 was 3 60 crores with a reserve fund 
amounting to Rs 2 50 crore of rupees *” 

The olhk.r indigenous banks, with their head offices 
located ra India, were Allahabad Bank, Bank of Upper 
India. Alliance Bank of Simla, Oudh Commercial Bank, 
Commercial Bank of India, Deccan Bank, Punjab National 
Bank, Bank of Calcutta and People's Dank 

The total capital of these barks amounted to Rs 78 92 
lakhs at the end of 1904-05, with a reserve of Rs 62 69 
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Jak-hs *** On 31 December 1906, iheir aggregate capital %a* 
Rs 109 99 lakhs ***’ Bj 1913, banks with a paid-up capital 
and reserve of over Rs 5 lakhs increased from 9 to I8, 
showing a paid-up capital and reserve of Rs 4 crorcs and 
total deposits of Rs 27 crores The number of smaller 
bs»ks founded during this period was even greater. 

fn 1913 there occurred the terrible banking crisis which 
sw ept away and liquidated a large number of banks including 
the People’s Bank which was founded in 1901 The liquida- 
tion of the People’s Bank was greatly aggrieved by the 
people The sole aim of this bank was to promote and 
maintain the industrial enterprises on Swadeshi lines 

The victims of the banking crisis of 1913-17 numbered 
87 The total paid-up capital of over Rs 13 crorcs, so lost, 
was more than half of the total paid-up capita] of all the 
joint slock banks that survived the ordeal ’** 
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C — Transport and Cornmnnicattons S>stem 


Modern means of transport were a formidable force 
If! unifying the fndian People socially The locomotive, 
ifiuropbantly traversioga big physical distance, also 
helped to anrtihilate the social distance dividing the 
people living in different psrts 

(A R Desai. Social Background of Indian Ualionalfsm 
(Bombay, Popular Book Depot, 1954). p 113 ) 


As already stated the British Government m India devc' 
Joped theoiodern sjsiem of transport and commuaicatieos 
Though the construction work m this sphere was motivated 
by considerations of the rights and privileges extending to the 
foreigners, Jt played a very significant role in the history of 
the Indian people It helped to modernize their way of life 

Jtallirajs 

Though work on the railway projects was started m the 
middle of the nineteentbceotury. if made rapid progress only 
in the twentieth century ’ Between 1900 and 1914 nearly 10 000 
miles of rail was laid By 1913-14 the total mileage of railways 
open for traffic in India was 34 656 * By 19?0 the figures had 
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reached up to 37 029 miles* with a capital ini estment of 5S6 
38 crores of rupees * 

Railv^ay construction was started with the undertaking of 
large trunk, lines cosermg the length and breadth of the 
country These trunk lines connected south S' ith central and 
north India and cast with west India In 1909 was completed 
the Nagda Mathura line uniting Bombay and Delhi through 
Eastern Rajputana In addition, the Kalka Simla line was 
constructed in 1903, the Quetta Nushki line in 1905, the 
the Dhanbad and Manpar line (completing the “East Indian 
Railway Grand Chord i e , the direct route b-tneen Benaras 
and Calcutta) in 1907, and the Southern Indian Railwaj was 
extended to Dhanushkodi on the island of Rataeshwaram in 
1908 

The consttuction of railwa)s revolutionized the economic 
life of India It assisted to establishing plaotaiioo and larce 
scale factories on an economic basis It developed trade on a 
nationallevel It tended to undermine village isolation and 
to bring into existence an integrated national economy The 
steam enim-* it has b^sa said, his pla>ed a more important 
pan in the history of tb: world than all the battles ever 
fought 

Above all, the railways became an lotegrai part of overall 
economic developni'at which proved an invaluable economic 
asset 

Besides thej reinforced the growth of dynamic social ide- 
als Gradually a desire for the development of new contacts 
and institutions w ilh the object of reorganising the indigenous 
social Organism on a national plane began to sway the minds 
of the people These new feelings tended to break up the cxi 
sting social order govern'd by caste, creed regional and sex 
distinctions The mobilization of the people on an unprece 
denied scale which was made possible as a result of the 
speedy travel on the railways culminated m the develop 
menl of increased contacts betneen individuals and masses. 
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rates were so devised that Indian industries could not take 
full adiantagc of this new transport Further, the steamship 
"tide pamWe the import of cheap machine made goods from 
the West, and railways distributed them throughout the coun- 
try, with the assistance of road markets and fairs But this 
crippled Indian handicrafts and broke down the self-sufBci- 
enc> of the villag-s There was a sudden dramatic and comp- 
lete collapse of handicrafts AH this helped in consolidating 
British rule all over the countrs 

The rev. iranspoft system helped the British rule m an- 
other way too British rulers and admmistraiofswhofornjerly 
took long time to reach India, could show iheir presence here 
in a comparatively short time* 

If the railways prosed a powerful instrument and t*chni- 
qua la consolidating and stabilizing British rule in India, Ibey 
prosed an equally strong means to us liquidation They provi- 
d'd the cssterial basis for organizing the Indian people on the 
socto political level and to develop a strong national struggle 
for independence The organization of political parties like the 
Indian National Congress, National Liberal Federation, Youth 
Leagues, All India \S omen’s Conference, Trade Unions and 
Kijati Sabbas, etc were facilitated by the construction of 
railways roads buses and telegraph systems on an all-India 
basis 


besides, {he scientific and cufturaf acAivctncnfs of one 
region were made the properly of the entire nation with the 


7 It may casually be tnraUoaed thatia old days a man *ho left 
Enfland lo serre la colonul adimnisiraiion wheiber as Viceroy 
or Coverror, or in acme subcrdxate post of administrainrc 
apparatus came to lodia for (be stork of a t fetime It took him. 
in fact, no inconsiderable pari of a lifeiJme lo zel here When 
Clive came to India in 1742 be was more iban a year upon the 
v.'ay.v.hen Warren HattiDfs first came out m 1750 he spent more 
than eight to nine months upon (he journey and when he finally 
returned in 1785 his passage cccupied four months, and was 
regarded as excepdonalty quick Secondiv it may aUo be noted 
that the average interval b-tween the issue of a despatch and the 
receipt cf a reply was one and a half years [Sir Thomas Raleigh 
ej bf, LarJ Cursan /« laiba' Being a ootieccion of hiS speeches 
(London, MacmiUaa& Co. 1906) p 12 ] 
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assttiance of failvsajs Pbilosopbrrs, scicntisis, ariisJs and 
sociofogiit$ were eiehangcd from one centre of learning to 
anofhef Conferences and shows were organued on an al(- 
Indta lete! 

Two historical cvenlt in Indian polities, m which the 
transport and communications system also played a scry 
Significant role, assisted in the growth of national conscious* 
ness They were the shifting of the capital by the British 
Government and the outbreak of the First World War 

In 1911 the British Government shifted its capital from 
Calcutta to Delhi With this transfer the admioisirative and 
clerical stalT which was mote or less monopolized by the 
intelligentsia of Bengal and hfadras Frovinccs, also moved to 
the new capital In this mobihzation the railways played 
a very signiJleanr role For the first time they brought people 
frnm Bengal and Nfadras to Delhi on an unprecedented scale 
Never in the history of Northerri India had the rnteiligentsia 
of B*nga! and Madras csercised such an inlluence over the 
political alTairs of the country as now Being the first on the 
administrative staff they gradually spread over the whole of 
Northern India For the first time a Bengali or a Madrasi 
was appointed to administer affairs in the remote corners of 
Smd and Punjab, the Nofth*West Frontier and tribal regions 
This mingling of the Bentali and hfadrasi with the people of 
these regions assisied in generating a naliooa) consciousness 
in them A broader and bright vision of Indian nationality be 
gan to emerge in their minds From the Himalavan ranges 
down to the coastil tracts of Rameshwaram and from the de- 
sert of Smd to the fertile Canges plane the Indian peninsula 
began to appear as a single entity embodying in itself a cul 
ture and civiliration manifesting unity in diversity 

Lllc the people of Bengal and Madras people from 
North-Western India travelled to Bombay Calcutta and other 
distant tosvns, crfies and pfaces in search of professions like 
teaching clerical jobs, medical practice And they were also 
benefited likewise 

Three years after the transfer of the capital to Delhi, the 
First World War began During the War a large movement of 
newly recruited soldiers began from one end of the country 
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to the other on the way to Europe and the Middle East to 
help the Allied Powers The soldiers of Norih*Wcstern India 
(including N W F P ) travclied by the railway s through the 
Centra! Provinces and Maharashtra region to reach Bombay 
from where they were moved to Europe Similarly, those 
recruited from Madras Presidency and nearby areas travel- 
led to the North to reach Karachi whence they were shipped 
to Mesopotamia and other strategic places in the West Asia 
The movement of these people from the remote rural areas 
m their respective provinces by rail and road from North to 
South and iiee icrso, led to a feeling of national unitv among 
them 

Boads 

Hand in hand with (he expansion of the railwavs in India 
went on the construction of roads The work m this field was 
as rapid as that of the other By the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there were 37,000 miles of metalled and 136,000 miles of 
unmetalled roads ^ By the end of 1916-17 roughly over 200,000 
miles of roads, of which 55.000 were metalled and 145,000 
were uometalled, were maintained by the public authorities 
in India And the total expenditure on roads by 1917-lSwas 
Rs 10,800,000 * By 1939 the mileage of metalled roads bad 
risen to 59,000 miles * These roads were being controlled by 
the Government of India During this time the use of motor- 
cars and motor cycles (along with the ordinary cycle) also 
increased rapidly. By the end of the First World W’ar their 
use by Europeans and upper class Indians became common in 
the larger towns and cities and suburbs The import of motor- 
cars increased from some 3,000 id 1913 to post war quien- 
quennial average of about 8,000 Like the railways the deve- 
lopment of roads also assisted in the process of further break- 
ing down the self sufficient and isolated nature of the village 
II linked the interior ofihe country with its railway junctions 
Thus It played a significant role in breaking up the compact 
character of the village community 


8 Y«* Anstev n 1. p 129 

9 M Visvesvarya, Refonstrmtirg /ettia (LcdCod, PS King & Son, 
1920 ). p 211 

to VeraAnitcy, n I, p 129 
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The road system butlt up by the ahen regime included a 
number of trunk roads, stretching diagonally across the 
country Their measurement went into thousands of miles and 
formed a framework linking most of the important centres 
of population, industries, trade, as well as strategic points 
and subsidiary roads This media of transport became an 
important incrcdient in the growth of a unified national 
economy It created national consciousness m the mercantile 
classes of India Traders and craftsmen frequently journeyed 
from place to place and began to take interest in the emoti- 
onal integration of India 

Besides the upper classes the mass of lower classes were also 
mobilized Like the railways, the road transport made possible 
the mass migration of people from one place to another To 
get new employment or to improve their prospects the poorer 
people often used road transport trora North to South aqd 
East to West, i e from Peshawar to Madras and from Cal 
cutta to Bombay This led to the establishment of a social and 
cultural cohesion 

Commoaicatlons 

Regarding the development of communications in India 
in the early decades of the twentieth century, Mr K T Shah 
states that “the commumcatioos service of India has not 
benefited for public use For War time requirements no 
doubt, such revolutionary inventions as Radio direction 
finding devices, facilitatiog aerial navigation even in the 
dark, and other connected improvements were utilized even 
in the Indian armed forces but that did not mean advance in 
the popular service available to the Indian people For one 
thing, the technical personnel, skilled in their use, was mostly 
of foreign extraction The material and equipment were also 
of foreign manufacture net available or produced in this 
country ”” 

Though the above statement contains a substantial element 
of truth, the development of postal services, telephones, radio 


11 Ibid.p 130 

12. Communications A Report of the Sub-Committee of National 
Planning Commute (Bombay, Voni and Co , 1948), p 126 
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and wireless functioned as a powerful instrument for exch- 
anging messages between parties separated goegrapfaicaliy 
from one another. AH sorts of messages — state messages* 
trade, industrial and comrocrciaf messages and news, social 
and private iressages— were conveyed from one end of the 
country to another. Like the railways and roadways this too 
made for closer contact, and radio helped further. 



aCAPTFR V 


CULTURAL PROGRIISS 

A- Liicnture 


Cowe onx arJs come' \ t sons of ImV 
Tl e moihfrland your aid Implores 
U'llh dauntless hearts and ardent seal, 

Fntlsi ye In yourCouniry's cause 
Ijt one resolte y our actions puhle. 

Ore spirit rnote yojr heart ard soul 
Auake arise nith ardour fresh, 

and ehant a ttoMer- nanller sir,il/t 

(Fxlraeifrornifescm: recited by /yotlslndra f^alfi 
Tagore III the or nool session of the Indian Uattona! 
Congrest held In 1901 The full te\t appeared in 
Initsia (Madras G A Natnon, 1907), lot 

nil. p Adi 

W/Jh thff /ntfoJus.Jion of phatc of modernwaJion Jn 
India tho oirc!« of the Utcrary fisutes hos al o gradually 
Widened The msmbert of Jhe middle ehsses who v, ere brought 
up under the modern system of Laghsh education and whose 
social feelings and economic ariifudes manifesied the spirit 
of the newly growing social renaissance, emerged as a power- 
ful literary force which could no ioneer be comp-lled to 
continue in isolation from the Jiierary point of view The 
joining of the literary activities by the middle classes 
corresponded with their emergence on the political front of 
nattonaliSRi The emergence was a manifestation of the 
historical role that the middle classes were destined to play 
in the particular context 

Impact of Modern Ideas 

As a result of European impact, of course, through 
English, notablyof English and rreoch /iterature, a move- 
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meal of protest gamed vitality lo the literature It emancipat- 
ed Itself from old chivalnsra, mysticism, unfruitful adveniur- 
eshte those of reauaciafian and the laxurtoas crtMronmest 
dstclopcdasa result of its monopolized patronization by 
the royal Hindu and Muslim courts and ariistocratic families 
m the previous centuries Through the study of the standard 
works of prominent Western writers like Mill, Bsntham, 
Valtairc, Rousseau and others the new ideas of democracy, 
freedom of the individual and equitable distribution of social 
poster, absence of racial discrimination and such other 
liberal con«ptions, howeser %ague, were introduced in the 
Indian writings There was displayed a missionary zeal to 
abolish privilege, esclusiweness, complacency and callousness 
and tyranny of obscurantism For instarce. Bharaii in Tamil 
and Tagore in Bengali literature (who were personalities and 
powers to be reckoned with) Msualizcd the emergence of an 
independ-nt resurgent India m the not distant future, where 
would be established a classless society with a systematic 
plaoniog Ignorant prejudices would be eradicated and all 
the people in India would be incorporated in a cultural and 
political system, with equal rights and opporiuuities for all 
The hostile competiiioo would be substituted by friendly co- 
operation between peoples so that they might mutually assist 
and contribute to the material and moral good of one another 
and thereby of the nation, Bharati sang 

Whatever may befall us. 

We shall equally share it 
Tfiirfy crores sftaff stme 
Else all will dare defeat 
We ate all of the same caste and race, 

W'e are cbildreo of Bharat all 
We are equal lu law and stature, 
and every one is Bharat's ting ‘ 


eirntihe sense of historical cToIntion 


'OhiiqA 


i, Indian writers also studied the masterpieces of 
W'estern wnters like Hugo, Dumas, Molters, 


ed and (raos. by, Biarati in Eagii^h f'ertr, A Selecfei, 
Bharatr* roe®*<Midr»s, Htgfiabotfaaiia Ltd., 195Si 
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Balrac, Flaubert, Maupassant, Zola, Tolstoy, Turgeniev, 
Tehekov, Ruskin and Gorky They mtds them acquainted 
with the fine and crude forms of realism or what is called a 
scientific sense of history This adaptation of European 
realism helped the liil^roleuri to be aware of and interpret 
the socio-economic conflicts prevalent in the Indian society 

The most representative figures of this new development 
were writers like Takir Mohan Senapatj, Prem Chand, Sharat 
Chander and Kanhiya Lai Maniklal Munsht Though their 
styles were dissimilar, yet they were bound by one common 
feature All of them took their stand upon Indian realities as 
thev were prevalent m the contemporary period This adjust* 
ment was governed by true idealism Though their concept of 
history was not what was inserted in the curnculum of 
colleges and universities with minor exceptions, >et thcir 
understtnding and sense of the contemporary phase was 
geoume To display the conflict of interests between the 
landed aristocracy and poverty stricken peasantry and 
similar classes the extraordinarily capable Fakir Mohan 
Senapati wrote Chhamana Aihaguntha (Six Acres, Eight 
Decimals) and other novels and short stories m satirical 
Onya language Due to (he stark realism and high moral 
lone and love for the people vibnfing lo them these writings 
became unrivalled and were considered a must by the people 
These writings made him essentially a man of the people 
When Dankim of Bengal was engaged m writing about the 
feudal princesses and chieftains, Begumj and Na\tabj,oTthe 
newly growing middle class of Dengal in highly sanskritized 
prose. Fakir Chand was searching his characters from among 
the simple and illiterate social classes such as weavers, 
barbers, (axmeis, the eho^kidars, the arrogant and mis* 
chievious maid servants in the bouse of the landlords the 
blufling pleaders and the Western educated extravagant sons 
of the feudal and mercanlife families For taking the common 
man as his suJ>ject and providing the common people's rough 
but racy speech the standard and dignity of literature he 
came to be considered as people’s writer m India His writ 
iDgs are a mirror of natural hfc He thus left behind charac- 
ters that have become an integral part of national consci- 
ousness, In this writings was witnessed not only the defiance 
by the new generation of the old order and the traditional 
values but also (he rural and urban realism perhaps m its 
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most successful form Describing the contemporary times 
Senapati wrote that congregations assembled before the 
courts m those days and people seemed to have become more 
learned and well-mannered Who now cared for (he rule of 
Panchayat? The English Law laid down, “Sec chap, jf you 
commit any crime and we have got the lawful svitness or 
circumstancial evidence, then we ought must penalize you ” 
The cleverer said, “Alright, but wc well know how not to let 
you secure evidence,*’ and the pleaders patf/ng their clients 
exclaimed, “Don’t bother Bring our fees and we shall make 
black seen white and vice \ersa ’’ All (his had resulted m not 
cognizing the clever and monied who went scotfree after 
commuting a hundred crimes while (he poor got entangled 
JO this mess Spending money in litigation had brought rum 
to the plaintiff and the accused while the twelve devlish spirits 
prospered on this contribution * 


Prtm Chaud renowned as the Gorky of Indian literature, 
was perhaps the greatest among all the Indian novelists He 
reflected 10 his powerful writings the feelings of almost the 
entire society during that phase of trasformation There lo 
existed his real art His setting was seething with social 
idealism of life Realism requires (be knowledge of the wide* 
spread material process and Prem Chand did not feel shy of 
this materialism He succeeded in depicting the whims and 
emotions, standards and values, problems and complexities 
svhichwerc deierraining the course of the socio-cultural and 
ecoQomico political behaviour of the lower middle class 
peasantry and untouchable in particular, and of the landlord, 
industrialist and the working class m gen-tal In fact he 
provided speech to the ’dumb driven caitlc’ and invested 
them with a halo of greatness Thus he became a phenomenon 
^in the sphere of literary contribution He emerged as spokes- 
tuan and champion of the accumultaed hatred and bitterness 


of (llhe lower classes against the socio-economic erploitation by 
ibcs o-caJJed upper class guardians of society The economic 
as well as the political awakening of the masses was 
(hos jjjjjAMeeiident He was a powerful instrument in (racing 
the faetot^^ responsible for perpetuating moral degradation In 
the folfov^n^S extract taken from bis Sera S^tdan published in 


\Ejghi Dfcmah Hindi ed (New Delhi Sahriya AVa 
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1914, »> scry well Kflscicd tbistniih 

We ha\e no right to treat !be prostitutes as 
fallen women. It » meanness on our part to take 
them m this light We siho accept bribes day and 
night, charge heavy rates of interest, suck the blood 
of the poor, and cut the throat of the helpless, arc 
not justified in looking down upon any hmb of so- 
ciety We are the greatest sinners, (he worst crimi- 
nals, the meanest ofallpeopfe We who call ourselves 
educated, civilized, eultur^ perpetuate injustice on 
them Prostitution thrives on ou' patronage* 


Prom the extract quoted above, it is well-evident that 
such literary creations were of greatest importance because 
PreiQ Chand protested against the socially harmful tendencies 
of his age At this critical juncture he played the role of a 
htstorica! nationalist writer and strengthened the national 
forces of the new renaissance 

Like his other contemporary Indian writers not only la 
Hiodi but also m various other languages Prem Chand did 
not lag to draw (he attention of social reformers towards the 
mnumerable religious fakttrs and soihus misusing the 
teachings of the holy scriptures This progressive social out- 
look is reilected in his short stones like the ehild. mittaiton, 
sadhu 

Similarly, the success attained by Sbarat Chander Chat- 
terjee in th' traditional social problems was phenomenal 
and continued to be so till his demise in 1938 He took the 
reading public of Itengal *by storm’ by his realistic and 
powerful writings Hence he came to exercise immense influ- 
ence with a very large section of the Indian people, especially 
(hose of Bengal His critics were practically silenced in a short 
Span of time Their criticism went unaffected Such wide- 
spread and genuine fame had perhaps not been obtained 
by any other Bengali writer, perhaps not even by Bakim 
Chandra and Rabindranath Tagore Like Prem Chand he had 


3 PremChand.^rre 5a(/an (Atbhabad. 1943 ed ), p (83 
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a smiere sympathy for thff unfortunate, tbs oppressed and 
the dispossess'd Both of them succeeded in depicting it in 
unfauftenng style ft extended fo the Romefl of fo«’o and viU- 
age victiiTizcd by adverse situation, the vagabonds and the 
R'asters— those n ho Jned or the fringe of bore In ing It evolv- 
ed a substitute pattern of behaviour and manners, a pattern 
that might be abhorred by the more luckily existed but ultra* 
Unsympathetic, was nevertheless one in which there existed 
a spirit to mobilize the life for its advancement Because this 
spirit was troubled by yearnings and passions which were re- 
fused a smooth express on by the existing superficial, nevert- 
heless, powerful hindrances, it was readv to violate them and 
struggle against them The characters possessing this insurgent 
spirit, despite their living m the outskirts of cultured life, 
had the dignity of humanity They were lively and full of 
enthusiam in contrast with the decadent and bypocritic bour- 
geois class They were full in contrast to the hollow men 
Moreover, they were rooted in the soil They belonged to the 
tnateriahstic against the metaphysical world, however, mis- 
erable It might have been 

Both Prem Cband and Sbarat had attained special cbarac- 
lenstics in illustrating the literary upsurge against the injus- 
tices towards women among all the characters ^ytnpathesiaed 
by them These women characters were devoted fighters against 
the existing retrogressive social siaius qjo They were not the 
tiilUa’labanga lata of Jayadev or Bihari, or the mooning kind 
of women found in some of the Indian artistic paintings Their 
lough and strong feelings and expressions were reported to 
have created rebellions m many families From this u is evi- 
dent that Sharat was basically opposed to the conventional 
practice of viewing the human existence always through a 
sicrco-lyped social code and habii In Marathi Mama War- 
Crkar’s Ont Amongst Seron Lakh may also be put in this 
category 

Like their contemporaries m social and political spheres 
the progressive literary forces were keenly trying to bring out 
the social adjustment of the people in India in order to 
speed up the progress of their political agitation for Purna 
swzraj They were pained by the treatment meted out to 
the lower castes by contideriog them just like aliens and 
thus injuring their interests Though no long poems and 
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ballads \sere produced agaiost the satl system yet calculated 
measures were taken against tbe old tradition of child marri- 
age, untouchability and widow-remarriage It was held that 
the eradication of social prejudices, ethnological dilTcrences 
and religious bickerings with a missionary zeal was indispen- 
sable to the achievement of national integration In this con- 
nection Tagore’s observation IS worth commendable He en- 
quired. had Indians an illustratioa m the entire world where 
the people were not permitted to “mingle their blood” for 
one another escept by force or for mercenary purposes? Indi- 
ans must et\ e full recognition to this fact that their social res- 
trictions were still oppressive, so much so as to male men 
cowards The social habit of mmd which mpsUed them to 
make the life of their fellow-bemgs a burden to them where 
(bey varied from even in such a maticr as their choice of 
food, was sure to persist m tbeir political organization and 
thus culminate in creating •‘engines of coercion” to crush 
every rational dilTerence which was the sign of life And tyr- 
anny would only add to the inevitable lies and hypocrisy in 
their political life* 

Likewise, tbe contemporary literature protested against 
the old order eaisiing in the sphere of ecooomics The 
Deserted Village by Gold Smith was translated by Sbridhar 
Palhak m Hindi m the early twenties Maithili Sharan’s 
Bliarat-Bbarail moralized on the situation created b> the 
rapidly changing Indian economy, especially the decay of 
the villages and the growth of the industrial cities in the 
same nostalgic emphasis as in the Urdu Afusaddas b; Hali 
Besides, several sketches like Kafan, Bara and short stones 
by Maithili Sharan and others exposed the misery of the 
people trekking long distances in search of livelihood These 
writings displayed the consequences of the crumbling rural 
people, leading to the growth of a new political consciousness 
m them As a result they arrayed in the struggle of rights 
and privileges and attached themselves with alMndia nation- 
alist movement for the liberation of the nation from the aliens 
and their domestic allies like tbe feudal lords This spirit 
found its expression in the foUowing folk song 


4 Rabmdra Nath Tagore, tVariwM/inn (Loodon, Macmillan &co 
1920, Fourth ed ). p 124 
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O foreteners, vour boat is doomed. 

Yours funeral procession begins on the river * 

The abose developments show that in the strangling dis- 
advantages and greatly unfasoorabte political, economic and 
social conditions the modem Indian literature is an impres- 
sive description of fifrera/carj struggling pcrpetuallv against 
odd situations the elements of neglect, apaihj. exploitation 
and frustration However, m these movements the tiiferafeurs 
were optimistic of (heir success and the inevitability of the 
coming of the new era They appealed to every section of 
the society to devote themselves for the progress of the 
nation This optimism found its proper expression a few years 
later in Kalindi Charan Panigrabi's following song 

And quietly I work at my song of the coming Age* 

1 play the tone of a magnificent life 
That admits the entire living and lifeless universe 
As free a life defying death 
Wasten all moummgs and bereavements, 

Wherein dance the tipples of joy. 

The life that marches on and admits a 
value for everything* 


Patriotism 

With the beginning of the twentieth ceutury the literature 
m various Indian languages grew up with a considerable 
speed Nationalistic trends and tendencies manifestiDg in the 
progressive development of the political movements launched 
by the Indian National Congress such as Aati-Partilion agita- 
tion in Bengal, Swadeshi and Boycott movements also began 
to find an expression in this literary development Patriotic 
writings were produced which provided impetus to the politi- 
cal forces 

One of the representative figures of the patriotic literature 
in the early days of the twentieth century was Tagore Hfs 

5 kmhna Deo Upsdhyaya etJ b) irinilation inio EngG**! by P C 
CupU. £A:0//>ort Crarr>-frrr (AQihsfcod 191S).p 3S4 

6 AV R3j»b«V3lt»0. rd \xy, Modem tiuTicai Poctrv aaantholo^ 
of writings (Neir Delhi, Kavita 19yS) pp bV-S 
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advent was rcailly a phenomenon in the current literature He 
came to be renowned as the “Poet Laureate of Asia” The 
tremendous force of his genius was responsible for an almost 
fabulous literary output comprising many lyrics, songs and 
novels The publication of Kaibetl}o m J902 displayed his 
patriotic genius These patriotic writings were sometimes the 
scry quintessence of the Indian literature They were mostly 
close I.nit sonnets embodying the poet's national conscious 
ness exhortingthe people to devote themselves whole-heart* 
edi) in uplifting their “unfortunate motherland” This 
phase of hts life is the most signiScant in patriotic songs 
which arc superb in Ihcir own manners In them sometimes 
he asL.s his readers to appraise the glorious antiquity of India 
when ibe noble iJIustrations of s*Jf scanfice were shown to 
(he world and greatest sacrifices made by heroes who did 
not care for their existence in 11 $ service Sometimes they are 
a exhorting call to duty and sometimes they inspire the 
reader with (he hope of an India independent and raised in 
the comity of nations 

A few years after occufrv.d the Bengal Partition and patrio 
turn absorbed Taeore s entire self Besides his active partici* 
pation in the public demonstrations against this act of the 
Ooverement, he composed many painoiie songs They be 
came scry popalar in public He exhorted his countrym''n not 
to he afraid of the imperial alien power in the following poem 

Oh people of Indn* 

Don’t be afraid and shy of luxury loving merch- 
ant class of Lneland who are mad in iheir own 
power 

In front of (he contemptuous eyes of the rich West 
pul on an appearance of peace and serenity and 
live your life of innocence and simplicity 

Don t liiien to what they say 
Whatever seems to be great and has accumulated in 
heaps 10 front of your eyes, don’t Jose your heart 
in front of it and don t before it ’ 


7 Rabmdrsnaih Tagore Poemt (Calculta V/Jva Dbaraii 1942) 
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In his vision he drew the portrayal of the new India 
emerging after the end of stavcry He planned to build up 
the new nation on democratic and secular lines providing 
sufficient scope for the growth of individual freedom and 

equality 

Where the mind IS without fear and the head is held 
high. 

Where knowledge is free. 

Where the world has not been broken up into frag- 
rrents by narrow domestic wall. 

Where the clear stream of reason has not lost its way 
into the dreary desert sand of dead habit. 

Where the mind IS led forward by thee into eser- 
widening thought and action 
Into that heasen of freedom, my Father' let my coun- 
try awake-* 

Those who have read his speeches and writings are aware 
how mieasely he loved his own country- In his well-known 
address in Bengali entitled Koner Icchay Kama, for example, 
be pas»ioaately pleaded in his masterly style for the right of 
self-determination for bis fatherland. 

He also believed that people shall have to work their 
hardest to make ibeir country great. Those who made sacn- 
Sces for their country’s sake were indeed her real servants. 
7bf}' OS'S fesf }t> die Ss>r Jhe tvw>iry "True pair)c>Sism 
will never be”, ‘‘wrote he, lo our countrymen unless they can 
Visualize the moiberland We must make a goddess of her ”* 
If the people should perish in the endeavour to protect the 
country from the innumerable snares of rehgton, custom and 
selfishness they wootd at least die happy Those who are not 
‘‘true sons”, declared he, of the “motherland” do cease to 
-'encuraherfterfep’” They nrasC nof feel apofogetic abour 
the «juntry of their birth — whether st be about its traditions. 


8 Cotteded Poemt and Plajsof Rabtnibanath Tagort {\jonioe, Mac- 
rrnUn&<.o,19S2),p 16 

9 N B S«n, ed.by. IT If onj SSiMdom of Tagere (New Delhi, New 
Book Soeietyof India, I96I),p 2SS 
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faith. Of lit scupJurci— neither to othert nor even to them- 
irJvej.** 

At already ttaieJ, with the beginnios of modernization 
in the Aisaineie pocirj ihs otd. narrow outlook yielded 
place to a progrcsJue oulIooV, The new poetry tang of 
■ freedom from poldicaf dependence, social injujtice, and 
freedom for alt comprehending the unity of the nation This 
new morement wai Jed by Kamalakanfa nbaitacharja. In 
hi* poetry n retlecled the itrand of patriotism. InHucnced 
and inspired by the patriotic activities of the revolutionary 
clandestine societies orgaatred in India un (he pattern of 
Italy and Ireland during the last quarter of the I9lh century 
his patriotism urged him toeehort h»i countrymen to imbibe 
the spirit of the times and to follow the revotulionary 
tactic* of Western leader*, fipccially tho*e of Italy; and if 
hit advice was fottnwcd 

Then will be born hundreds of Maamit 
from out of neglected stones, 

And hundreds of Caribbaldi* too, 

to shed lustre on the soil of India ’* 

Absence of freedom and despondency accompanying the 
voice* of the country roused him to poignant proiest. His 
poems exhaled a ncu ideal of nationalism, new values of life 
and a stimulus for progress He felt pride at being an Indian 
and in this pride resided mainly thi* power and charm of hi* 
stirring songs 

In the period under study (he TantiJ literature advanced 
vigorously the cause of nationalism. One of the foremost 
exponent* of this nationalism was Subramaniya Dharati 
(1882-1921). To him patnotijm became an article of 
religious faith. Hi* lint collection of poems, 5ongi of 
freedom was published in 1908. In his poems he gave an 
articuiatc expression to national xolidanty and demotion. 


to. Ibid.pp.MT-SS. 

it. Traoitiiedbr Or. rrafull^daia Ooswamt. oirtl b/ SK. Barva, 
AfoJtrinltiomne UieratiireiGiuiaU, Lawyer Book Siall, IM7), 
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Mgour and sacrifics for Ihe cause of (he counlrj, which the 
Sande Afatram movement and later the activities of 
Lokmnn>3 Ttlak reflected In Tamilnadu ^oung boys and girts 
at schools, coUeces and universities, and their elders at 
home, made the stirring influence of hts verse an integral 
pan of their own emolionaJ equipment He was for them 
not a mere name and symbol, but an active force striving to 
shape the future And the people also worshipped him not 
only because he eloquently expressed in his poems the. senti- 
ment of patriotism but also because he produced a poetry 
which was— and still IS— an object of national pride Many 
of ihe songs of this poet reverfarated with so much inicnsc 
patriotism and freedom that they became a universal posses- 
sion all over the countrj Through his resounding verse be 
exhorted the “Mother Bharat” to remanifesl its individuality 

The day has dawned our penance have borne fruit. 
And the dark oight shades are gone 
Thousands are we your servants all, 

Crowdiog and waiting to make obeissaoce 

to Thee 

Still, still dost thou slumber, ‘0 Mother 
‘Tis strarge' Rise, Mother mine' 

The p*el of freedom surges far and wide 
See the people line up the streets' 

How long shall wc wail, what peuanc'S perform. 

Is it richt that you should be slumbering yet*' 
Can the mother sleep when ihe child awakes her'' 
la their mother’s heart moved bv the cries of 

the child*' 

Come, Come, and give ls the blessing of jour leign”* 


Likewise with d'^p devotion and faith Sarojini Naidii 
exhorted her “Mother India” to awaken 

Like bride high mated with the spheres 
Beget new glories from thine ageless womb' 

The nations that m fettered darkness weep 


t? S Pr«na,n l.p <6 
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Crave thee to lead them where great morntngs 

break 

Mrs Sarojitu Naidu depicted the Motherland as sovereign 
empress of the past Socially and politically Mrs Naidu was 
a rebel In the poems wniien in her earlier years we see 
though only implicitly, a sombre note of her realization of 
India’s sorrows and straggles. Sometimes through the 
morning song of fishermen and sometimes through the 
echoes m forest she exhorted her countrymen to imbibe the 
spirit of national consciousness She published only three 
shm volumes of verse for she practically stopped writing 
after JaDianwala Bagh and dedicated herself to active work 
in the cause of the country’s literation Her first collection of 
poems, The Golden Threshold appearei m 1905 and cstabli- 
shed her reputation as a poet of distinctive spirit Some 
years later two more collections of her poems, The Bird of 
Time (1912) ind The Broken It'mg (1917) appeared These 
poems are imbued with the spmt and faith in the ultimate 
progress of the country from her backwardness of centuries 
The extraordinary musical quality of these verses won her 
the title of “Nightinaale of India ’ Free from the secterian 
feelings and gifted with imagination she pleaded for the 
establishment of a new India for the people of all creeds, 
classes, castes and cammunities She stood for the unity of 
India in all its phases, culturally and geographically With 
this optimism sh** laboured throughout her life first, to 
prevent the cleavage from becoming unbearable and secondly, 
to redeem the political roovcracni from the bitterness of sec- 
terian rancour 

Resolute m spirit Sarojini Niidu was m the great tradi- 
tion of nationalist poets In devotion she referred to the 
greatness of the “Mother" and the magnificence of her m 
rearing her people Through the folk singing of ihe peasants 
she praised the “Earth” in her “Harvest Hymn" 

Sweet and omnipotent mother, O Earth'^ 

Thine is the plentiful bosom that feeds us. 

Thine is the womb where our riches have birth, 


13 Sarojiai Naidu, The Sceptred Flute, songi of India (Alhhabad, 
Kjtabistao, 194^ 2od ed X P 
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We bring thee our love and our garlands for 

tribute 

With gifts of thy opulent giving sve come, 

O source of our manifold grandness, we hail 

thee ” 


A similar patriotic trend was encouraged by V D Savarkar 
in Marathi b> contributing his famous Sagar Pran Talmalta 
or “An Exile on the Sea Shore** in which he showed an Indian 
in foreign land praying to the ocean 

Carry me back to (be motherland, O Ocean* 

I am suffering agony 

I daily saw you washing the feet of m> motherland 
*»nd jou told me once that jou would carry me 
on your back and return me safe home 
1 trust in you 

I left my mother telling her that I uould return 
soon abler in uplifting her by experience of 

the world 

But I have been deceived. 

How can I bear separation from my land 

for ever •» 

Similarly in Gujarati literature the “Motherland * was 
eulogized as something supreme imbibing the spirit of mralli 
bility It was conceived to be very kind to its “children" but 


14 Ibid, p 77, 

IS, The poem furlh«r continues 

The leamirgl have would be only a burdeo to me if ii be 
not spent la the salvation of the motherland 
There are many stars in the firmament 
But I love mother s collage 
Why do you brtaV your word 
4t. yvo 'ao^ Vl wit'* 

Are you afraid of Enfland the mistress of seas'* 

Are you deceiving my mother because she is helpless'’ 
But fellow Eagbnd iisetf u afraid 
Mother u not neat 
She will tell all this to Aggastya, 

Who once dranic yon dry as if you were a tumblerful 
[^pori of Nathe Papers pabUthed In the Bombay Presidency for 
the yetek endinp 2 October 1909 Iconfiiytto. 40 pp 13 14] 
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unsurpassingly fearful Jianc/iancfi arrayed against the alien 
forces oppressing its very existence 

Prem Chaod was the builder of nationalism in India not 
because he acted as a spoKesmaa of tbs economically down- 
troddens and social outcastes but also because he openly 
advocated patriotism Stirred by the patriotic upsurge 
manifested in the national movements launched by the 
Congress to counteract the void created in national life by 
the Partition of Bengal be could not remain a silent observer 
or an isolated and disinterested entity Acting under great 
financnl limitations and the obligation of governmental job 
he had no other channel except to express his patriotic 
sentiments before the genera) public through writing To 
reflect the feelings of the contemporary period he wrote his 
story^ “i5u«on A'n SaAse Anmol Racan" with a highly 
patriotic theme The central idea of the story was that the 
most precious possession m this world, is one's blood if shed 
in the Service of one’s "Motherland ’ In another short novel 
Vardan (The Boon) also written during these dayii though not 
published t(in9l2>13 the author displayed a mother praying 
daily for a son When her prayers were heard, she was ashed 
that what kind of son she wanted— rich or strong, or clever? 
But she demanded a son who would do something for his 
country 

During these days he also wrote another pati^iotic story 
"Yek Men Matnbhumi Hat" (This is my Motherland) In 
1907 appeared So'-e Varan, a collection of five patriotic 
stories in Urdu Judged by modern litirary standard the 
collection was by no means revolutionary in content yet its 
chief merit lay in its vivid treatment of patriotic emotions 
The readers may go through this collection ncjw without 
being affected in any extriordmary manner, but thirty years 
ago it bad the effect of a small but well placed bomb under 
a tank The collection manifested a change in author’s career 
because this embodied his emphatic dislike of tht; perpetua- 
tion of the alien rule for whose dislodging the glorification of 
patriotism through the pen portraits was deemed an elemen- 
tary necessity of the contemporary politics 

The collection did not go unattended by the vigjjance of 
the Civil Service For it the appearance of the stories was 
an open manifestation of sedition against a politiijal system 
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established by “Jaw” Theaulhonijes of the district, besides 
giving a stern warning for his behaviour despite being a 
government employee, organiaed a bonfire in public place of 
th“ existing 500 copies of the book The author was made to 
witness the public ceremony 

With the beginning of the modern era in its deselopmeat 
the Malayalam literature also conirtbuted to the growth of 
natiopalcoaaojsness la India The pioneering figure of this 
moscncDi was VaJJaliol Even before passing to this new 
transfornsation he was the most eminent poet of the classical 
school He t'apslat“d ihewrhole of Valniki Ramajana The 
force responsible for ensuring this new nationalist change in 
the hfeofVallalhol, was the cm^rg-'flce of the considerably 
powerful nationalist mavemeni that was influencing the entire 
ration in its orward dev<*Iopcimt The participation ofirdian 
solidiers to get their mJ-rs win jo the First World ^^ar and 
a number of other factors unleashed the forces of national 
revival sta Th-y created an urge ^or yearning a new hfe all 
over India lo Malayabm b'erature Vallathol becatpe the 
* interpreter of this ) earning for rnv life, a trumpet voce of 
nationalism, no' in the rurrow spirit of exclusion, bur m (he 
positive naaoer of creating a national irasge— oobJe, bigh- 
«pirited and idealistic * »• His poetic genius created innumer- 
able poems In them the national st sentiment found its fullest 
expression He wrote on all asp-cts oftbe national glory Mis 
famous poem ‘ Moiberland” written m his younger days is 
imbu'd with great poliiicaJ awarcGtss of a young represent- 
ative post of a consaoos nation which after stuporof centnri-s 
was gradually but sorely coning lo realize the great potenu- 
alities inherent in Its people m-a-m the foreign rule It was 
a clear call to bis people to know thtmselTes and their own 
comparaiivclv overwhelming strength wh'ch was far more 
than «ufSeisnt *o eradicate the foreign rule Through these 
writ ngs ValJalhol gave p-rbaps the greatest roomeaftra to 
the spirit of nationalism AH his shorter poems were compiled 
in 8 volum-s in the Series Sahltja Menjun 

The first dreade of the irodem century was a period of 


tfi CoFiet^porary Uttrsturr A SympauMn (Sc* DcUii, 

Sziutri AkstfecCT. 19 J 7 ,V« 126 
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intensive polilical activity Russo-Japanese War unleashed 
many forces which had a tremendous impact over the politi- 
cal agitations iikt Swadeshi and Boycott The slogan of 
Dande Afairain did much to develop national consciousness 
The Indian people responded greatly to the demand of 
swaraj Under the impact of this new movement men of 
action became men of letters to organise an intensive literary 
campaign of pairio'ism Like other literatures of the period 
the Indo Anglican literature also reflected the progress of this 
political movement The leaders of this literary movement 
were the eminent personalities like Autobiodo 

In those days Aurohindo revealed himself as a manysided 
genius TTie qualities of political thinker, philosopher, an 
ardent revolutionary— all bad merged into one creative 
personality These quaftftes found ibeir practical expression 
in developing his interest m liberal universalsim Before bis 
departure to Pondicherry where be became involved in 
mysticism and which took away a powerful figure from tbc 
liberation moiement of the country his was a powerful 
perfonalily of ihe renascent India Like Tagore and Vivek- 
ananda he also made a sigoiflcani contribution in budding up 
cultural nationalism Perhaps it would be correct lo say that 
bis creative personality found its best expression in literature 
and theoretical aspect of politics rather than m practical fight 
for national liberation In his literary contributions he per- 
haps symbolized the cultural potentialities of his race and 
nation For his contemporary generation he became the sym- 
bol of the new spirit of militant nationalism that emerged as 
d powerful force on the Indian political scene In the wake of 
militiant spirit the author eulogized m somewhat mystical 
style the socto cultural and religio political potentialities of 
his country He wrote 

Ours IS the enteroal land, the enierna} people, the 
eternal religion whose strength, greatness, holiness 
may be oi ereJouded but never even for a moment, 
utterly cease The hero, the Rishi, the saint are the 
national fruits of our Indian sod, and there has been 
no age in which they have not been born3^ 


11 Haridas Mukberjee & Uma Mukberjee, Sri Aurobintfa and the 
New Thought In Indian Politics {Cadxxeta 19i8) p 146. 
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Patriotism also got cncourgcm-ni m the Assamese liter- 
ature B*sides th* appeirancsof Che verse full of nationalist 
fervour there also came out certain Aisam^se songs which 
exercised a great influence »o the growth of national concious 
ne»s in Assam Lakshtniram Barua's Sangu Kosh published in 
1911 dress much inspiration from Taeore’s Giianjafi imbib*d 
With ni)stic d^iotionthsm and painotisra AnothercoHeciion 
of the patriotic songs Phulpnt (Garden) came out in the name 
ofPadmadhar Cbaliha and was published in 1915 Still 
another patriotic sneer Kamalakanta Bhattacharva wrote h s 
Sau^i (The D shevelled) during ibes- years 

An important Assatrese poet of the p*riod under stud> 
was Arrbikagiri Rai Cbaudhars He composed a number of 
stirring poems on naiionali*m while in jail as a political 
prisoner Som-of these songs have since been translated into 
English and published in a book form under the title "Songs 
These verses were composed in aecompanmeDt 
to th* clanstftg of hamm-r which was given to bin to break 
the stones as a political prisoner 

Due to a cumb*r of factors Urdu literature generally re- 
roaiQSd isolated or lOdifTerent tovards tbe rapidly growing 
nat'ORaliscfC sentiments 10 India Bastealiv, the Urdu liter- 
ature had flourished under the patronage of Badshahs, 
ATaMuhs aod other remnants of feudalism m the pasL Both 
the Urdu post and prose-wnter choueh hetd lo high esteem, 
found very little scope to briog literary wisdom wilhm the 
reach of the common people Their own self interest led 
then to Halter or praise the outmoded Muslim monarchs 
and feudals, including their entire sophisticated parapher- 
nelia It was not the Urdu literature that mainly regulated 
the socio-cultural and religo political onilool. of the feudals 
who patronized tbs lilerature bat the sophisticated life at 
courts that moulded or governed the outlook and approach 
of the writers And to be like their patrons the Urdu writers 
inculcated all those vices of drinking and romance which 
bad already transformed the feudal structure into a mori- 
bund lastitoiion Perhaps, It will oot be an exaggeration to 
refer to an expert's cbaracfenung of Urdu poets having an 
insatiable thirst for wme lo bts view the ‘ Urdu Lover” 
wanted to get drunk, he longed for dnok, he begged tbs 
cup bearer to relent "to shed the light of favour” on him 
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poems and lyrics composed by alt the poets of the era The 
song fuinis, broadly speaking, alt the ingredients of a national 
anthem free from communal strings With confidence it can 
be stated that Iqbal « as one of those few poets m modem 
Indian history who have enriched the repertory of popular 
national songs wiih their creations and thus inculcated a 
spirit of national consciousness in the Indian people 

There occurred however, complete change in his pett>* 
bourgeois outloook during bes slay in Europe for higher 
studies. Before his departure for Europe in l90a there seemed 
nothing distinctive which might have frustrated his vigorous 
patriotism and national consciousness, But the three years 
trip to Europe led him to eipertence much which marked a 
definite d'parturc from bis strong liking for the cult o'" nation- 
alism All that he saw in Europe profoundly depressed him 
He saw with his own eyes the narrow and selfish nationalism 
of Europe He found it to be the mam cause of the most of 
the political troubles brewing up in Europe as a result of the 
acquisitive, annihilating imperialist and ageressive rivalries 
and confiicts of loonarcbs and capitalist classes providing 
sustenance to the very institutions of the greed, hate vio 
lation and exploitation Instead of harnessing the powerful 
instrument of power for developing the forces of nature and 
thus in ultimate phase pressing them into the service of 
faumanii} in order to aiiaio peace, prosperity and enlighten- 
ment, were being in day today practice greatly manipulated for 
the unaltniistic ends of destniclion and misery In disillusion 
Iqbal witnessed this dreadful cataclysm gathering momentum 
for the annihilation of fauman civiheatfon and culture These 
things raised serious doubts and misgiviogs in bis mind as to 
the value of certain concepts which mhts youth be bad dis- 
played inclination to acknowledge and assimilate with great 
enthusiasm He believed that any doctrine which based its 
anatomy on exploitation and hatred and failed to appreciate 
the basic tenets of humanity was unacknowledgeable for the 
simple reason that it militated against the development and 
expansion of the spiritual self In his famous poem “Warning 
to the West” composed to March 1907 he castigated the 
Western civilization in utter disgust 


O’ dwellers of the cities of the West, 
This babilaiion of God is ool a shop. 
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and (hat which )0u regard as true com 
will prove to be onl> a counterfeit 
Your civilization will commit suicide 
With Its own sword 

For remember a nest buili on a fragile 
bough can never endure 

His renunciation of territorial nationalism, it appears, was 
guided more b> emolionalisni ihaninJeDecluaJism Belter it 
could have been that learning intensively from the sho/lcom- 
ings of European nationalism he would have tried to evolve a 
philosophy of nationalisn) on scientific lines free from these 
encumbrances For Indians nationalism was an instrument not 
for imperialist or colonial etploiiation but of liberation 
from alien domination to bring to an end their disgraceful 
position For that matter Iqbal failed toenunciaiea formula 
Is M not true that like Iqbal if other leaders, poets thinXers 
and philosophers could have never moved to active political 
struggle against the injustice infiicted by the Forc/gn power 
and confined themi*hes merely to pointing out the short* 
comings of Western nitionalism India as well as the other 
parts of Asia— perhaps would have never achieved freedom 
Moreover, his intellectual insight displayed the dismal failure 
to locate a significant phenomenon in Europe Very much m 
front of his eyes there were speedily gaining ground the forces 
of socialism which were endeavouring to establish a higher 
form of society all over the world than that of bourgeois nati* 
onalism of the West 


Confronted with the dilemma born out of the new situ- 
ation lie made a retreat and started belies ing in Pan Islamism 
It was another attempt to check progress of national history 
on rational lines — an endeavour as catastrophic and fatal as 
the endeavour to revive the Hindu nationalism mide bv the 
Hindu nationali't leaders of the Congress and Hindu renais- 
sance Iqb'vl however, believed that only Islam, in iis ancient 
purity, evolved a social system by practising which a 
particular individul could fulfil all his keen desires and make 
use of Ills potentialities An elucidation of his point of view 


19 / /(fiat {Lueknov, MaktalM Adab, t?S3),n I18 
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IS found in tiis 'sriicle on Mushm Democracy’' i/rit(cn m 
ihe NE^y Efl i IS late as 1916 Eulo«j 2 »ng ilic superiority of 
the adherents of Islam ijvcr the people of the world he wrote 
in hts S/uAwfl 

Which araons these nations raised 
The sacred sword m holy fight. 

Self consecrate to Thy caus*. 

To *ei their crazy World alright’’ 

This s^e and we alone who thronged 
As V, amors on Thv fields of fray 
To glorifs Thv name wcdicd. 

Adorned with hallowed battle scars 
Not lust for power for our own sake. 

Our drawn sword’s playfullness inspired 
Nor roamed wc band in glotc with Death 
For Worldly riches we desired*’ 

la another passage of ShfAnah he tried to display the 
superiority of Muslim culture over that of the Hindus He 
wrote 

O God’ Prior to our existence, 

Thv world had been an undesirable abode 
Where pro>Craiion was rt*ant for stones 
and where tree was considered as Ood 
Thou knowcsi fully well that none used 
to fefli'mbrr thee and recite ihy name 
But the miahiy bands of the Muslims did the needful 
Established Th\ prayers and glorified Thy name 
We only enthroned the trace of one God in all 
human hearts 

yvhos* vo'cc frightened the idol worshippers'* 


52 Tbc Pcft further eortntteti 

Declare thou wh-^e fictc» wtue o=ce 
D>d Khjber s ban ers ov-rthro'*”’ 
or •hr*- rc* sllcss in sb oiu.e lad 
Franed Caes.r • product cn « lo'*'' 

SShoimash*^ toCt-n nan » hard wrought 
Thotc Ih rg» of straw a^d earth geds and clay 
rAUfltimm The Cempla ni and the Anrre'‘ An Engluh rmlcn 
a/ IqbaFt Sh <trah and Jmah-* Skiktrah (Lahore 1943) paraa V, 
VI Ml&IX 
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It IS wc who uprooted Thy disbelievers 
from Thy earth aod cleaned it 

His coinTnunal bent of mind again reflected m his another 
writing “A/wZ/ffw” where hedeclared hi« first and foremost 
adherence to Islam He believed in one Ood (whereas others 
did in thousands) This fruib was with him sines bis birth 
God created him to safeguard His truth ‘ If we die, huma- 
nity die»”was the conelu»ion of the wri ling “In his “Payam- 
I Mashriq Iqbal became more clear when he wrote that 
though he was born in India he got the light oF his eye from 
the sacred dust of Bukhara, Kabul and Tabriz It rcmaniFest 
ed bis anti nationalist spirit 


The adherence to Pan Islamism popularized the slogan of 
‘ back to Arabia* Us popular interpretation in the itnagi 
nation of the Hindu masses could only b* the adoption of 
the civilization of a country, where hardly a decade or so 
back I e even after nearly 30 years when Iqbal pronounced 
bis views in favour of Pan Islamism the elementary know- 
ledge of modern technique and science was meagre or equal 
to nil, where, according to a popular rumour on seeing a 
new model of Amercian car for the first time, to speed it the 
people placed fodder before it instead of patrolcum The slogan 
of Back to Arabia” was as rcaaionary and harmful for 
national progress as that of * Back to Vedas” There might 
have been attained some tsmpoTSiy gains by raising the 
slogan but m its ultimate phase the slogan became obstruc- 
tive to th* intensive growth of the struggle for emancipation 
It divided the forces fichting agamsf a common adversary 


Besides this, there was a strong psychological reason be 
hind the illusion which directed Muslim litierateiiTs like Iqbal 
into thinking that by working for Pan Islamism th'y were 
returning to the antiquity foil of glory and glamour while, 
indeed they were perhapsunconscioujiy creating a ncwsocio 
political seJ up not known to history Iqbal and his folio 
wers imagined that they were engaged in an endeavour to re 


21 Ilind jian Tiibm (New Delhi) 25 December 1959, p 6 col 5 
22- IbU 
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produce Pan-lsfamistn of Iht ancient God’s Age But in prac- 
tice, ihcj were urconsciouslj an instrurrcnt in carving out o 
separate state out of the Indian sub-contircnt for their fclfow 
Muslims which Itself was an anii-thesis of universal human 
broiherhocd pronourced many times bv them 

This biased approach of Iqbal provided ample scope for 
communalism, sectananism and reJigicus fanaticism in the 
political life of the country The metaphvsics of Pan-lslamism 
moulded the mental outlook in such a wav thit quite a stcni- 
Hcant number of Muslims, if not all. looked for political as- 
piration towards the hfuslim regions ofNVest Asia rather 
than India with whose majority holding people the Muslims 
had lived more or less in a spirit of co-existence since the 
beginning of Musl'm rule in India in the tw elfth centurv 

Emphasis on this philosophy of Pan-Islamisra led to the 
growth of a peculiar dictum that the Indian Mussalman is 
first a Muslim and then an Indian This dictum carried a very 
harirful meaning behind it. All that it meant was that Mus- 
lim’s religious assorjations jod obUgsUors should have full 
precedence over his nolitical associations and obligations 
rifl other words his allegi'iflve to ROfl•^fusllm state of uhtch 
he might have bnn a subject or citizen must give vvay to hts 
allegiarce to the Muslim people and princes of the world, 
when these two came into conflict With each other This was 
the necessary conclusion of the political Pan-fslamism And 
as such It hirdered the framing of even a federal constitution 
for the couriry 

Moreover, judged strictly from the literary ang'e a 
IS cverlasiine precisely to the point when it is not dogmatic 
and styreotype and attract eve'ybodv by the logic of appeal 
to the human element incorporaied ir. u All his se-ss can be 
appreciated and utilized by some, a mav even enihuse a few. 
ft seryr 2 }tsopejsr> 7>r wg’ex'v as 

that Iqbal who might have wruten for universal mankind 
and -nigHt have made appreciable cortribano" to literature 
permitted hirrself to produce a vast quapiiiv of poeirv to 
serve the purpose of dogma and propaganda And thus we 
witness a strange phenomenon of Iqbal of “Sore Jehan Se 
Aehehha HsndosJan HafTtora” drifting into the Iqbal of 
“Chtno Arab hamara, Htndostan hamara, Muslim ham ham- 
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ratan, hat Sara Jahan hamara ” He became Cssenfiailv an 
Islamic poet, and his interests were purely non Indian 

However, as pointed out earlier, I7rdu literature wis not 
completely lading m nationalistic sentiments and patriotic 
asptraiiotis The growth of militant nationalism ihepopulari* 
zation of bourgeois nationalist movements and above all the 
grow ih of the new Muslim intelligentsia on the eve of the 
World War I and the dash of its aspirations and interests 
with Ibos* of ih* British bureaucracy, led lo the growth of 
sni) alien frelincS They ujiimalely found their expression in 
the Khifafat Movement and ibeir ro-rger with those of the 
Hindu national st and patriotic hneroteurs 

The patriotic trends invoked by Ghalib in the later half 
of the I9ih century and the national aspirations aroused by 
the appealing poetry of Iqbal especially by his well known 
song * Sare Johan le Aehehho JltnJosfon Jfomora m the early 
years ofthc 20th century were readilv picked up by Urdu 
Uiteraieurs like Chakbast Allahabadi and others 

Brij Naram Chakbasi was recognized one of the major 
Urdu poets in the first quarter of this century The collected 
edition of his poems ^uhe/i i It aran was received with general 
acclamation Despite sharing the general defects of the 
Lt cknow school he introduced an innovation in his nation 
al Stic and patriotic p^ ms On the philosophy of patriot sm 
'Chakbasi wrote with great fervour 

Happy be thou nightingale bfessed with thy ros' 
Happy be ihou rose blessed with thy garden 
And let mj helpless spirit wander 
In the dearest tale of my Motherland ** 

Chakbasl discovered his own nation anew and sang about 
iiwiib zeal 

Pagh deia hat maear Jab hot <11 so’e walan 
tike saJa se lar-ta tai ic ah ana kuhan 


23 OiedbyAmar NaibJba Vrta Poets and Pottry (Patna, 1953) p 
tl3 
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C/ andnl raaf men jii waqf Ann a aa'i ha!. 

Kail n ke dil ke dharkare ki sada am f al ** 

In fad he composed poems after poems in this connedion 
Whi’e m some of them h“ exhorted his countrymen to use 
the ashes of national martyrs as collynum. In others he 
moved ihepeop’eby Jamentinjover iheir death In hisalleg* 
ory on Tilak he coinpired his death as the loss of entire 
armoury from the nationalists* stronghold Universal sorrow 
consequent on his demise was expressed in his saying that 
even the b’eexe blowing »n the valley ceased to move, the light 
of the stars dwindled for hoars and, the flowing rivers came 
to still “ Such invigorating themes roused the people to work 
for the ends for which the deceased had aspired and devoted 
his fife 

In consequence of the patriotic writings m Indian li'cr- 
ature there t«?an to grow a national consciousness m the 
people Like the w.iiingsorBvron they nculcatcd a sense of 
pride and chiv air. in thetr outlook The traditional repre- 
sentatton of nationalism is thst of a slender httfe David con- 
fronting the strong force of a Golnth and defeating him And 
the role of ihu Imie David appears to have b*en successfully 
played by the people when on atiainiui political conscious- 
ness they were active’) engaging themselves to the eradication 
of British colonialists By tnovirg into action they were 
promoting the cause of rational liberation Expressing this 
new awakening Bharati wrote in mystic sivje 

Rin^ all the temple bellv For India is born again. 
Her rew name ts the one that she had long long ago — 
the Bbarata land Great is be*" thirst for new things 
The re bom mother has begun to speak, to sing and 
to dance Her plav is the working of miracles Her 
speech and her song send a thrill of jov into the core 
of the world Those old songs of sacrifice and 
immortaliiv — she reads them greedil) ones again 
makes feasts and festivals The mother is gaming 
secu'ar knowledge She is learning arts, sc ences 


24 Ibxl e 114 
23 Ibid p 113 
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itarfci Pfo. Turn universal jijy Tor Jhe Mother has 
real sed her destiny.** 

RetIraUsm 

The sptr/t of rcuvaJ jm mifcduced m (he social orpenism 
by the leaders of renniwvncc wis bound to reflect in the 
sphere of litentiifc Thinlh-“jct of worship ai nhen shri. 
ncs” at vome phees oMnodet] and in others siai foJJoucd 
with a revival of the ant rnt gfories The newly insurging 
ciiliuial iniKMMlivm wh ch firmlv pnppeJ the mental altitudes 
of ihc p^iliiually tonitious miJdl* chss inte'ligentsiawas also 
seen in IiteraNire Oni.e mote the liitfraifun engig-d them- 
selves seiiouslv m red scovenng and reviving the infaltibilit) 
of th* etavsies I'Ks I f«/i« and the t/pjnitA'rdi.and ih: literary 
fnnts Jiie Kahdas and Pamm And the process gain-d stimu- 
lus from ibe iriniljtiots of arcient Indian Jiferarj ereat/ons 
Iil.e /Janirtiflifj Ue! 'bhOTta and Shakunila h) Curopean 
Svbolirs like Ma* 'luller U»der and Keith This rev iv.i! of the 
^ilories of antKjuity LiidoubtedU $ rved »s means to Lnil the 
indiffitnut people, regardless of caste, creed and set, into a 
single componert and made them aware if their common 
heritage The revival of folk-lore played a pioneering role in 
inspifine the pitnoiis balltds lyrics and sangv whose ryihms 
speedilv g lined poptilarnj 

The tcvtvafism in fiterature harked the people back to 
Vcdic culture to simp'c living and high llnnVing. and to 
translorming each mdivtduirs life into a sacnfuc in ih: 
service of the Morherland and of humaniiy is enunciated 
and propound'd in the Bha^saJ Giro The emphasis on 
these great Ideals played a remarkable role in shaping the 
form, content and action of all the pohtictal movements 
launched to liberate the country from alien domination It 
also intensified the hatred of impi.ru}i$rn Revolutionary 
passions were aroused by emphasuinj the cult of thj sword 
demanding blvod and rcvctute a dedication of the whole life 
on the altar of fhakti mdentifying Mother India There were 
produced satirical csrricaiures describing the perpetual 
dichotomy of the Ruler and the Ruled These were drawn md 


2f A MJhsilevan Stthranuiola Bahwi (Madras 19S7) Arprnd s 1. 
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Sung in the popular tunes of folk songs and ballads The rally- 
ing crj of the Tamilnadu Sara* Appar *‘\Ve a re slaves of none, 
we fear no death”, was revived in literature and recited from 
the public pulpits in order to challenge the force and power 
of the British regime Old episodes and tales relating to the 
lives of great personalities of India like Buddha, Rama, 
Krishna and others were narrated m the modern style empha- 
sizing the ideal of freedom and patriotism In order to arouse 
the people to a sense of self respect a severe and persistent 
attack was launched upon the tend^-ncy of blind admiration 
of the W'estern civilization and culture 

The rcMvalism took gigantic strides in Bengali literature 
in the years following the national upsurge of 1857 It found 
Its expression in 1858 m the epic and narrative poem Padmmi 
(/pokfi^nn (Tale of Padmmi) The poet Ranga Lai Bandyo- 
padhyay exhorted his countrymen vigorously but indirectly 
through the speech of his hero Dhim Smgh. addressed to the 
of Chitfore 

Stiadhlnaia -hnaiya ke banchiie cliay re ke banehite 
cJiai ^ Dasa/ra srwkhoi bcio ke panbe po} he kepartbe 

(Who IS there Willing to live without freedom willing 
to live like that’ Who warns to wear the fetters, ah, 
wear the fetters'’) 

Patriotism was also seen in the resort of the Bengali poets 
to Todd’s Inijo/j of Rajasthan, the history of the Rjjputs and 
their glorious patriotic defence against the invading Moghuls 
and Tartars The study of this book supplied heroic themes. 
Rabindra Nath Tagore, lo his I7th year then started writing 
in the columni of Bharati itt open praise of the natronsl hero- 
es of 1857 struggle ard admired parlicutarly the Rani of Jhansi, 
Tantya Tope ard old Kunwar Singh for their heroic courage 
and patriotism Tagore however, was noiasecirnn revivalist 
beacuse of his family tradition He wrote narrative poems of 
heroic inciderts taking place in Indian bisforv He also pick- 
ed up the chivalrous deeds of the Rajput Sikh and Maha- 


37 R L. Bandopadhyara, passase iraoalaied into EngJuh by D Sen, 
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rashira warriors and mcidenis from ihe religious history of 
India as th-mes of bis writings Ircidents occurring in the 
carl) history of Buddhism, of the time of the UpamshaJs and 
of ear/y Si) bum appeared to these pieces Amoirc them Cbe 
best are related to the life of Upagupfa, the Buddhist monk, 
Bikshuiu Supri)a Sudas, etc The narration of these stones 
aN\akened in (he people an emotion of pride m the past, a 
sense of setf»respsct and courageous aspiration for the future 

The spirit of Hindu revivalism was also there m the writ- 
ings of Indo Anglican writers like Aru Dult and Tooru Dull 
whose Ancient Balia fs and Legends of Hindustan appeared 
posthumous!) in 1882 lohispocm ‘To the Awakened Indn'*, 
Swarai Vivekanada one of the greatest leaders of renaissance, 
also exhorted bis country to pick up the path of progress 

Once more awake* 

For sleep it was. not death, to bring thee life anes\ 
Resume thy march 
Strong and steady. 

Blissful bold and free Awakener ever 
Forward' Speak thy stirring svords 
Thy home is gone 

Where lovmg hearts had brought thee up 

Then start afresh 

From the land of tby birth *» 

No less representative contribution in mclucating a patri- 
otic spirit among the Gujarati people was made by Kanhai 
yalal Maniklal Muoshi By his semi political no\eh, histori 
cal romances he tried to raise new hopes and aspjntions id 
the people Traditional values came to be looked upon with 
reverence and sympathy The ancient fascination awakened a 
feeling of national dignity and goal Probably be appeared to 
be at his best m his famous tnology on the Chalukya Rajputs 
of Gujarat, Patonjal Prabbuta, Qujaratno Hatha and RajadhL 
raja In these writines are referred the young warriors with a 
resolute spirit of sacrifice and devotion, the young Rajput 
wives sending their romantic husbands to battle fields by 
cheerfully performing the sati ceremony, the parents feeling 


28 Speeches and yintlngs of VtMkananda (Madras, Natesan &. 
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jubilant on the htoric (Isaih of ihsir sons in the battle The 
noble deeds of (he ministers and s(atcsnt(.r wli-ther Vanila 
ami Jam or Brahm n a-'cl Sh'i/ Ic idinj armies to the battlc- 

fie\d. \setc gloTificd In hjs Ki\tHolostcaI cclog cs Ul c 1 1 ri nl 
n Inch strikes a stmtiinty % i.h Anand Math, the 
author’s he^o sees the future Msion of the nation nhere India 
IS ind“perdcnt. politic ilK united and cconomicnli) prosper- 
ous where Jhc injeihsentsja IS assigned lo phy a dcfinjlc role 
in the tasl of national reconstruction Tl rough ins novels 
Mutishi also endeavoured f* inculcate the spirt of singlc- 
mindedness and a capacity for united action to eliminate the 
foreign control He also called upon ihcm'm an allegorical 
si>le to remain viBiIanl and attempt pcrpetuallv (o obtain 
freedom 

During his stay in England Savarkar also wrote in Mara- 
thi his famous work, Thi F.rjf Indian H'or 0 / Independence 
of 1857 Get the hook «as prosenb-'d before it could be 
published m Marathi in an> Indian press The revolutionary 
group active in Europe, however, managed its printing in 
Holland in 1909 and despatched Its copies wrapped in speci- 
ally printed covers bearing artificial titles such as ‘ Pick Wick 
Papers’' and “Scott's Works", to India, America and Japan 
In all these places the book v>a» sold at a fabulous price 
reaching on certain occasions to Rs 300 a copv People m 
England distribut'd Its copies among their friends as a rare 
Or significant gift Moulana Mohamed Ali obtained il on loan 
from Sir Charles Cleveland The book was read with great 
interest all over the world Encompassed in this book was tbs 
fire, fury and ftenry of fighting age The spirit of fierce re- 
action left m the Quads of the people by the defeat in IS57 
stands perhaps nowhere fraoklv revealed than in his version 
of the Kanpur massacre w ith the pra> er that Mother Gang- 
es who drank that day the blood of Europeans may drink 
her fill of It again "** Themairaim of ihc author was to 
inspire his people n itfa a strong deaire lo rise again and wage 

a second successful War for the freedom of ihe nation For 
that objective, he always stressed the necessity for carrying 
politics and patriotism into the military forces of India 


29 VD Sivaifcar, T’A« /ibCai War of Ini pend net IZS7 (Boubay, 
Phoeott PubliCaliOM I94'7cd),p XXUl b«e also B N Agniwala. 
hpfar yagrott Aa/m(ijwi(\liaapOTe. 1970) pp 174-75 
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E/Tcds of ibe wrutng wrxe iisible jn J914 The leaders of the 
Ghadr Parly » ho had launched the Koin3"at3fnaru upsurge 
had read the hool svfth a rclisfoasrea! and had drawn great 
tnspiration from (he worl More tremendously did u influence 
the struggle of [nd*p'‘nd*nce und*r the lead of K*nji Subhas 
nose m 1943 Very soon the book, t-samc the Bha^n\ad Giia 
to the memb fs of the clandestine rcso’otronary societies at 
home Sardar nhagat S ngh “nd later on Subhas Bose s-crctly 
managed its publication in Indn for popularinne the cause of 
national ind^pend-nce ItwasaUo published jn iJ e German 
language bv th* Friends of India Society in Oermanv 

The nationalistic trend also found its reflection in Marathi 
literature in tie form of pondar They were composed to 
inspire the people Govindaraya wrote oneon Po/f/pirr Butthe 
most powerful svhich left an everlasting impression 

upon the mind of (he people were Me Baji Prubfu and 
Teno/f composed b) VD Savarfcar In them is reflected his 
intense ardour for freedom Both the ballads were (o much 
full of patriotic spirit and they stirred the readers so much 
that they were proscribed Despite the repression they attained 
the popularity of folk son s in Marathi speaking region They 
became the pet verses of even a strcei-walkcr or layman The 
composer's name became known all o'er the country His 
iytiGoi pairiousm, inspiriog songs of heroes ballads and 
hymns * thrilled Clubs and Kiicbcns. Schools and Choruses 
and meetings and he was hailed as a bard of Freedom or a 
rebel poet 

The plays produced m the Marathi literature also turned 
out to be really powerful moulder of public opinion This in- 
strument was vvidely utilized bv prolific phy writers like K P 
KbadilJcar (1872 1948) who had already become popular for 
his militant political vrilingr His intelligence and mental 
make up was v»cll fitted to imbibe the heroic grandeur and 
idealism of the tragic plays like Vikar-ytlauf written and stag- 
ed earlier But more than this, he bad imbibed a remarkable 
capacity of utilizing epic stones and events to symbolize a 
modern socio-poIitical development ihs^eec/iak tl'ai/fi (I9t0) 
allegorically reflected the bitter experience of the people due 


JO Dbnanjay Keer, Vter Sorarkar (Bombay, Popular PmVashan, 1966, 
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to the Partition of Bengal in the dajsofLord Curzon’s regime 
The mam motive of the author appeared to give exact idea of 
the prevailing political discontent of the people under a fore- 
ign rule In this political allegory Tilik and Curzon were 
displayed as Bhcema and Kecchak respeclivclv The very first 
performance of the play on the stage had such a tremendous 
impact upon people’s mind that the British Government 
stopped ns siaeins in future The play itself was prescribed* 
and most of its copies were confiscated His another play 
Babubandki called upon the people to eradicate the internal 
schism By using the story of the Peshwashe tried to symbo- 
lize the inlerna! division and disunity prevalent in (he contem" 
porary social s"t up ith these powerful writings he domina- 
ted the stage for a very long period 

There was also SM Paranjpe who contributed spirited 
political writings in Marathi language Most of his writings 
appeared in the daily hal whose Chief Editor he was All the 
emphasis laid down in these essays was directed towards the 
development of political consciousness in the people The des- 
criptions in hts writings related to the epic age were so 
allegorical that they were equally applicable to the contem 
porary conditions His scathing sarcasm and scissor like wit 
which were mainly directed against the British imperialists, 
stirred the people 

There also appeared biographical writmcs in prose in the 
Marathi literature with a view of educating the people in the 
philosophy of nationalism The patriotic sketches of Indian 
and Italian heroes gave a great fillip (o the development of 
political thought and interest in the freedom movements else 
where Besides hrs famous writings like the ffislary of Ireland 
and French Refoluiion, N C Kelkar wrote Garibaldi, a bio- 
graphy of the famous Italian natio&a! hero It became an jHu- 
strious example of the life of a political hero 

During hts slay in London, V D Savarkaralso translated 
the autobiography of Mazzioi in Marathi It was so greatly 
liked that leading papers and leading men m Maharashtra 
extolled it highly and it was taken out m processions by the 
devotees The book was mostly liked for the introduction The 
fiery propaganda and the strong patriotism of this introduct- 
ion cap.livated the mmds of the people so much that though 
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ii was proscribed by the Government, patriotic youths leirni 
It by heart and repeated the tttcntyHve pages of its inspiring 
mlroduetion word by Hord This book becime the Nation 
alist Text Book It remained proscribed for forty years and 
the ban was lifted onl) on the formation of the Cooercss 
Ministries m 1946 

Like the Marathi liUerotetirs fiharatr in Tamilnadti felt 
inspired to display the national struggle in an epic setting, 
hut rendering a conferaporaty, almost topical appeal In 1912 
he published his poem PonneAof/l Sahadam related to the life 
of Draupdi The choice of this central episode of the Maha- 
AAarflfflwas pul in an allegorical form The whole theme was 
reoriented to conform to the demands of the age Draopadi 
was represented as Mother India" in her tribulations and 
sulTerings, agonies and anguishes Durayodana. Shakuni and 
Dussasan were portrayed as forces of exploitation and evil 
They represented poliiical power in its crudest form Dhishma 
was eharacierired as the spokesman of Moderates 

Jn Hindi literature the same phenomenon was reBecied in 
the famous work of nhattendu Hansh Chandra lUnd\,tltndu 
Jfindustan Reformist in outlook and petty bourgeois in ori> 
gin Hindi writers like Pratap Narayan Mishra, Dale Krishna 
nhatt and Prenighan pleaded (hat due reverence be paid to 
traditional salucs The>r poems vibrated with devotional and 
mystical sentiments remnants of feudal society Prem Chand 
also revived the antiquity Rut the best and most inspiring 
contribution was made by Maiihili Sharan Gupta vvhen he 
composed Bharat Dharatl in 1902 (nspile of tome exaggerat- 
ion of antiquity its contents were close to reality 

The phenomenon of revivalism in Urdu literature also led 
to religious revivalism and the glonliiation of the past Rut 
before this could start Urdu iilerature had to discard ihc 
ituJlifying court traditions of Ihe Vose and the nightingale 
school of gorgeous vocabulary’ , lawdry diction and 
"stagnant imagination" ** The change came after 1857 when 
the British consolidated their rule in India 


31 Commeeu by KA Fsniqi, ’Urdu Literiture . Contemporary 
IruHarmteraturt {Sew D<1tUtS»hity» Academy, 1957 ) p 265 
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The trend of revivalism was characterized by a nostalgic 
admiration of the past glories of the Muslim India and the 
Muslim world, though It was filled with passion for social 
reform, a spirit of rational enquiry and search for new 
values Revivalism found its forceful exponent in Hall His 
famous poem “The Flow and Ebb of Islam‘% popularly 
known as “Musaddas-i-Hali is a remarkable description of 
the past glories of the Muslims as well as an exhortation for 
their reawakening Hall’s motto throgbout his career was 
‘We must change with the lime** He believed that literature 
was not for the sake of literature but its significance lay m 
serving and reflecting people’s life The practice of Hah was 
adopted and pursued by other eminent Urdu writers like Azad, 
Hazir and Sharar 

A.T 1 attack against Wind imitation of the Western mode of 
behaviour was also visible in the extempore compo»itton of 
poems by Akbar AUahabadi His satiric and humourous 
verses made Syed Ahmed Khan, the Aligarh Movement and 
the modern system o' edoeaiion the obvious butts for his 
sarcastic remarks His poems are brilliant comments on 
different phases of the socio polii cal life of India 

As a result of this revivalism manifestiog lu both Hindu 
and Muslim bourgeois at>d petty-^bourgeois writers the idea of 
achieving a unified independent secular state suffered a great 
set'back after the struggle of national resistance of 1858 
Almost all the important writers, in almost all the Indian 
languages, started reviewing the achievements of their forc' 
fathers with a spirit of nostalgia And this narrow communal 
outlook prevented their precious writings from becoming an 
integral part of the national heritage Thus the then mam 
Zesting national spirit was uororlunately shrouded in the 
communal mode of thinking Misguided m this way as well 
as by the shrewd parsuance of ‘divide et impera’ policy of the 
British regime, Hindn poets and writers exhorted tbs indige 
nous people for Hindi-Hmdu-Hindustan, while the Muslim 


Tlitu he became the Kteat of (eligioiu coiuervaiives who used 
him as a n;ck to beat the liberals No lea were the liberals amused 
when be poob poohrd tbeMmluB l^^e for its coetemtism m 
politics • 
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poets and writers started, indirectly or directly, for the carv- 
ing out of a new separate stnteout of the Indian peninsula 
In this connection one thing merits consideration. While 
reviewing modern literature one must not, therefore, lose 
sight of the duality that it possesed — a duality that manifest- 
ed progress and reaction, hope and despondency, fear and 
courage, loyalty to the colonial rulers and protest against its 
ways and techniques 
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When He established this college and left other oeeupO‘ 
ttoni, other chances of life, to derate our lires to ihh 
institution. He did so because ne hoped to see in h thf 
foundation, the nucleus of a nation of the «fH India 
h/iicJi ts to begin Its career after this night of sorro'^e 
and trouble . What ne kobI here b not merely to open 
to }ou careers for earnuif a iiteUkood, but to build up 
sons for the motherland, to tsork and to suffer for her— 
There are times In a nation's htstot) r^hen Prondencc 
places before It one work, one aim, to nA/eA eter} thing 
else Aonerer Aif A and noble in itself, has to be saeri- 
Jieed ^ueh a time has non armed for our motherland 
nArn nofAlng fj dearer than her serrice, nhen erery 
thing else is to be directed to that end If you ml! 
stud), study for her sake train yourself body and mind 
and soul for her semee — Work that she may prosper 
Suffer that she may rejoice 

[Speech by Aurobindo at the mauguronon of Nation- 
al College, Calcutta Speeches of Aurobindo Chose 
(Calcutta, Ary a Publish ag House 19iS), pp 2 5 J 


New System 

Uolik' educational system in India before the sdsent 
of British controlled and monepolued by 

the tip- social gradation (like the Brahmins, and 
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Moulvis and Mulias) modern education was open to all (of 
course, those who could afford ii) irrespeclive of caste or 
creed In the beginning of the 19ih century 800 millions of 
Indian people were nearly as widely separated in thought, 
religion and civiliution from the many millioni^ of Europeans 
as they had been tn the days of Alexander or Ashoha East 
and West had been held apart by an unbroken formidable 
mountain range Modern education represented the first inter- 
penetration of the two distinctive civilizations and cultures 
The acquisition of modern education through the medium of 
English assisted the people to a great ettent m acquainting 
themselves with the secrets of ihe Western world It also pro- 
vided them an opportunity to understand their own country 
as a single unified entity This innovation not only helped 
(be Indian nationalists to launch n struggle for acquiring (he 
freedom of unobstructed study and knowledge of modern 
Western thought, it also provided Indians, for the first time, 
an opportunity ofcomreumcating wiih and establishing brot- 
herly ties with their own country men, no matter to what 
caste or religion they belonged This development gradually 
led to (he minimization of differences and generated, though 
slowly, a feeling of national consolidation and modernized 
outlook 

Some Drilish teachers and professors wittingly or unwitti- 
ngly inspired their Indian students with ideas of freedom 
and natianalism Imbibing Ihe bourgeois democratic contents 
of Western literature and culture, Indians were inspired to 
struggle against the politicsl. economic and social degradation 
of the country, which had eoslavcd the individual and ham- 
pered the independent growth of initiative They also started 
thinking in terms of an independent national existence of 
their own on democratic, secular and liberal principles The 
change m outlook assisted them in freeing their minds from 
the retrogressive hold of fatalism, passivism, renunciation 
The acquisition of wordiy knowledge through the medium of 
jitreiyEliened ibe forces woriiiyr for national regene- 
ration The growth of this new consciousness was highlighted 
in a picturesque manner by M Shyama Shanker, a member 
of the State Council in JhaUvad (a 'princely state m Rajpu- 
tana lo the pre independence phase) in a London gathering 
I n November 1915 
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Let the manifold blessings that English education has 
conferred on India be wtillen m letters of gold, and 
preserved in the sbnnes of grateful Indian hearts, for 
all ages to come It is English education that has arr* 
ested the course of degeneracy in India It is English 
education that has awakened her from her slumber 
under fast gathering ignorance and inertia She (India) 
IS knowing herself, knowing her now glorious past and 
the grand destiny that awaits her m the future ' 

This section of society worked hard for the dissemination 
of Western languages, literature and scientihc and technical 
knowledge for they were the essentials in the task of national 
reconstruction So the introduction of modern education was 
a momentous factor in Indian life 

MoTemenl against Modern Edneation 

But the system of modern education displayed tendencies 
contradicting one another While on the one hand tt helped 
the petty'bnurgeois classes to become conscious of their eais- 
tence as a nation, simultaneously the quality of output from 
the educational lostituttons diminished as it increased in 
quantity It came to be regarded by the Indian public more 
and more as merely an avenue to lucrative careers or digni- 
fied security of appointment, however low and modest, m the 
Government services In (he absence of curriculam for tech- 
nical education soon the educational institutions began to put 
out more than what was required for Government services or 
other public professions “We turn out B A's and M A’s by 
the thousand”, alleged C R Das, “from the university mills 
yost as buttons and pin heads may be turned out m English 
factories ”* There prevailed a general impression that they 
did not build up the real and moral man needed for national 
reconsiruclioD They did net develop the latent self consci- 
ousness and self respect of the people They made them con 
celled. Ignorant of the interests of thetr self, “purblind” and 


1 Shyima ShanVar. The Probfem of Edaeatlen in India (London. 
1915) p. 7 

2. Ciltia Kanjan Daft Bemc a coI>«ction at speeches (Catcutia, 
1928) pp 57-S 
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■’ila\c5 to an jdo! of fahe linottlsdic*’* and fahe jmttatton 
This was a sheer «>aste of ni 0 ne> antJ enerpy “Oh* oureduca* 
lion’ it j| not irajfc.'* oommentexJ LaJa La;pat Rai on the 
ureJessPCii of thesjsten. **ih8t we should at once fed that 
in the battle of life we might base done better without it 

In the absence of their bemp absorbed tn lervfcri the 
young graduates continued ici swell the rants of unemplojed 
These unfoiiunaic unemployed yeoihi were left * hopelessly 
stranded on the road”, equally unfit for humbler spheres of 
life which they had learnt to distile and for the higher posi- 
tions to which they had uselessly aspired Comfortably per- 
suaded to impute It solely to the alien regim* liable fora 
tystera which had led them merely into a w fong direction and 
transformed them into a peoph good for nothing they joined 
the rank and fil* of a proletariat that could only by courtesy 
be called intellectual, but was just the material out of which 
every kind of dissatisfaction is apt to •‘breed desperadoes 

The prevailing situation convinced a large number of 
unemployed youths that unless alien rule was removed they 
had no chance of improving their let Hence a significant 
number of them joined the rank and file of the national forces 
struggling constiiuiioflally for the removal of British rule in 
India Man) of them turned inro ardent political revolution- 
aries by joining cfandesline vrolent soeieticf To arouse the 
feelings of patriotism and antagonism against alien control 
weeklies like Jufantar openly advocated that young Indians 
must be inspired by such an idenl as would present to them a 
picture of everlasting solution 

Secondly, by their fcvolMlionary activities these victims 
of the educationalsyifcmalso wanted to repudiate a charge 
often laid agninst them that they were good for nothing To 
fulfil their aspirations of having Iheir own rule In fheir coun- 
try they displayed that they were capable of sacrificing their 


s te»d 
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li\es for painolic and nattona! ideals Valentine chirol admi- 
tted 

The basoc terrorism v^rought amongst the jouth of 
India for several years after the explosion of the first 
murderous bombs at Muzzafarpi/r in 1903 is still part 
of li% iDg history of India • 

The introduction of modem education also fed to the 
growth of some unhealthy tendencies among the young edu- 
cated classes Through its medium the youth came for the 
first time in contact with Western culture, whose materialistic 
growth under the capitalist economy and technological adva- 
nce appealed to their imigmation. They were stirred and 
swept off their feet by iis showy tendencies Speediiy they 
started imitating it in toto They started living as the Driiish 
people in India lived Fnglish manners and customs became 
their ideal In fact, they felt proud in the blind imitation of 
the alien civi[i2a(ion and culture They looked down upoo 
their own Indian civilization, thought poorly of their own 
society and laugned at their own cultural values They snee 
red at the Ignorance of tho<ewhohad not acquired English 
education, and such people (hey contemptously called iKetrate 
and uneducated Thus they form-^ m themselves a class of 
persons who were Indians tn race and colour but English in 
tastes, opinions, morals and intellect Carricaturng this new 
product of education Lala Lajpat Rai wrote 

He took hii dress, he took his cheroot and pipe, and 
also his cup and beefsteak He began to live in houses 
built and furnished in the English way He detested 
Indian life and look pride to being Anglicised Every 
thing Indian was odious in his eves The Indians 
were barbarians, their religion was a bundle of super- 
stitions, they were dirty people, their customs and 
manners were urcivilired. (hey were a set o" narrow- 
minded bigots who did not know that man was bom 
free So the English set the fashion for them m cv ery 
thing If their English Masters went to Church and 
read the Bible, they did the same Thev knew noth- 

6. Valentine Cbirol linTa (London Earnest Benn LnJ 1930, Fourth 
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ing of Ihcir own past history, and they glorified in 
being “Sahib”,* 

Besides, they considered themselves advanced in knowledge 
only if they remembered orally the entire pedigree of the Bri* 
tish tnonarchs or the Bourbons in France, But they were qujie 
ignorant about the/V ancestors in their own family. 

This unintelligent imitation of Western culture was strongly 
opposed and criticized by the older generation. This sort of 
patriotism was alleged to be based on denationalized ideas. 
There was no touch with the outlook of the local people The 
educational system was mainly motivated with the object of 
making Indian boys and girls Ktistons or irreligious and de- 
moralizing them by eshausting their mental faculties. They 
were branded ‘‘Anglo-manias** or "educated philistines". 
They sacrificed aesthetic culture m iheir glamour of a glitter- 
ing prosperity and iheir nature was seeking to transform itself 
into the insular one of “John Bull”. 

The transformation of the inielhgenisia came to be so 
characterized not only by the educational experts and social 
reformers but also by novelists and poets in a satirical man- 
ner. ft became a regular them: in their writings. A regular 
campaign also came to be organized against this section of 
the educated people by the political leaders m their annua) 
conferences and public gatherings. They strongly criticised 
and protested against it. During the course of his presidential 
address delivered at the Bengal provincial conference held in 
1917 C-R. Das commented • 

It (modern education) is powerless to enrich the life- 
blood of our soul Mimic Anglicism has become an 
obssssion with us, wc find us black foot print m every 
walk and endeavour of our life. ..Wc have become hy- 
brid in dress, m thought, in sentiment and culture and 
arc making frantic attempts even to be hybrids tn 
blood. ...Out we must beware even now and Iisien to 
the wi>e warning of Bankim 

A new trouble has arisen in our land. With English 
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culture and Toglish civilization, we have become dee- 
ply enamoured of malenal prosperity. The Englishmen 
Io\cs the outer splendours of life, this is the chief 
mark of bis civiliMtion, here in India this ts chief evil 
of our life Prom the Indus to the Brahmaputra wc 
have dislodged our ancient gods from their ancient 
tabernacles and have set up the image of this one God 
alone The copper-bcareded Englishman is the priest 
of this new worship and its sacred texts have to be 
recited from Mill and Adam Smith In this wacship 
of money, the English newspapers arc drums and tru- 
mpets, the vernacular journals are choking symbols 
Industry and training are the thank oflermps at this 
nofkshop, the sacrifice is the heart and its fruit is cn- 
ternal damnation Then let us worship this great god 
of material prosperity Let us offer ancient culture 
as burnt ofTcrtng before this new god of wealth * 

Drawing an analogy of this educational phenomenon with 
the famous ancient Shtrin-Parhad romantic episode Iqbal 
wrote the following verse 

We are happy at the progress of young man, 

But the joy is accompanied by a sorrowful cry. 

We thought education would bring prosperity. 
Though we were unwarc u would also bring atheism 
Shinn did adore (be abode of Farvez, 

But she has also brought m Farhad's axe * 

Such unhealthy development was responsible for creating 
social differences between the intellectuals and masses isolat- 
ing the former from the real problems concerned with the 
growth of the nation To an unimaginable extent it had 
Jed the young intellfctuaJs to idealize and glorify British 
rule The whole trouble lay in the fact that these young Indi 
ans had lost their link with their country Their inner con 
science reflected a taste for the suburban life m EngUshtan 
which they endeavoured to import into their own life This 
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identification with the alien ruling power and anti Indianism 
could never promote national consciousness in the new gene- 
ration It could only generatca humiliatingmentalityofslav- 
ery A consciousness to challenge the validity of the authority 
and power of the alien rulers was bound to be conspicuous 
by Its absence 

Thus the elder generation continued to allege that the 
newly educated Indians were destroying their own culture 
and civiliration And this corruption of Indian art, music and 
drama was doing more serious harm to the people than any 
political or economic aggression from without 

Above all, the elder generation grieved over and bitterly 
complained that the introduction of modern education had 
deprived Indians of maintaining contact with the national 
classical achievements m ancient days by their forefathers in 
various sphere of the fife The heritage bequeathed by tbcir 
ancestors m Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and other regional 
languages was laid asunder as a result of the preference given 
to Western things in the new system of education Instead 
of devoting their time to the studies of classical poets, writers 
and philosophers like Kalidasa, Panini Manu, Gautama, 
Shankracharya and others the new generation ivas engaged in 
studying compulsorily the works of Western scholars who 
themselves had learnt a lot from the orient It learnt by rote 
all the polished phrases and scriptures of Western politics 
And in this way it boasted of the op to datencss of its educa- 
tion Deprived of its national heritage and partial acquisition 
of the Western knowledge due to the obvious human limita- 
tions, the new generation had turned out to be a hotch patch 
one It was neither oriental nor occidental Reporting this 
kind of criticism made by the revivalists Lala Lajpat Rai put 
it in the following way 

The thoughtful among the Indians who bad not taken 
to English manners, were anxiously watchig the flow 
of the current They saw that disintegrating and dena- 
tiosahsiug forces that were at work, they saw that 
their national edifice was crumbling down brick by 
brick every thing which they had valued and held 
sacred was being devastated and treated with coat 
eropt and reduced to ashes Their own children were 
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deserting the old banners to which innumerable gene- 
rations before them had clung with love ard reserence 
The> saw all this, they were sorry, the\ wept tears 
of blood 

Altbough such criticisms about the educated >oung men 
contained some clement of truth, nevertheless the fact remains 
that in European countries the bourgeois intellectuals 
(Bacon, Hobbes, Lockc. Shatespeare, ''ordsworth, Milton, 
in England and Holbach, Helvetious, Rousseau, Voltaire, and 
others in France) did evolve anti religious, anti idealist and 
materialist dictums (though suffering from mixing up the 
elements of idealism) These philosophies had constituted a 
permanent and integral part of modem Western culture that 
paved thewayfor the advancement of humanitj. Moreover, 
oa the basis of the accuiaulaled knowledge of the natural 
world through both historical research as well as the genera- 
lization of the practice of class struggle in the then bourgeois 
society, Karl Marx and Engels, outstanding ideological leaders 
of *‘have nets enriched, deepened and gave a scienti&c shape 
to the materialist pbi]osoph> evolved b) tbtir bourgeois pre- 
decessors The critics of the V.esiem s>stem of education fro- 
got that if some of the >ouog intellectuals blindly imitated the 
bourgeois materialistic habits of the West there were other 
serious students who, bj studying the Western bourgeois as 
well as anti bourgeois philosopbcrs.w'cre enriching themselves 
with a sccnlific knowledge And it was c*rtainl> a step of 
advancement for the (odiau social organism which was still 
burden-d with old sirreoiype feudal casie-riddea cencepis 
evolved by Hindu preachers like Shaokaracharya or an esca 
pist philosophy indoctrinated by teachers like Buddha It is 
a tragedy of iinin-ase magoiiude that the phenomanon of na* 
tiocal slavery oeder a Eorepcan Power instigated patriotic 
Indian intellectuafs to idealize the backward culture of the 
cQuniry's feudal antiquity and made it dison-nt from the 
historically bettermodemboorgeoisculture of the W'est 

Reverting to the subject of sludv quite a large numb*r of 
people la the countrj who had aavthiog to do with ediicatioa 
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m India were of opinion lliat it lard too great stress on the 
hferary side and did not fit people for the development of 
life It encouraged “claim’* at the cost of the real merit, it 
produced a class of imitators and left JiiiJe scope for ongina 
Illy, It introduced a foreign s'andard of judgment It was 
destined not to produce statesmen, patriots or scholars but 
only clerks Moreover, it mvitcd third class men from England 
to Jill the highest positions in the educational service of the 
country and placed the best Indian talent under them to lead 
a useless existence for want of opportunities What they 
(Indians) wanted most and cared for most was that education 
should be more national and human It should no longer re- 
present a distorted picture of India in order to destroy (he 
growth of the symptoms of national consciousness 

Clash betrreen Lord Canon and Intelligentsia 

Besides these shortcomings in the educational system it 
was the Viceroyalty of Lord Curaon which added insult to 
injury by irritating and antagonizing the educated beyond re 
conciliation His outspokenness and satirical style drew power- 
ful protests from them against him During the course of his 
convocation address delivered at the Calcutta University in 
1902 he made oftending remarks 

These derogatory remarks especially against the educated 
class created a furore The educated took seriously this insult 
Nothing could appear to be more distressing than the insults 
hurled against the politically advanced class of the country 
Curzon’s words could not be taken lyingdown and the inlcIJi- 
gentsia protested This protest made Curzon more angry and 
he came out with still more sarcastic remarks which made the 
situation still worse 

This was not a conflict between a few individuals Both the 
clashing parties represented certain forces working on disfin 
clivefy antagonistic [in-s While Curzon s utterances mantfe 
sted the outlook of the alien ruling bureaucracy, the protest 
of these educated class people was a protest of the entire 
people because in the preiailiogcircuslaaces ibe intelligentsia 
was the only politically cooscious aod advanced class in India 
But Lord Curzon looked upon the public speakers and wri- 
ters with contempt He considered them worthless, incapable 
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of doing any work of national regeneration In his view the 
habit of exaggeration had laid such firm hold of them that 
they were like persons who had taken loo much drink Under- 
raming their impoilanM be staled during the course of his 
convocation address in 1905 

It IS not the most fluent nations in the world who have 
done the most in history When everybody talks, then 
as a rule few act, and when the talkers talk too much 
and too often, then finally nobody pays any heed, and 
the impression gets abroad that they are incapable of 
actions I sometimes think that if fewer resolutions 
were passed (at the conferences and meetings) and a 
little more resolution was shown — resolution to grap- 
ple with the factsof life, to toil and labour for your 
country instead of merely shouting for it— the pro- 
gress of India would be more rapid eloquence on the 
platform is very much like sod^ wafer in a boflle Af- 
ter the cork has been removed for a Iitile time all the 
sparkle has gone Nforeover, eloquence no more regc* 
berates nations than soda woter gises fibre and stren- 
gth to the constitution Do not believe that the man 
who can make a speech is necessarily a statesman ” 

With such derogatory remarks he tried to undermine the 
influence of the inteUigentsia These remarks were more than 
suIEcient to prove that in the India of Lord Curzon^s concep- 
tion 


there was no room for an Indian intelligentsia aspir- 
ing to lead and speak for the masses, and in so far as 
the Indian educated classes claimed to be the prop- 
hets of what they themselves spoke of as “the new 
nationalism” which was stirring in the land, he Sim- 
ply bnabed ebern aside Tie India which be pictared 
to himself was a land of vast spaces peopled by a pati- 
ent and primitive peasantry, content lo raise their 
crops and rear their cattle and to leave all other things 
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to the superior and, on the whole, benelicent power 
to whom chance or providence had entrusted (hem “ 

This description of India as drawn by Lord Curzoa could 
never be acceptable to the educated Indian who thought that 
the preaching of such lessons to the Indian backward ignorant 
mssses meant nothing but to keep them rgnoranf and to con- 
tinue the perpetual process of their political and economic 
exploitation Surendra Nalb Banerjea stated 

They look with wishful eyes to the mass of our peo 
pie, the great body of our illetrate countrymen, and 
they pose as their champions and spokeman In their 
opinion the masses are dumb, inarticulate and uocon 
cerned with anything except their own interests, never 
caring to peep out of the circle of village life in which 
they live and have their being But when it comes to 
the question of self government for India, the govern 
merit of our couotryraen by the people of our country, 
then all of a sudden, by a strange magical transform 
mation the masses, in the opinion of these people, be 
came vocal and even claimed and they may exhibit a 
concern, even a measure of anxiety, at the prospect 
of a change which would transfer authority from a 
bureaucracy to iheir own countrymen— the blood of 
their blood and bone of their bone 

Though It IS true that the upper middle class from wbicb 
came the mojonlyoflhc educated was isolated from the 
masses, they claimed to be in a belter position to look after 
their interests than the bureaucrats most of who were aliens 
and stayed in India only till their retirement from government 
service 

Meanwhile Lord Curton took another step which alienated 
the educated Indians In order to introduce certain changes 
in educational system the Simla Education Conference was 
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held During the conference, Curzon had decided that the 
problem of the univcrsiMcs should be given separate and pub- 
lic consideration A llnnersit) Commission was, therefore, 
set up JO Januarj 1902 and ibewjd-st powers ofenquiry 
into all aspects of uniYenit> adnunisiration It was instructed 
to ftcommend such measures as might tend to “eJevate the 
standard of university teaching and to promote the advance- 
ment of learning ’* The commission was presided over by 
Thomas Raleigh, then Law Member of the Viceroy's execu- 
tive council Among oiber members of the commission there 
wasjneJoded a Muslim who was Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in tbs princely state of Hyderabad A Hindu judge of the 
Calcutta High Court was also later appointed when Hindus 
complained that their community was not represented 

The commission's report was presented in June 1902 and 
Ih* Indian intelligentsia was surprised to learn that their status 
wasendangred *The Town Hall and the Senate Hall of the 
University (of Calcutta) have been packed with shouting and 
perspiring graduates”, wrote Curzoo to the secretary of state, 
“and my name has loudly hissed as the author of the doom 
of higher education IS India But when, tonards the end 
of 1503, the precise nature of Corzoo's proposals for univ er- 
sify reform became known. Che opposition of educated 
Indiins—particularly those m Bengal— almost reached I’s 
climax 

The mam accusation levelled against the recommendations 
was that the) would make the universiUes into an appendix 
of state, placing them-— according to G K Gokhale, one of 
the nationalist leaders — under “the narrow, bigoted rule of 
experts” This charge contained a substantial element of 
truib But the real apprehension of tbe mielligentsia was that 
they irighl lose their owtj predominant influence in the insu- 
tutjons of higher cdLcatioo They were convinced that the 
govcmmenl interded to restrict the opportunities for higher 
education open to young Indians But what really enraged 
Indian intellectuals was the provision which vested in the 
govermcent the nght of citiirate decision on the recognition 
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Schools because the teachers and students were pub)jcl> 
taking part m politics Lord Minto’s Government refused 
to support him in' this action because it was inadvisable, 
having regard to the troubled nature of the times, and Sir 
Bampfvlde had to resign Whatever stronger motives were 
behind Lord Minto’s action this was the occasion for a 
resignation which practically amounted to a dismissal Now 
Indians were finding the same Government and the same Lord 
Minto "out-Fullcring Fuller” and threatening in much more 
critical times against all Government or aided or affiliated 
colleges and schools — the action which Sir Bampfylde conien* 
plated against only two 

The circular letter issued to the provincial governments 
“w ith the object of protecting higher education in India” 
from any connection with politics was an awkward and 
clumsily worded document such as Indians would not have 
expected from Sir H Risicy, but it managed to make its 
object and techniques quite clear The object was to put a 
stop to the system of Nttional Volunteers which was speedily 
growingup throughout Bengal, to use the universities as an 
instrument for stifling the growth of political life and 
incidentally to prevent men of ability and influence m the 
education line from becoming a political force This was how 
Lord Minto, prcsurnably with the approval of John Morley, 
proposed to bring about these objects Tbe objects of their 
“benevolent and high-minded” attention were divided into 
four classes — classbovs. schoolboys, college students, school- 
masters, professors, and for each a different treatment was 
carefully prescribed 

For students in high schools “In the interest of the boys 
themselves, it is clearly uodestrablc that they should be 
distracted from their work by attending political meetings or 
engaging m any form of political agitation In the event of 
such misconduct being persisted in and encouraged or per- 
mitted by masters or managing authorities the offending 
school can after the due warning be dealt with (aj by the 
local government, which had the power of withdrawing any 
grant in aid, and of withholding the privilege of competing 
the scholarship and of receiving scholarship holders, (b) by 
the University, which can withdraw recognition from the 
school, tbe effect of which is to prevent it from sending up 
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college, would be sullscient groacd for Government interfere- 
nce Picketing was, of coarse, forbidden to the sfedents and 
so was open violence: Oa the other band, ibe schoolmaster 
was lienitnily treated He was graciocsiy conceded ifce right 
ofhaTing his own opinions and even of expressing them 
within limits set by the alien bareancracy. “If therefore, the 
pabfic ntteraaces of a tchaolciastcr are of sneb a character as 
to endanger the orderly dtvclopamt of the boys cader his 
charge by icirodacing into their immature mads doctrines 
subversive of their respect for aaihonty and calculated to 
impair Iheir usefulness as citizen and to binder their adv ance- 
rsenl in the after life, bis proceeding QBSt be held to consti- 
tute a dereliction of duty, and might be followed by taking 
disciplinary action.** In plain oaofficial English the school- 
master was allowed to teach loyalty and subservience, but if 
he taaght painoJisn, be must be suspended, degraded of 
dismissed If he took his pupils or eaconraged them to go to 
pobtical meetings— barring celebration of the empire Day, h« 
wonM, ofcoorse, be discussed at once Finally, the coUegs 
professors, men like Sorendra Nath Banerjes, Aswioi Kcmar 
Doti, Knshna Knaar Mitra.were cot to be altogether gagged 
but their hands were to be l^und, *‘lf be diverts his sindents' 
minds to politital agitation”, as Surerdra Nath Banerjea had 
done for decades, “If be encourages ihea to aricnd pobucal 
meeuegs “he must personally conduct them to such eset- 
lag’Mhis was obviously aimed at Krishna Komar Mitra and 
the aati-Ci-rular Soaety — ^“or if he adopts a line of actioa 
which disiurbs and diiorgeuizes ifce life and work of ih^ 
college at which he is employed”, — whatever this p-etentious 
phrase nav mean,— tbe college was to be disaSUated or the 
oSender expelled.” Exp-essiog bts views on the prohibition 
Aurobrsdo remarked eontempiuously 

"This ukase out Rcssias Russia Not even m 
Russia hare such syrstemaitcallyr drastic measure bees 
taken to disconrase political life and patriotic activity 
among the yocsg Not even ih* oracipoient Tsar has 
dared to usee an ukase lo arbitrary, oppressive and 
jEqoisnorijJ psrpese. Il laraiis that do self respeeticf 
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patriot will in future enter or remain In the Govern- 
ment educational sersice tn any position of responsi- 
bility, or ifhe remains fie will not be allowed to remain 
long It means that the position of private schools and 
colleges Will become unbearable and they will be 
compelled to break otT connection with the Govern- 
ment University It means, if there is a gram of self- 
respccr left in the country, then the Government 
University will perish and Malional University be 
developed And for ibis reason we welconie the 
circular and hope that its provisions will be string- 
ently enforced ” 

Aurobindo relentlessly continued to oppose the Risle> 
Circular In his view it was a dcsparaie attempt of the bure- 
aucracy not only to recover and confirm ns hold oa the 
students and through them on the future of India, but to make 
that hold far more stringent, rigid. tnelTugable than it ever 
Was /n the past He alleged that the bureaucrats did not 
care very much if certain accadeoiical ideas of liberalism or 
nationalism were imparted to the young by theli^ ^teachers but 
they wanted to slop the active habit of patfi^iTism in the 
>oung, for (hey knew well that mere mtellcciuaf' habit untra- 
nslated into action was of no value Continuing his criticism 
Aurobindo added that the Risley circular svith its lanctimoRi- 
ous professions of anxiety for the best interests of students 
and guardians was m reality a powerful attack on the growing 
spirit of nationalism at its most vital point As such Indians 
must understand it and as such resist it He also called upon 
the young students to defy (he circular by declaring an educa- 
tional strike and profit by it mentally, mbrally and physi- 
cally ** He also held that m order to make progress the nation 
must get info the habit of oflTeniig challenges rather than re- 
ceiving them. And passive resistance can be one of the tech- 
niques of offering challenges *• 

The bureaucracy overlooked such criticisms of the nation- 
alist forces and continued unabated to take a senes of 
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“The message of popular freedom jars', wrote Aurobindo. 
“on ihcir ears, they arc sickenmgly full of the cant a ou 
failure of dmociacs They do not as a ru*e like 
their country perman^nllv. the atnio»phere of ^9-^ ' 

for all chockes them they hate ib' common peop’e m ^nji- 
they will frankU te'l you they are so impertinent you k 
T he diTis on of ruler and rul-d the enjovment of p 
and tm-nja lies i:. the very breath o'" the r lif- ihev gl 2 - 

the del c!oa> thos-ghl of be a« m und >luro d pjh>-eS:. on 
raonopo 1 s that shall reoa a for ev^r in- r> of asm 
efrnally at their di^pD>al the ihouscrd ard one resocrces 
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a countfj of 301 miHion* peopfe who shall f« sub'.crvieni at 
their«j|! ”•* 

Aufobmdo hcM tlic Tnglish bourgeoisie responsible for the 
slavery of India He pointed oulihai ihe Swadeshi and Doj. 
cotiMovcment ihreaiened iheir aspiration And AngJo^India, 
the agent and trusted setvent of that particular class in Erg* 
land, \v iih her ‘ soul completely steeled against all considcra- 
riOn”of humanity fiy the long, continuous and incorsfsleni 
indulgence in the esTciss of irresponsible auihoriiy, svjs bent 
on "treading underfov't everything" that tended to elevate the 
human mind to the thoueht and reatiralinn of its own dignity, 
lo the apprcviadon of national autonomy as en essential req- 
uisiie of life She had. thercrore, to "confess herself ashamed" 
of the history of her own people which she had not thecour- 
age or the strength to permit the Indians to study any longer. 
The sel/'devorion of (he leaders of the popular mottneot iit 
India reminded her perhips o Intlc too unpleasantly of the 
days of Hampden and Elliot, and in * nervous dread she 
banned (he "dreadful" bool whove pages glowed with the 
praise of these men and presented them as rliuvtrations before 
manlind Me alleged that she was haunted by the spirits of 
England s dead past, and was almost afraid of their "reinca* 
mating on Indian soil ' Did it not looL strange (hat along 
With nationalist preachers and papers, the history of England 
must also go Continuing Ins coinn-ent (hit such measures of 
the Tiritish would prose futile he referred to the growing na- 
tional consciousness 

Too late alas’ India has risen for cser from her 
sfas cry -sleep, she has graspe’d the full meaning of 
liberty, and is resolved on having it at ony cost Dy 
trying to shut the people out of all those nvcnucs of 
thought that point lo liberty as the beacon-Iight of 
men's progress, yousimpl) inicosify the inioJcrcnave 
of autocracy, which is now the sole preoccupation of 
the Indian mind We svcLoinc this throwing out of 
your country's htsfory, it will only help to swell the 
number of iludeniswho arc daily seeking admitance 
into the institutions of National Education it will 


Ibid r t’r 
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enable them lo become national m extent as they arc 
now so jn aim and method You will never be strong 
enough to stamp out the National Education move 
ment in our country And even could bureaucratic 
guggling shut us out from the study of European 
history, we have learned what we had lo learn from 
It, and that which is ours you cannot lake from us 
the capacity for uliersclf-abmcgaiion and self iramol* 
ation which ts of the sod and not borrowed from the 
West, and v/hich wdl now be poured with all the 
grandiose virility of old no longer merely into the 
pursuit of individual salvation but into the service and 
salvation of the Motherland 

MoTcment for Mass Education 

The conflict between the bureaucracy and the educated 
reflected a conflict m the approach of the two forces towards 
the planning of education in India Curzon and the bureaucr 
acy pleaded for quahtaine reform of education to sene Jt* 
administrative needs more efficiently and to prevent the 
people from becoming politically conscious to ivoid the 
growth of political unrest and lo govern the people in their 
Ignorance and illiteracy But the nationalists led by Gokhale 
and others emphatically proclaimed that the most Ufg“nl nece 
ssity of India was quamhatne adtancement, which mcinl the 
speedy education of the people on a mass scale They pleaded 
that to picfer qualitative reforms to quantitative was to 
put the carl before the horse After all, qualitative change 
could be useful only wrhjn education had become a universal 
phenomenon They finaly held that there was not going to 
come out any material gam to the people unless education 
had spread all over the country They also alleged that the 
real motive behind the bureaucratic plea of qualitative eSange 
was not so much related with the iiuprovement of educational 
standards but with preventing the growth of the national 
consciousness m the people These nationalists had come to 
realize from their cTpcnenre of educated unemployed youth 
who being unable to get lucrative jobs in the government 
services turned ardent revolutionaries pledged to the eradicat 


25 Ibid pp 181 S2. 
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ion of alien rule from India or joined the ranJ^ and file of the 
nationalist movement led by the Indian National Congress, 
that the speedy expansion of education on the mass scale was 
bound to produce more nationalist minded forces pledged to 
the independence of India Mofcovcr, the national leaders 
were greatly impressed by the progress made by independent 
and self-governing Western nations like the U S A and Ger 
many which attached great importance to education as the 
foundation of all national greatness both in standards of wealth 
as well as of intellect A smaller country like England had 
more than a dozen of universities It was an indispensable 
precondition of national amelioration in a country like India 
where ignorance and superstition were widespread, penury 
and poverty were the general order, want and starvation 
were greatly prominent independence of thought and action 
was almost unknown and the control of the nation was com 
pletely administered by a handful of aliens 

Hence in (heir writings petitions memorials and leaflets 
they demanded that universal popular education must be 
provided by the State and should be the first item of expan 
diture incurred from tbe State revenues Any endeavour to 
impart mass education by private agescies anil private funds 
would prove of not much u’llity 

The question of mass education was a matter of increased 
espendilurc But the Indian leaders alleged that the populanz 
ation of mass education had been hampered due to the 
allocation of the finances to those items which assisted the 
process of perpetuating alien domination Lala Lajpat Rai 
complained 


So tong as the cost of General Administratioa 
remains what it is and no reduction is affected by the 
larger employment of native agency for the high paid 
and costly European agency, and so long as the 
Military is mamtaiued on that ruinous scale as at 
present there is lillfc prospect of increased expcndi- 
lore being incurred on education from provincial and 
Imperial revenues** 


25 iafa Lajpat Rai a collect on of hi* wr« ags IMadras Ganesh & 
Co 1910} p 158 
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The leaders also all'*gcd that llic Government was luxuri* 
ousl> spending for ofTicial pegeanis and for partitioning of the 
provinces and thereby setting up costly administrations 

The cause of nationalism was enhanced when mils reso- 
lution passed at the Session of 1905 the Indian National 
Congress emphatically protested against the education policy 
of Government of India and staled that “the material and 
moral interests of the country demand a much larger expendi- 
ture on all branches of edocaUon, and a beginning in the 
direction of Free Primary Education 

The extremist nationalists, however, thought that as the 
British Government was not interested m providing mass 
education the nationalists must emphasize the immediate need 
of political freedom without which Indians could not obtain 
the necessarv control over their financial resources So long 
as they continued to remain under an alien buicaucracy they 
could not have the funds needed for the purpose of an adequ- 
ate national education on mass scale 

On innumerable occasions m the annual sessions of the 
National Congress the speakers quoted the Imperial Edict 
promulgated by the Emperor of Japan which declared “It i» 
hereby designed that there may not be a villager with an 
Ignorant family nor a family with an ignorant member ’ ** 

Pointing out the benefits of mass education at the 1911 
Session of the Indian National Congress during his speech on 
Elementary Education Bil/, Gokhale stated with confidence 

I for one am confident that we shall succeed in 
lighting a torch in this country the light of which will 
fill and flood all the land the rnys of which will pene 
trate into every nook and corner dispelling darkness 
lam quite sure (hat if we do our duty well m fhts 
matter the future will rest withu:> and this great 
work will be accompi shed Then in that e%ent we 


27 ntpouofthe proceed ngs d Tic Congresi Sen on held in 1905 

p n 

IS Reporl of tJ e proceed ngs cf lie OHttj al srsiinn nj ihc Ind an Vallon 
at Congrexs held at the Calcutts in 1906 p 90 
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»! all I o\c laid rl c foundiiion of a nob'c damocraty 
«n tliii cpunlry m >»h»ch icni and ters of mllion* will 
come in the forcfiont that htvc lorj; been Icpt in the 
nalfr darkncii, and cDuniles* numtif of our country* 
ren Will Ic relieved from rniJer> ami dejpair The 
task no doubt ii a formidable one let all of ur 
youns and old, h»sh and low, ncS and poor. Jinking 
all minor d /Tcrepcc*, pr«i forward with a single end 
in View in tic lervice <>f our mothcfland. our heart! 
all cheered with tlw great latk before us, our eyes fis* 
ed on dill rhmmg mta plmptes of which nc can get 
esen in ihc'.e day* Let us pfe*s forward wh-lhcr suc- 
cess tomes or failure Comes !*i ut press forward like 
mep.’* 

Ity raisi^ig ileir capacity to read and write the mfional 
leaden wanted to mate the mattes fit for making *i kei.iicr 
enjojmenl of lif.. and a note tefircU standard of living It 
meant the ruin- op of ih*irgfcaier morjl and social cflicjency 
and ecrinonrc well bring It would enable them to gel rid of 
the esaetions of the unseruplous mooe>l*nder or against the 
misuse of the ofH.ial authority by the ^rropani and petty per 
sons in power ft would also lead to the growth of industrial 
cnicicticy in the workers Sincerity and ty mpathy would begin 
to emerge to amehuraie their cfeterioraieJ lot At the 1911 
session Sachindra Prsssd Hose ended his speech by eshorimg 
the ssiembled delegates to remove iJIiiency from the soiiniry 

Let tis go in hundreds and thousands and tens of 
thousands for these teeming millions of India, ind 
carry this message of salvation to them I el us carry 
the ilores of knowledge from door to doot and wiihin 
a sluiif time, w ill find from every cottace of this vast 
continent wiH rise one long and ceaseless cry winch 
Will demand in rto unc'rtain words a system of cduc 
cation winch suit rot only be free but compulsory 
also , Let the cry go forth from that Natandha gate, 
to the lei.mine millions of India cducile your child 
rtn, edocilf all your children educate everyone oi 
yourchiJdrcfl It is the unvcrsal balm ibesoveremn 


fi'perl p/ Ihf pr^'ttc'rsi «•/ l&e n» on of ihe In 'an 

/•fliionnf Cenrrfii helJ in 1911 pp 107 03 
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remedy, in all sorrows and sufferings that flesh is to 

hair ” 

These intensive speeches in every annual session of the In 
dian National Congress gave expression to the growing force 
of aspiration for status The open expression of national 
opinion paved the way for the establishment ofnational insti* 
tutions of education all over India in the jears to come 
During the course of tbeir survival they became the repositor- 
ies of national culture and pioneers of progress The speeches 
created among the advanced intelligentsia the vision and 
intellectual breadth essential for the achievement of the goal 
of national independence, democracy and equality They 
brought the growing realization lo the people that the pro- 
gress of universal compulsory education would mean the 
progress of the Indian community 

The movement in favour of imparting mass education was 
not conflned (o addresses delivered at the annua! conferences 
and meetings and to the writings in journals The intensity of 
public demand for rapid universal education was so great that 
It was felt 10 official circles The nationalist elements were 
also not slow to bring the problem before the Imperial Legi* 
siacise Couned, where Gofchale became a champion of 
universal compulsory primary educatvon He introduced a bill 
in the Council in this connection 

But all this pleading proved futile and the bill was rejected 
by 38 votes to 13 Failure did not discourage him He kept on 
emphasizing the validity ofliis stand 

The endeavours of these nationalists did not go in vain 
Despite the rejection of Gokbale’s bill the prime importance 
of the primary education «as taken into cognizerce by the 
alien government It introduced a resolution on educational 
policy m 1913 and implemented « in the following years 
However defective and unispiring mi^ht have been the cont 
ents of the bill and its implementation in later years the 
introduction of the bill displayed the force and strength of 
the rising nationalism 


3 Ibid 
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Gokhale's work was taken up more vigorously by Viihal* 
bhai J Patel who introduced and managed the passage m the 
Bombay Legislative Council in 1918 of a bill for the introduct- 
ion of compulsory primary education in the Municipal areas 
of Bombay The act provided for the introduction of primary 
education in the urban areas compuisoniy and freely for both 
sexes Despite the many limitattons, it set an example for all 
India It was a victory of the nationalist forces engaged m 
diffusing knowledge to their people This pioneering attempt 
was imitated by a number of other states like Punjab, United 
Provinces, Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa, Central Provinces, and 
Madras which introduced similar bills and had them enacted 

The demand for popular education was also supported by 
the politically advanced classes among Muslims through their 
cultural bodies like the AlMndia Muslim Educational Confer- 
ence la their public addresses and writings they advocated 
the necessity of compulsory elementary education Tb*y also 
emphasized the need for more scholarships and funds for 
educational advancement In his presidential address deliver 
ed at the annual meeting of the All India Mabomedan Anglo- 
Oriental Educational Conference held m 1915 Justice Abdur 
Rehim complained 

I doubt if there is another country in the world 
where the educational status of the people is so low 
as la India That of 255 nttJlions, only 15 millioos can 
read and write ts a phenomenon which cannot be par- 
alleled elsewhere How could anjoce be content or 
happy in such surroundings?** 

Referring to the development of mass consciousness in 
this connection Rebim contraued 

I have been much struck by the fact that men 
belonging to the poorer classes are as keen to sec (hat 
their sons receive a certain amount of education as 
those belonging to the upper crusts of society The 
condition of all, however, is equally deplorable ** 


31 Anextract from the text of the presidential Address published la 
the Indian tiertew (Madras 1916), Vol XVII, p 26 
3Z Ibid 
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Th*' ne%/ ino\ement among Muslims steadil) grew. The 
%arious cultural institutions i\orking in this direction exhort- 
ed ihcjr people to talc interest in the problem In the course 
of his presidential address delivered at the thittj-sccond 
Session of AJI-India Mahoroadan Educational Conference Sir 
Ibrahim Pvahimtuilah pointed out that “ih-re was onI> one 
way in \\hich the Mussalmans couM take their rightful place 
m the progress of the world and that was through education 
m a V, idcr sense There is a genuine awakening amongst the 
Moslcns of India to be up and dome '*** 

The Muslim leaders alleged (hat (here had taken place an 
intrusion of roercenarv motues in the sphere of learning and 
it had been a bane and a curse Thev wanted to change this 
particular course of learning and make it worthy of their an- 
cient greatness 

In the 1917 session of the Mahonedan Educational Con- 
ference the President, MAN. Hjdari, empbastred on the 
reorganration of Madrassas, the education of girls and to 
speed up the work of Calcutta University Commission and the 
establishment of a universiiy at Aligarh Hydari concluded 
his address with the parable of sword* 

But a single weapon is at hand, and the air re- 
sounds "draw the s«ord before blowing the horn” 
That sword is the sword of education, for which sacri- 
fice every thing, so that the demon of ignorance and 
liletracy in our country may be laid low for ever, and 
our men and women walk proudly on this earth, a 
great people conscious of the centuries of glorious 
achievement behind them and conscious of the power 
of still greater achievemeni in the centuries to come 

The fact that there cou^d be ro real progress for Indians 
Without universal mass education was being realized in an 
arrplc measure bj all (he various polincal groups as well as 
the major communities of India There appeared to be no 
injustice more intolerable than lo keep iheir people engaged 


33 An extract from the te«t of ihe r'esiCenttal speech puhlJhed i® 
Tkt InJiert Pnlrw (Madras. WIS) pp 6 &. 14 

34 iKJiBfi Pnirw ^Madras I918> p 61 
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Thus ibr nioscmcnt for popular fducaOon acquired a 
national charactcf and sircnsthcnetl the forces of national 
reconsiruttion 

MoTcmcnt for National I ducatton 

[tcsides the const ml demand and the nsitation for the 
eapin»ton of cilucation on D mass scale jmd jn svbjch 
considerable success svas aJiiesed anoitier signiHcant develop 
inent of the period svss the growth of the concept of national 
iducation lioivcver ii ihoulJ not 1>“ inferred from this ilaie- 
ment that t! ere did not esisi nnv idci of national education 
in the nineteenth centurv The idea did exist The enquiry 
Made by the Indian education Commission in !SS2 S3 report- 
ed the growth of an India wide consciouinesv on the cdu 
cational problems Despite its existence ibe concept could 
not take practical and •.oncrete shape except in the establish 
meni of a few prisatc tnsmuiions like Anglo Oriental Aligsrh 
Colleg* Ouruktil Academy at kangree the Anglo Vedic 
Cotleg at I ahore an 1 the C^iril Hindu College at Qenaras 
Dul moil of fh sc insliiiiiions in.ukaird the narrow spirit of 
nationalism that h id inspired their founders However their 
s?ktafi inism was g-wemeJ b> some kind of mysiually exalted 
spirit Concepts like tounify , the nation the Mother 
land ’ etc always hid for-most plate in their tliinkim; and af 
fcution But most of these mstituiions were imbued with the 
spiritof eiflier Hinduism or Mobammcdaniini They were not 
svorkitig s\ iihin llie defined dimensions of secular nationalism 
free from rrhginus and fanatic bigotries Tor instance the 
Mohammedan Anglo Oriental CoHcgt at Aligarh was the 
symbol of tin. newly em-rting Muslim naiionali'm Though it 
was cducilional in function it vnax political m scope and im 
pact Similar was (he case sutli other colleges Though rhe 
educaiionil amenities provided by those institutions were 
open to persons of all creeds, denominations and religions 
the nationalism aimed at was primirily dunominational Each 
institution built an atmosphere of lU own-very much diffe 
rent from th: other 

Besides, all these institutions functioned witbm the frame- 
work of the olHcial system to so far as they yielded to depart 
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mental inspection and received grants in aid from the alien 
government They were niercl> meagre endeavours to correct 
a few shortcomings of the oflictal pattern and not the symbols 
of an irreconciliable endeavour of struggle against it Despite 
the manifestation of the spirit of sacrifice on they part of the 
founders and managers of these tasMalions they were govern 
ed by narrow considerations which were far from being trul> 
national m character. 

It was the introduction of Lord Corzon's V/ceroyaJty and 
his antagonistic policies that led to the growth of the concept 
of national education, along with the growth of the militant 
phenomenon of nationalism The partition of Bengal by Lord 
Curzon alarmed the entire nation To nullify the bifurcation 
of Bengal there developed a great agitation the like of which 
was never before organized Out of this agitation came the 
Swadeshi and Boycott Moiements whose spirit left an ever- 
lasting impression on every mode of life Influenced by the 
newly emerging fervour of nationalism and the repeated con 
flicts with the official policies oo education, and the utter 
failure of nationalist elements to make the alien bureaucracy 
give a sympatbecte hearing to the Indian view on education, 
there arose a movement for the organisation of national edu- 
cation Between 1905 and 1919 thus we come across a great 
ferment of educational ideolog} 

There was unaniraily of approach among almost all the 
national thinkers, academicians and politicians on one point 
All of them castigated, though with different degress of 
eloquence, ifae prevailing bureaucratic system of edocatioo 
which appeared to be apathetic to the growth of nationalism 
IQ India Nobody came out more unequivocally than Mrs 
Annie Besant to denounce the English domination of India m 
the sphere of education She stated most emphatically 

Nothing can more swiftly emasculate national 
life, nothing can more surely weaken national chara 
cter, than allowing the education of the young to be 
controlled by foteien inQueoces to be dominated by 
foieign ideals From 1896 onwards, I have ventured 
to urge on the Indian people that the education which 
was given to iheir sons was denationalising and dis- 
pntulizing Foreign habits, foreign manners, foreign 
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dreii. foreign wajs arc all cnforceil m a foreign langu- 
age, wjthin missionary ichools, a fottisn religion to 
boosi, sfcrJIzing ibe boy’ihearf, and dupiriiualizing 
hif whole nafurc Is a any wonder that the national 
spirit decayed •’ 

By emphasiring the superiority and efficiency of the 
Government controlled institutions the members of the alien 
bureaucratic set-up tried to undermine the influence of the 
national movement of education But the forces of national 
regeneration did not appear to be in a mood to accept the 
aiotus quo havicver efficient its management might have been 
It was considered no substitute for national education They 
refused to be an educational dependency of a foreign power 
In their view the spirit of national traditions and aspirations 
should permeate every educational insntution No longer 
should nationalism be considered synonymous with sedition 
During Ihe course erhis iutnng presidentialaddress delivered 
At the Bengal provincial conference held at Patna m the 
second week of February 1901 Rabmdra Nath Tagore stated 

1 do not think that the educational Institutions in 

• our country are India's alms bowl of know ledge, they 
lower our intellectual self respect, they encourage u$ 
to make a foolish display of decoration composed of 
borrowed feathers The result is we reproduce— but 
we do not produce ** 

The leaders also alleged that for the perpetuation of its 
own domination the alien regime was not interested m impart- 
ing true knowledge w Ihe people It was keeping them in 
complete Ignorance of patnotisni and their duty to uplift 
theit own country, There were no arrangements made for 
learning about India, her history, phttosophy, literature and 
art, etc 

This criticism of alien rule played a very significant role 
in making the people conscious of (be drawbacks of alien 


3J Spetchei and vrltlngi of Mtt Anrd* Dttant (Madras, O A 
Naiesaa), p 95 For further ittidy see Lajpat Raf, TA# ftohUm of 
Hattenal Edueatlonin India pp «M^4t07 
36 For decsiletl ttody of (he speediec at Ihe conference see the 
Dawn hlatatlae (Ctjnilia) April 1908, Part lU, pp 57-€l 
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control The more they read such writings, or listened to such 
speeches rendered from public pulpits the more they felt that 
until alien control was removed nothing tangible for the 
welfare of their country was going to emerge The people 
became antagonistic (a and severe critics of the British rule m 
India, and this attitude strengthened the forces of nation- 
alism 

On the other hand, the leaders, academicians, poets and 
authors pondered seriously to define precisely what the 
system of education ought to be All opinions, of course, were 
not the same They were bound to differ in the prevailing 
environment However, on basic principles and formulas they 
agreed and these came to be universally agreed upon in due 
course 

The first unanimously agreed funtamenta! principle of the 
new system of education was that it should be national >n 
character, free from sectarian and communal feelings In a 
resolution passed at the 190$ session of National Congress it 
was stated that 10 the opinion of the Congress, the time bad 
arrived for people all over the country earnestly to tajwc up 
the question of national education for both boys and girls and 
organise a system of education-literary, scientific and techoi* 
cal— suited to the requirements of the country, on national 
lines and under national control ** 

Hesoluttons on national education were passed at every 
session of the Indian National Congress But the Congress 
platform was not the only place where the demand for natio- 
nal control of education and the organization of the carricul- 
um on national lines was raised During the course of a spe- 
ech delivered at Barsi m 1908 TiJak said “We have come to 
the conclusions that for proper education national schools 
must be started on all sides ’ ** 

The national leaders also believed that for the resurgence 
of the national spirit in India impetus should be provided for 


31 Report of the annual session of the Indian Notional Congress held in 
190€ p 9S 

3S Ba! GangadharTila^ Bis nritittgs and speeches (Madras), pp 84 
For further study see pp 86-90 
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the jnducatJon of patriotism through the carnculum Illustra* 
tions of patriotic devotion and heroic deeds should be learnt 
No scheme of national education would be complete without 
It In this matter Lala Lajpat Rai believed, Indians should 
borrow illustrations from Europe Every European country, 
and the United States also, made it a point to cullivatc the 
spirit of patriotism and nationalism through its schools In 
every living community inspired by national ideas and ambi- 
tions the national consciousness expressed itself through the 
school as perhaps through no other institution From a study 
of the schools of Europe, the methods followed by them, and 
the text books used therein, one could very well study the 
growth of national consciousness and national purpose, in the 
different countries of Europe and Amercia It was considered 
necessary that the ideas of the nation be unified and the youth 
of the nation he led to realise the gravity of their national 
problems In other words, the systematic inculcating of “a 
staunch and true devotion to the Fatherland, sufBcreot to 
weather any crisis' , became a vital principle of education in 
Western schools To strengthen bis stand point Lalaji quoted 
the following extracts from French books 

1) Do you know what the fatherland It is the house 
where your mother has earned you m her arms It is 
the fawn on which you play your joyous games It is 
rhe school where you receive your first instructioo. It 
IS the town hall where floats the flag of France It is 
the cemetary where your ancestors rest It is the 
fields which bear the traces of the labours of your 
fathers It is the hills • (be mountains which you bare 
so many limes climbed 

Men of the same country are compatriots they 
form a great family, a nation They have the same 
history, the same joys, the same hopes They sorrow 
over xht fauxmhatwm of fhew common fattsciland, and 
take pride in her prosperity, they share her fortune, 
good or bad 

2) The fatherland is the nation which you should love, 
honour and serve with all the strength of your body, 
with all the energy and all (he devotion of your soul 
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3) Be read) when Iheday arnves, be prepared to endure 
hunger, th«rsl and cold for Ihesakc of the Tathcrland 
By ready to die rather than abondon your post. 

4) To march in weather icy cold or burning hot, often 
with sounded feet, with chilblains, to lie on the damp 
earth, to suffer thirst and hunger, all this roust be 
endured gaily Those who complain arc bad comrades 
for discouragement ts contegtous Keep cool under 
fire, and we shall be invincible •• 

The above extracts establish ibe fact that such teaching* 
played a ^ery significant part in the building up of the natio- 
nal psychology. 

Simultaneously m his plan of national education Lala 
Lajpat Rai exhorted his countrymen to discard the narrow 
loyalties of village, city, province and region He warned 
against the itnpariing of narrow selfish patriotism There 
should be understanding between nationalism and cosmopoh* 
tanism Katfonalism should be co-operatisc in character )et a 
cohesive entitj in form In bis view the teaching of patriotism 
in the country and its importance m the plan of national edu- 
cation most revolve round this line And there were asailaWe 
m both Hindu and Muslim literature illustrations to strength- 
en this feeling and to bring il parallel to the ever inspiring 
and patriotic verse of Waller Scott Besides, text books for 
the primary school should inculcate the love of ladia, of 
Indian rivers, hills, landscape, scenes in simple languaee 
Was there any place on earth which was more majestic and 
inspinng than the Ganga or the Brahmaputra or the Narbada 
or even Sindh? In short, in physical features, natural scenery, 
fertility of soil, productive climate. Indians bad everything m 
ibeir country to be proud of, be held Lalaji, however, forgot 
to Temeber that the upper classes have generally exploited the 
masses by raising such emotinal slogans 

Elucidating his argument in bis writing Lalaji called upon 
the politically advanced classes to evolve an educational 
system which would impress upon the young mind the basic 
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necessity of oneness It should be the vital article of patriotic 
duty. He stated that every Indian child should be taught 
clearly that every human being who was born in India or of 
Indian parents, or who had made India his or her home, was 
a compatriot, a brother or a uster, regardless of colour, creed 
caste Of vocation It should be made absolutely clear to every 
Indian youth that in India there was no such thing as the 
conflict of races No Indian, Hindu or Mehcmmedan, ever 
attached any Significance to hts racial origin or to the racial 
origin of the rest of hts people These distinctions were only a 
matter of imagination or conjecture More often than not 
the) were a pretext for poUiical dominance aod economta 
exploitation « ^ 

Some of the nationalist leaders favoured the idea of 
inculcating the spirit of patriotism by dwelling upon the 
Common past heruage In the newly set up educational insti- 
tutions the history was to be taught m a new manner. Those 
who were to prepare and write tbe new history booLs should 
be "patriots, pulsing with love and pride m the splendid story 
of India*# parr The hitter) boeis theuii insert stones, 
anecdotes and epiiodes of chivalry of ancient Indians no 
matter to whai party, religion or race they belonged Mrs 
Annie Ilesant emphasized * Boys and girls of dilTerent religi- 
ons should be taught to looV with equal pride on Pnthviraj, 
Pratap, Sanga, and Akbar, and Guru Nanak, and Man Singh, 
andSbivaji, and Chand Oibi, and Ahalya Bai, Makers of 
India were they, and hundreds more, and every Indian heart 
should cherish them all. and glory m them all as India’s 
children We shall breed patriots therein Besides, patri- 
otism was to be developed in the younger people through the 
study of Indian literature, achievements in the science and 
arc and (u the ancient wars 

Tbe natioflalleaders also laid down that the new system 
of education should tram boysm the art of politics They 
sbowW bast bawi VwowUdge of pclaicat. developments 
all over the world In the light of those political developments 
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Ihey should train tbcmielvct tn the secrets of telf-goscrnnieni. 
Expressing his views in this connection BaJ Gangadhar Tilak 
wrote IQ New India 

National education is only a branch or a means 
to the attainment of self-government, and those who 
demand Home Rule for lodta cannot but zealousi} 
support a raovcmcni for the establishment of National 
Education in this country 

Besides these broad features some of the national leaders 
also pleaded for the teaching of Hindi as one common Indian 
language Mrs. Annie Besaol stated that there should be 
taught One common language which would serve eserywhere 
as a means of communication between educated alike Hindi 
ought to make a second language throughout the country In 
addition to the boy's own vernacular, he should always learn 
Hindi, for that was the most widely spread vernacular of the 
country, and one could go from one end of the country to 
the other and talk in Hindi to all, save the most illeteraie 
people 10 every part of it. The fearoiog of Hindi was a sacri- 
fice that Southern India might well make to the unification of 
the Indian nation ** 

The upholders of the cause of national education were 
strongly in favour of removing the predominating influence of 
English Particularly they were against ils mamtcnace as the 
medium of instruction They wanted to replace it by modern 
vernacular languages In this connection the observation 
made by Deshbaodbu Chittaranjan Dass in the annnal meet- 
ing of the Bengal Provincial Conference in 1917, is worth 
mentioning Addressing the gatbering he stated roost empha- 
tically 


If we want to lead our newly awakened national 
consciousness in the paths of our true knowledge edu- 
cation will have to be diffused through the medium of 
our own vernacular and not through the unwbolsesome 
medium of English . To restrain foreign and unneces- 
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sary luxury ought to be one of the chief ends of true 

education ** 

All these features of planning a national system of educa- 
tion aimed at moulding tht outlook of the younger generation 
in a new fashion It was to be encouraged to develop a spirit 
of self-reliance so that the people might become real men and 
not machines The end of national education was not for crea- 
ting or producing one vast clerk class, but for fitting all clas- 
ses for national works© ibai there might be created what 
Tagore once called “true sons of the country who will make 
her service an absorbing life-work and not a mere leisure hour 
business taken up as a variety, who away from titles, without 
any hope of reward or recognition, will quietly lay the 
foundation of the India to be *•** 

It may casually be mentiaed that despite much deprecation 
of the prevailing system of education, almost all the national 
academicians and reformers were in favour of retaining, and 
indeed retained the mats features of modern education as 
enuneiated by the alien regime They preserved its liberal 
note. Its emphasis on personal freedom, its rejection and 
refutationofdogroatism and emphasis on modern natural 
sciences Even the Arya Samaj, which castigated the alien 
impact in a militant tone, accepted and inserted its teaching 
in the curriculum, despite its strong emphasis on Hindu 
religious instruction like the principle of the infallibility of 
the Vedas 

The task of organizing the new institutions imparting the 
new system of national education from the Primary to the 
University level was not an easy one The suitable teaching 
staff well acquainted with the new ideals of national education 
had to be found and trained A new curriculum reflecting the 
innovations of national education had to be framed People 
sere fo be persuaded to get theircbildrea educated la the 
institutions of the new world And no less hard was the prob- 
lem of collecting funds lit order to administer the system 


45 Deshbandhu Chitia RenJan,tL 2,pp 56-7 
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I^Dcatlonil Conference 

Despite these heavy odds the new s>8tcm did start 
functioning As a result of fhe new political developraenis 
like the agitation against the Partition of Bengal the mental 
and moral forces of the people were channelized m fasour of 
an independent sj stem of education The political turmoil in 
Bengal afTccted the young intellectuals Influenced by the 
spirit of patriotism they came out openly to agitate, arranged 
political meetings and muss demonstrations and bojcoltcd the 
bureaucratic educat»ona! system In such critical circumstanc- 
es it was felt to be a duty of utmost nitronal importance to 
arrange properly the education of the young who had suITercd 
due to political moscoicnts The first meeting of the Edu- 
cational Conference was organised by eminent public men of 
Bengal on 16 November 1905 at the Bengal land-holders 
Association under the presidentship of Raja Pcarey Mohun 
Mukherjec After a discussion for some time the assembly 
resolved that 

in the opinion of this Conference it is desirable and 
necessary that a National Council of Education should 
be at once esiabiished to organize a system of Edu- 
cation— literary, scientific and technical on National 
lines and under National control 

The foundation of schools of national learning inaugurated 
a ness phase in national life of India It was a wholesome 
departure from the practice so far followed under alien rule 
over the whole of India 

The movement also gamed support from societies like (h^ 
Dawn Society and the Anti-Circular Society which were play- 
ing an important role in rousing the sentiments and passions 
of the people for national education The Dawn Society 
undertook the habiUiy of mpiementiog the constructive part 
of the programme It established the National Council of 
Education in 1906 This Council finally proposed the establish- 
ment of a national university The object and constitution of 
the national univenicy were laid down as 
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To impart Education— Literary as well as scientific 
and techaical on Natrona/ hnes and exclusively under 
National control, no! In opppshion to but standing 
apart from the existing system of Primary, Secondary 
and University Educatton 

It was also recommended in the Report that ' Education 

on National Lines should imply among other things 

1 a) Imparling of Education ordinarily through the med* 

luro of the Vernaculars, English being a compuslory 
subject 

b) The preparation of suitable text'boolcs, especially m 
m the vernaculars 

2 Promoting of Physical and Moral Education and 
inspiring students t^ith a genuine lore for and a real 
desire to ser\e their country 

3 Attaching special importance to a J.no«vJedge of the 
country, its literature, history and philosophy and 
Incorporating Mith the best oriental ideals of life and 
thought (he best assimilable Ideals of the West, impart 
ing of Scientific, Professional and Technical Education 
chiefly in those branches of Science Arts, and 
Industries which are best calculated to develop the 
material resources of the country and to satisfy its 
pressing wants 

4 Enforcement of a strict discipline including paying 
proper regard to the rebgious sentiments and customs 
of the diJTcrent sections of the community m accord- 
ance with the best traditions of the country ” 

Another recommendation was that the National Council 
“was (0 he throaghly democratic and representative of the 
nation 

While almost all nationalist leaders of Bengal agreed about 
the inadequancy of the prevailing system of English education 
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they d,d no. come .0 agreement on an al|erna..ve pbn Some 
ofThem favoured the total boycott of ' 

controlled by alien Goiernment and thus favou 
educational autarchy and aspired =^*^ '"** scientific and 
dimensional system” of education lite -ational 

technical — combined on national lines an nnl^ment- 

control The liberal group demand^ simply Ibc supP^ 

,ug of the literary education of tbe prevailing 
regular arrangement for techoica! education 
management. Hence on the occasion of tbe , , 

National Connell on II March 1906 "-tt' 'f 
gical conflict, culmmalmg in n split in the nati j 

Ws came into eais.enee the Bengal 

School on 14 August 1906. run by .hose f 

favouring the complete boycott of the P''”''' ® 

English education and secondly, the Sociey for the 
of Teehnieal education (SPTE) 
views of educational reform on 25 July 1906, impar g 
Sniealeduealion On the other band, .he P“rr.cnlom of 
N C E was btoadbased and comprehensive In its scheme 
rdueat.on.ob. tmparted was a 'P'mf 
and time of eminent historical personalitiM like 
Bismarck, Victor Emmanuel. Maizini and 
mantheMagniSeent, Mu.sboh.to Ferdinand 4 ”d IsaWla. 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Peter the Great, FredneV 
ChangizKhan, Abraham Lincoln and Kosciusko The 
also a provision for researches into ancient Indian 
ohilosophy, economics, and culture Thus the basic ideal 
theN C E’s scheme was to speed tbe pace of national p 
gTcss and to realise tbe ultimate aim of national 
The entire programme aimed at training students inte 
ally and morally so as to mould their character according 
the highest national ideab, and on its technical side maung 
them efficient and qualified for developing the resources 
the country and increasing the wealth The spirit 
ism which led to the foundation of Bengal National College 
spired all its plans and programmes of study There werc^a 
established national schools at a number of other places 


For farther st Ay see Hafrdas Muikergee & Uma 
Theorig^iucfl\itlc7>aI Education Moremrnt 
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Ne*spaptrs are compared to nisht-^atchman, keeping 
lAe executive o/peersm ^thoUiome fear of public opi- 
nion Through the Insirumenlality of the press atten- 
tion a directed to the pubUe conduct of e\ery function- 
ary from the highest to the lowest, from the Prime 
Minister to the pettiest serrant of <7orer/imeftf, and 
thus, there exists a reasonable guarantee that no titjus- 
tiee shall remain concealed 
[Kesarl, 4 January lZ$t, No I, p 1 J 

SoelO'cnltaral Contribution 

In a not (ess signiUcant manner the Press contributed to 
the gran (h of the socio^pohucaf awafening By publishing the 
day to-day activities of various social movements it also bro 
ught them m touch with the common man It (ed to the in- 
culcation of progressive tendencies tile the reorganization and 
unihcation of the social organism m the light of modem re- 
quirements Editors like G A Natesan also published the 
cheap editions of selected or collected speeches and writings 
of the leaders of social renaissance like Swami Vivekananda, 
Swaml Dayananda, Ranade and others These cheap editions 
were read by the people of humble means all over the country, 
and they were inspired by Ibem to make their own contribu- 
tion to social integration and eradication of communal and 
caste prejudices 

A certain section of the press owned by the people of vest- 
ed interests m various castes and communities also tried to 
infuse, and to some extent it succeeded in this process, sec- 
tarian feelings, communal tendencies and caste prejudices in 
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tbs people These activities hindered the process of national 
integration This section of the press also encouraged the in 
fusion of nahcallhy tendencies of dc Indiantzation and, faith 
in the legitimacy and justification of British rule in India 

But a significant contribution made by the press was in 
cultural sphere It introduced Indian society to theettiquels, 
manners and other socio~CD]iural patterns of Western cn ihza 
tion Like some other agencies of national progress it acquai 
nted the people with the utility of Western dress. Western 
civilization. Western furniture. Western methods of living, 
mixing of the Indian people with the Westerners in Iheir eve 
ning clubs and societies, the centres of intelfcctnal discourse, 
study groups on contemporary and historical research m poll 
tics, philosophy, literature and other social sad technical 
sciences With certain minor cxccplioas when it induced the 
young intellectuals and college and unnersity graduates to be 
dominated by the process of too much Anglicization, the work 
of the press in the socto-cuUural sphere led to inculcation of 
modem tendencies in the newly growing generation 

The twentieth century irarked the begicomg of a new era 
IQ Indian polit cs Political observers were witnessing the or- 
ganisation of public opinion m a manner hitherto not con- 
templated And this manifestation of organised public opinion 
was not confined merely to political speeches or political 
demonstrations on the mass fe>c! Its specim*n could be traced 
in the development of (be press which was not Jagging in ex- 
pressing people’s political aspirations It spread la the country 
ideas of justice and equality not only between individual and 
individual but also between class and class, it stimulated pub- 
bc spirit and set high standards of public doty* It became, 
in tbs mam, a potent mstniment of progress It also gave arti- 
culate expression to the poiicical consciousness seen id the 
nenly emerging sentiments of national laiegration, and enli- 
ghreneef rhiniiing and acting 

At this stag- of the developm^t of the Indian press it is 
to be remembered (bat the bourgeois and, to some extent 
fendal, classes who owned and controlled it, although 
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articulated India’s aspirations for political progress, yet their 
deeply inculated self-interest did not encourage them to give 
a straight fight to British Imperialism Rather the uneven 
and hindered growth of capitalism often led them to compro- 
mise with colonialists Their very class origin did not orient- 
ate beyond a mendicant policy of prayer and petition Very 
soon and particularly with the beginning of the twentieth 
century a stage arrived m the development of Indian politics 
when the petiy-bourgeois class revolted against the compro- 
mising nature of the Indian bourgeoisie The revolt was full 
of great idealistic patriotism In order to articulate its grie- 
vances, it searched its tools of struggle ID the ingredients of 
the indigenous socio-cultural set up For instance, exhorting 
the politically conscious young people to imbibe the spirit of 
patriotism the Navasakll dated 22 January 190S wrote m an 
inspiring and stirring tone 

Will it do, brother, to remain asleep anymore'* W/11 
It do, brother, to remain gaping like a fool any longer’ 
Awake with a hrm determination to ensure redress 
As soon as your steep is broken you will Sad that 
motherlaod which m your sleep you now consider to 
be poor, destitute and fallen and like a beggar, that 
motherland is really that land of India which is the 
^ueen of queens your motherland Lo* ovr Mother 
has again put on the royal crown and is calling only 
ourselves Who is eager to declare himself (her) son’ 
Come, come, come runniog, the time of worshipping 
the Mother IS come, see on all sides the ceremonies 
of the worship have begun, harkl the priests are chmt 
mg the mantras “ The particles of whose dust are 
like gold Where it is auspicious to die, in which land 
(our) grandfathers lard their bodies, by whose fearless 
sons even their lives were always set at naught m bat- 
tie fields Victory to that auspicious land of birth” * 

To make people's faith and conviction deeply entrenched 
in the new ideology of nationalism and the new planning of 
the national edifice, the petty-bourgeois nationalist press uti- 
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lizcd some of the oldest and roost primtuvc sentiments refle 
cted universally in the history of mankind It started eulogiz- 
ing the productive vitality* the climate, the contours of moun 
tains and vallejs of rivers and forests, of the Indian penin- 
sula The enure land appeared to be incomparable for the 
abundance of her crops and the sweetness of her waters and 
fruits, richness of vegetation This extolling of the native 
characteristics manifested a belief in the all round superiority 
of their society It appeared to be more glorious than heaven 
Itself Under the title “The Religion of Patriotism** Bands 
^falram extolled ‘ Is she not our Motherland — the land that 
has till very latel> laughed with health and plenty crowned 

However exaggerated, mystic, unbelievable and inarticul- 
ate these descriptions might have been, they were surcharged 
with new emotions They were the natural elements out of 
which the structure of nationalism was gradually built They 
corresponded to certain unignorable facts like the territory 
and common descent which, broadly speaking, embodied tn 
a wide context the ingredients of nationalism They manifested 
the acceptance of a certain purpose welding together 
heterogeneous elements into a single unified entity of feelings, 
ideas and practices Thus they boosted the morale of people 
The daily fjitavadl (Calcutta) dated 28 November 1905 pub 
Iished an exhorting poem 

A gigantic trial now awaits thee 
Sacrifice thy life lo the fire 
Wc shall watch thy power. 

Thy patriotism and devotion 
And shall see how long thy glory endures 

How much blood flows for country’s cause 
Once bom, man most die 
Nevertheless be must act. 

It IS only base cowards that flee through fear * 

To consolidate the process of Hindu awakening the press 
referred lo the achievements of antiquity In those days 


3 The Stintleiu from the Bamk Matram (Banaras, Swarai Publisluog 
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science, mathematics and poetry were cultivated All the 
world was imagined to be elevated by listening to the chant- 
ing of the h>(T}ns of the Samaseda by the sadhus living fn the 
hemitages The love for the Hindu awakening also found 
forceful and moving expression in revealing the chivalarous 
deeds of the Aryan kings and their subjects Jugantar of 
Tebruary 1903 wrote 

Not a mean place this country ss Ram Chandra 
was the lord of the earth and seas the subjects were 
plain spoken and morally bold .Hindu kings used to 
observe this eternal law of regal virtue Today also 
the lame multitude of subjects exist who arc devoted 
to the eternal religion and who call themselves Aryas 
or Hindu The land of India is a sacred pit/ta which 
was possessed by your fathers and grand fathers ‘ 

AqtMmperlalIsm 

With the grow (h of patriotism rejected in the columns of 
the nationalist press, the perpetuation of imperialist rule in 
India caused more thought Its presence, it was fell, was res 
ponsibte for imposing grievous disabilities upon the inhabi 
tants of India who were denied any real share m either gov- 
ernment or administration of the country The great mass of 
the people got a sery meagre share of the national wealth 
which was exported in substantial proportions every year to 
England The monopoly of the politico-economic privileges 
exercised by ruling agencies alTccted the natural progress of 
Indian oviiization Ir was bound to get stern Ireatmentat the 
hands of editors Interested in the advancement of India To 
make the people conscious of these facts the journals spot 
lighted the phenomenoa of economic and political exploita- 
tion by the foreign power and sounded a new note of warning 
to the alien rule Papers like the Kesari, the Makaratta, the 
Kal entered the field and they heralded the coming of a new 
era They regarded journalism not os a profession but a 
mission for propagating the ideals of national liberation 
They also tried to create a new confidence in the vitality of 
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iheir people “Beloved sons”, wrote Kal dated 10 September 
1909, “of India please listen We, Aryans, are no sheep We 
base our heroes, statesmen and soldiers We do not ovic 
all these things to our contact with the English people Hhcn 
the ancestors of those who boast today of their adventurous 
spirit and their ci\ ilization were in disguising state of barbar- 
ism or rather esen Centuries before that period, we were »n 
full possession of all the nobtiog qualities of head and 
heart ”• 


During the period under study the Ac/ was being publish 
cd from Bombay in Marathi It was edited by S M Paranjpe 
who was in ardent admirer and actixe supporter of Tilak He 
was also a writer of outstanding ability His comments and 
writings appearing in AoPj columns gave a great impetus to 

the iraaginaiion of young Maraiha iniellectuals V D Ssvar- 
kar, the great revolutionary leader and his friends considered 
S M Paranjpe ihcir Guru The most remarkable characteris- 
tics of Paranjpe’s wntiogs were sarcasm banter, humour and 
ridicule, all of which he utilised yery strongly against the 
members of the alien bureaucracy His writings were acclaim 
cd as incomparable and, it is told, arc unequalled m Mara(h< 
literature and journalism even to the present day Appre 
hensive of the revolutionary national fervour generated in the 
nuod of youth by Paraojpe’s writings appearing m AV the 
govcrameni banned them and the ban was lifted only after in- 
dependence The most signiBcaui among all these volumes is 
the collection known Hymm of Freedom The book cx 
horted the people to encourage their ego which possessed a 
supreme power to raise the stature of the country Disscont 
eat syta^lized, wrote Pranjpe, abundance, while content 
destroyed the abundance In adverse circumstances a contend 
ed man preferred to embrace death rather than to be irampl 
ed under the feet of (be enemy, but a discontended man dared 
to fight with whatever was available at the moment ’ 

The Marathi speaking people were stirred deeply by the 
xmlitant naiionalism advocated by Aeran which became the 
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centre of Indian radical nationalism In the remote comers ^ 
the Marathi-spcaking regions the word Kesarl was 
to mean newspaper, and under the editorship of Tilak, KJia- 
dilkar and Kelkar it became a household word The columns 
of Ae«r/ appealed to the reason Its editorials gave a new 
lease of life to the Indian nationalist mosement so far con- 
trolled by the Moderates Its spirit of enterprise accelera- 
ted the concepts and ideologies of nationalism To educate 
the general mass of people there appeared 

.n/wr,t,nE, on .>=r, mne of .ocml, mnral lilcmy and 

polilical ..En.Ccance n>ay ronicd rte salmen« 
dcr almosl lo Ibe boilins point Worth ilnoling here arc 
a ftw vetso! reciltd on the celebration of Shieaji Day on 
12 June 1897 They neie publiihed on ^ d“"' 

Thetr tranilalion intn EnBli.h conveyed 

port "There tvai a time when no one raised 

Indian women If some one dared. ‘’'‘"“'f'''' 

rlrawn from their shieldt But now. on 

unity the demon! (British) insult our women M >88 ”S >hOT 

nut of the ttain » , To'th: inS ruler 

r; "°.irha" ='e ma^ n ot him ou, soon from here 
Snatch the privilesei of these luaoty lovers Our symbol is 
goddess sword "* 

young tevolulmnaries .mprisorment for 

l:j'rt rtiaUhe'l^rsel^sed /o hut and-’withdraw the 
article 

An advocatenf them,,. rant pohueatphf;^^^^^^^^^^^ 

rashtra was the Ep®'”'’ , Unlike Aejart the week- 

Poona under the editorship of T . to the mtellec- 

ly was motivated with the design P political mate- 

tnally advanced seclion of the 

rial for thinking intelligently on the problems of day 
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Me»! of the peper ocrc alto icty ejplicit on the litoes of 
national interest 

ThetnoofAa/. AMarl and Maharetta grew so much m 
popular favour that other papers like the Indu Prakash an 
Dhyan Prakash Vicre overshadowed They altered the atli u c 
of social orgamstn The cause of social reformism paled into 
background as against the rise of revolutionary fervour 

Both the ktsarl and Kat had to pay a heavy penalty for 
their independence and militancy in political articulations 
The Secretary to the Government of Bombay, in fonvaroing 
the report of the jear 1893 on the Indian Press, commented 
“A wave of religious revivalism with its ineviiahle embi e 
m'-ni of social distinctions has passed over Hindu Society 
Furious denunciations unsupported by a particle of 
and a wild inconsistence of language have characterised 
least respectable organs of Hindu opinion and ®*‘*®'^* 
rival religious bodies hav e b^n transferred to the British oo 
vetnmenl * 

In 1897, the Bombay Presidency »a$ passing tbroush an 
economic crisis Widespread famine and outbreak . 

Icnce convulsed the Presidency In an atmosphere surebarg 
with anti imperialist hatred, the officer on plague * 

Poona was shot dead The Anglo Indian press was ma wi 
rags and raised an alarm of British rule m danger The co o- 
nialists were thrown into a panic The city of Poona ^ 
placed under punitive police and searches for hidden a 
was earned out People were m great panic Exhorting t 
people not to feel victiniized by any sort of official fear Ti n 
wrote a leading amcle entitled, "would the Government n 

Its brain** * He posed the problem, "Is the mind of 
Government at its proper place** ’ He alleged that setting asi 
their brains they were acting like that mad elephant 
sh*d everybody coming in its way In a sad tone Tilak a 
that failing to arrest the revolutionary responsible for 
death of Mr Ramd the Government had burst out, lost in^ 
balance and bent upon terrorizing the people Quoting a com 
edian character "Crocker ’ from the wniiogsof Goldsmit , 
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Tilak compared him with the Government of India He also 
compared theollicial bureaucfats with those well fed horses 
kept m a stable, which were never used but fearfully tre- 
mbled on seeing just a fly on thcir bodies Referring to vem- 
ontzing propoganda of the Anglo Indian papers be postulated 
that even m a minor mishap they found the germs of British 
overthrow from India He concluded "such royal drum bea- 
ters and mercenaries of Empirecanbe replied and silenced 
only by the murder of Mr Raind * 

Soon after Tilalc was prosecuted for incitement to vio- 
lence and spread of disa/Tcction against the Government and 
sentenced to 18 months* imprisonment ” Section 124 A of the 
Penal Code was redrafted and made more stringent The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, in us letter to the Government of India 
observed ‘ The most unsatisfactory feature in the situation is 
the Increase in (he circulation of the newspapers which arc 
most violent in their tone Thus the Guralhi — twice convic- 
ted has a daily circulation of 5 000 copi-s Similarly the 
issues of the Kesart have risen from 12 000 to 13000 while (he 
Ac/, svhiefa IS (he most mtlicant and audacious of all the 
newspapers published in this Presidency found subscribers 
for 2 500 copies * The olficial letter goes on to complain of 
want of maturity in the press and accuses it of deriving its 
inspiration entirely from the Congress 


Among (be dailies it was the Tmes of Indta (Bomhzy) 
which Was doing an escelicnl job by supporting the cause of 
peasants and workers against (he feudal and bourgeois clas- 
ses It reserved ample space for publicity to the strikes of the 
workers Rarely there was a strike of workers against the 
coJonJal and indigenous bourgeoisie which went unnoticed by 
the management of the paper The paper also published arti- 
cles demanding the reduction of working hours elevation of 
living and housing conditions of (he workers, provision for 
bonus and insurance against bard bbour 


10 SMtcm«R( cit«d byO M AetawaU, o 7 po 722 23 

11 See the judgment del vered hy ibe prosecuting Judge John Strachey, 

quoted by B N Agrawala o 7, pP 3J*4 
Jt Jenkins, J L Acting Seeretarj Government of Bombay to the 
Secretary Home Department, Government of India Potiueal De- 
partment, 2J August, 1901, No 59^ 
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In Bengal prominent nattonahst paper was JJande Mat- 
ram, an English daily from Calcutta The paper uas also the 
organ of the school of militant nationalism It was started jn 
1907 Sn Aurobindo Ghosc was the leading personality of the 
paper. Besides being one of the directors he also worked on 
the editorial staff. Besides him there were persons like Bipm 
Chandra Pal who was also one of its principal contributors 
The paper disapproved the old mendicant technique of pray- 
er, petition and protest It advocated the new principle of sclf- 
bclp and self reliance It pteached snadeshi in all afTairs like 
politics, education, culture and civilization, and commerce 
and industry It preached the organization into one great for- 
ce of all those who were interested in organizing the nation 
for work and agitation The nationalism that it advocated 
denominated not politics but a religion, a faith and a creed 
Due to Its powerful emotional writings the paper quickly ach- 
ieved for itself a recognised standard in the history of Indian 
journalism, and won the praise of its critics and enemies equ- 
ally Despite us brief existence of about 3 years it became a 
mighty force throughout the counirv Its wniiogs appeared to 
be dangerous and ‘‘seditious** to the alien regime, which ban- 
ned Its publication ultimately,^ 

The North-western Provinces (U P ) Press took its clue 
from the Bengal and Bombay journals, but was moderate to 
its views Among (he Vernacular papers the Oudh Akhbar, the 
Hindi Hindustan of Raja Rampal Singh and the Atigark 
Institute Ga-'elte, and among the English papers the Hindust- 
an Review and Kayastha Samacfiar and the Advocate were 
conducted with intelligence The Hindustan Reiiev and Kay- 
astha Samaehar were two of the best get up papers The ton* 
of the Citizen continued to be the same, generally finding 
fault with the Government ** The Advocate praised the work 
of the Congress and stood for all the bourgeois-liberal thO" 
ught in the country The Anglo Indian policy of treating In- 
dia as a conquered country was condemned in no oncertaio 
terms The extension of Curzon’s Viceroyaliy was not wel- 
comed by the Press The exclusioa of Indians from the higher 


13 Mvmofondam on the Press Im the Umted Provinces during 1903, Home 
Departetieot. public (coafdl.) Progs. Part B, June 1904, No 7 
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posts jn ibc military was called “Imperialism with vengeao- 
ce 


In the Punjab ptominent aationahst paper published from 
Lahore was (he Panjabte Its proprietor was Lala Lajpat Rai 
It was a prominent instrument IQ spreading the ideology of 
militant nationalism in the Punjab It increased its cinilation 
from 2,100 in 1907 to 4,322 copies in 1910 It also spotlighted 
Widely the prevailing discontent of the people and opposed 
the repressive conduct of the alien regime vehemently In the 
first week of May J907 its proprietor was deported to Durma 
for eapressing the disaffection and unrest of the people The 
paper referred to (his Incident as an act of vengeance and on- 
worthy and “Un-Engfish** ofacivifued government Lalaji 
himself Was willing to sacrifice a thousand Lajpat Rais so that 
national interest might be served The Panjobee called upon 
every eitiien of the province to take a vow not to touch fore- 
ign made and specially English articles Very soon the paper 
was also prosecuted for being disloyal to the esistmg political 
tysiem Referring to the methods adopted by the alien rulers 
to loeulate loyalty in Indians lo tbeirregime the journal wrote 
satirically on 1 May 1907 

What more benevolent task could the worthy and 
sublime representatives of His Majesty the Emperor 
undertake on behalf of the benighted heathendom of 
India than to draw their dusky hearts towards an uo 
selfish bureaucracy and secure them there with the 
golden chains of unfathomable gratitude Its contem- 
plation makes our shallow hearts overflow with (he 
liquid of thankfulness The inundation of India’s gra- 
titude is rising apace like a veritable Noah’s Flood, 
and if not stemmed in time it will engulf and sweep 
away all the futile criticisms levelled at Mr John 
Dull s Indian Government and put an end to all the 
wails 

Still another prominent paper pulished from Lahore was 
the Paisa Akhbar It was owned by Mahbub Alam, and was a 


15 Ibd 

16 Rtport 0/1 rfc« Naiht Paptrs puUIAtJln Punjab tfith I fie week ending 
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prominent nationalist paper It was widely read in the Punjab 
when there was still illiteracy on a large scale Us popularity 
can be measured from the fact that its circulation increased 
from in 1908 (o 13 500’' la 1910 No other paper was 
so widely circulated in the Punjab 

Gbadrites In America 

It may also be recalled that there was founded m 1913 m 
the United States of America a society named Hindi Sabba by 
Lala Har Dayal and Pandit Ram Chandra Pesbawan Its 
object was revolution It was a society whose aim covered the 
well being of all Indians the world over Composed of poor 
students and workers, it had spent more than one and a half 

lakh of rupees in 1914 on national work ’'Speaking at one the 
annual meetings of the Sabha Pandit Ram Chandra pointed 
out that by the generosity of “our labouring brethren and 
good services of the young students'* they organised thous 
ands and still had to organise more than one million Hindu* 
sfomej who were abroad from India With their comhisti 
efforts they expected “tremendous result for the increase of 
our national dignity and honour” on educational and political 
lines He added, “We are go'ng to publish literature in and 
out of India to show the ignorant politicians of India what 
kind of greatness the modern nations have achieved in the 
nineteenth century and bow the Indians have wasted and are 
wasting tfacir precious time in petty quarrels, frothy talks and 
poetical aspirations In the middle of this year we are going 
to send large deputation to all the civilised world and thence 
also to India to shake and wake the people from their slumber 
of centuncs The society was spending money and energies 
on scientific education and practical arts with the great care 
and in accordance to the best experts in different lines H* 
organiiers were sure that in the near future they would bring 
India up to the same level as the progressive nations all over 
the world 

In an inspiring appeal Pandit Ram Chandra at the end of 
his long address delicvcred at the 1914 annual meeting said 
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"India Is not and cannot five Kparate from the rest of the 
world India Hill have to jeiasrdr It* old religious quarrels 
and adopt a new system, the latest educational development 
and practical activities of the countries of the West including 
China and Japan, Voung Indian! rise up, read throughly, 
think deep, then go back to India and sueep it with modem 
Vital ideas and ideal) ’’** 

According to o weekly report of the Director of Criminal 
Intelligence, Government of India, dated 8 June 1915 (which 
was reported to be burnt and not kept on record by recipients 
other than Heads of Provinces) fberewas published a paper 
Gkadr by the Indian revolutionaries in Amercia The issue of 
14 April 1915 contained an announcement that the paper was 
printed In the language of the Gurkhas as wcl! as in Urdu, 
Gormukhi, Gu/ra(i, Hindi and Pushtu The leading article of 
this issue entieized Indian politicians, in pariicuiar Lala Laj* 
pat Rai, for subservience to the British rulers Even after bis 
deportation, it was said, Lajpaf Rai demeaned himself by 
pracliiing in British courts and addressing the presidingoCiC' 
er as "Your Lordship" He even brought an action against 
a Calcutta newspaper for calling biro a rebel The members 
of the Cfiadr parly, on the other hand, took a pride in being 
called rebels Tliey had nothing to do with "political orga* 
nisationt in India, the member of which think they will get 
independence by asking for it 

Several copies of a lithographed Urdu leaflet headed "An 
Appeal" and purporting to be signed by "Har Dayat of Eu* 
rope" and "Ram Chand of America'’ bad been intercepted m 
the post, by the Intelligence Department of Government of 
India The leaflet was an appeal (o Indians abroad to return 
to India and spread correct loformation about the war and 
how the tyranny of England and Russia would be increased if 
they were victorious. Rich meo were asked to pay the passage 
money of their poorer brethren and were promised that their 
generosity would be recorded In the history of iheir country *’ 

On the outbreak of Tirst World War a large number of 
Indian revolutionaries were in Germany They were supplied 
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with fundi by the German Government and it 

that they had also received money from Am-rica The c . 

members of the party were provided with credentials 

ingthemtoget any asststaocc they might require fro^m • 
man consuls in neutral countries The principal o 

party was apparently the preparation and distribution ofam*' 
British literature in all languages They published a wee 
paper called and also Issued a senes of pamp 
lets *• 


Press In the Sooth 

LiVe Ramanand's Afodetn Retlew of Calcutta, in theSouth 
G A Natesan w as doing yeoman service to the cause of na ‘o 
nahsm in India by publishing numerous political biographies 
collections or speeches by leading nationalist figures, an 
symposia of their views and thinking on the significant ques 
ions of the day All these publications are s aluable 
Indian nationalism At the young age of twentysi* 
resolved to bring out a monthly journal devoted to writi ^ 
advancing the cause of national progress He invited men 
thought and maturity— both foreign and Indian— intcrestc 
the welfare of India to contribute articles m the columns o 
hisjournal. The first issue of his JOJ"*’ 

appeared m January 1500 At the inauguration of IM 
movement against the partition of Bengal the periodical en 
lightened the southern people with the contemporary pr® 
blems of nationalism and exhorted them to devote themselves 
to the cause of national progress During the War days when 
the movement for self government gained momentum m In ^ 
the journal published m its columns speeches delivered bv t « 
political leaders on public pulpits, and annual gatherings o 
their respective political organizations The journal also gave 
articulate expression to the people s aspiration for self govern 
menl by commenting in its editorials from tiro” to time 

But the tone of the Madras Press was generally temperate 
In 1882, the ^HflifexAmirrum was established by G Subra 
mania Iyer and soon became the leading Tamil paper whic 
supported all progressive causes Among Tclueu pap«s, 
yirekarardhinl was a champion of social reform and And ra 
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Praktttkfka dMft with g^ral affaifj including politics la 
1900, (he number of newspapers and journals in the South 
stood at 161, 52 wereTani»l,32TeJugu. 17Kanflada,27Mala- 
yaUmandSl Hindustani** The leading amongst them, be- 
sides the three mentioned above, were Deshabhtman, Lolopa- 
kari, Vlkata Dal/i, Prapmeha Muram, Kerala Palriko and 
bianorama 

Towards the last phase of First World War there, however, 
appeared certain journals in Madras Presidency wh/cb soun- 
ded the note of British type of radicalism Among them the 
most prominent was the ftew India of Annie Besant 

Moslim Journals 

The beginning of the second decade of the twentieth cent- 
ury was marked by the growth of a new national conscious- 
ness among Indian Muslims Great political movements with- 
in the country as wed as in the West Asia were playing a 
significant role in moulding the political outlook of the indi- 
genous Muslims The growth of this new national consci- 
ousness also manifested itself in the sphere of Muslim journ- 
alism A good number of Cfrdu journals edited and owned by 
the Indian Muslims began to be published Among them the 
most prominent was Al Utlal Its first number appeared in 
June 1912 The story of the publication of this journal is 
related by Maulana Arad in the following words 

My political ideas had turned towards revolutionary 
activities before I left Calcutta in 1908 (for the Mid- 
dle East Sojourn) Contact with Arab and Turk 
revolutionaries confirmed my political beliefs They 
enpessed their surprise that Indian MusaJmans were 
either iDdilTcreat to or against nationalist demands 
They were of the view that Indian Muslims should 
have led the national struggle for freedom and could 
not understand why Indian Musalmans were mere 
camp followers of the British 1 was more convinced 
than ever that Indian Muslims must co operate in the 
work of the political liberation of the country Steps 
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must be taken to ensure that they were not exploited 
by the British Government I felt it necessary to create 
a new movement among Indian Musalraans and dccid* 
ed that on my return to India, I would take up politi- 
cal work with greater earnestness After my return I 
came to the conclusion that we must build up public 
opinion and for this a journal should be powerful m 
Its appeal *• 

The publication of (his journal marked a turning point in 
the sphere of Urdu journalism Within a short time it gained 
remarkable popularity The people were stirred by reading its 
contributions full of strong nationalist fervour It captured 
their imagination Day after day the number of its readers in 
creased — so much so that within the first three months all its 
old numbers had to be reprinted as every new subscriber 
wanted the entire set 

Like Al Hilal of Maulaoa Azad, Tne Comrade of Maulaoa 
Mohamed All also gave a new orientation to Muslim politics 
m India Not only did the journal expose the weakness that 
had crept iota the Aligarh Movement, it also became a “fire- 
brand” in disapproving (be alien rule in India Besides, it al- 
so exposed the raison d'etre oX the communal patriot who out- 
wardly displayed himfclf to be a staunch nationalist but re- 
presented in his politics the outlook of a rigid communalist 
The paper was to prepare the Indian Muslims to make their 
due contribution to territorial patriotism The weekly was 
careful about the prospects of the future when finally all com- 
munal interests had to be properly adjusted so as to harmon- 
ise and identify them with the paramount interests of India 
Its editor was keen to see the establishment of an inter com- 
munal federation of India as powerful and grand as the Unit 
ed States He had significantly called his ^aper “comrade of 
aU and partisan of none”” Its first issue came out on 14 
January 1911 


26 MaoUna Abut Kalam And. iadta fi int Freedom (New Delbi, 
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Rfprfjtlen 

Since ihc repeal of Lord Lytton’s Gagging Act of 1878 the 
Indian press steadily emerged St poftcrfiil force in moulding 
the Indifferent outlook of the Indian people Till J90S Jt 
continued to enjoy a considerable degree offreedomand play- 
ed a pbcnorocnal role m spreading aat/onal/rt sentiment* as 
well a* m strengthening the oationafist force* The fremeod- 
ou* publicity which the batf-penny newspapers are in a 
position to bestow upon any object to which they turn tbeir 
attention, gives them an enormous power But their power is 
not tnercl) the mechanical one of the searchlight So long as 
they provide information they are tolerated The moment they 
begin to think, they are quitely but firmly suppressed The 
popularization of nationalist feelings came in direct clash 
With the political and economic tnicresis of the alien regime 
which adopted repressive measures to curtail the powers of 
the Indian Press 

In 1903 the GoNcrnment of India proposed to amend the 
Oflicial Secrets Act of 1889 But it had to drop the idea as a 
result of the opposition from the nationalis elements Cokhale 
also opposed the amendment He sttougly objected to the 
provisions placing civil matters on par with naval and milt 
tary afTatrs Criticizing the ameodmeni he stated 

I would like to see Ibe oflicial who would venture 
to arrest and march to the Police Thana the editor of 
an Anglo-Indian paper But so far as Indian editors 
are concerned, there are, I fear. olTicers in this coun- 
try, who would not be sorry for an opportunity to 
march whole battalions of them to the Police Thana 
It 1 $ dreadful to think of the abuse of authority which 
IS almost certain to result from this placing of Indian 
editors, especially the smaller ones among them, so 
coroplcicly at the mercy of those whom they const- 
antly irriiate or displease by Ihcir criticism The 
proper and only remedy is to discourage the issue 
of confidential circulars which seek to take away m 
the dark what has been promised again and again m 
the Acts of Parliament, the proclamation of the Sover- 
eign and the responsible utterances of successive 
Viceroy* ** 
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Conlmuins his opposilion Golhalc ndded 

Nosshtrc Ihioughoul the British Empire is the Gover- 
nment so ponerfol relativel) to the govern^ as m 
India The press is. in one sense, Iile the Govern- 
ment, a custodian of public interests, and any attempt 
to hamper its freedom b) reprcsliic legislation is 
bound to alfect these interests prejodiciously, ano 
cannot fail in the end to react upon the position o 
the Government lUelf** 


At the time of passing the Vernacular Press Ad 'here was 
no Indian owned paper published in English in Madras F 

dency However, this vacuum was filled on 20 September 

when the first issue of The Hindu was placed before the public 
for sale G Subramania Aiyar was. from the inception of 
paper, the chief editor of nr HWo He was assisted m ms 
functions of editor by C K Mcnon, K Subba 

NatarajaAiyer— all of whom vvorled devotedly for the pro 
gress of the paper Gradually. Tfir H/ndu became the ceme 
of political activities of the moderate Congress leaders 
resources of the press were folly utilitcd to educate the pub i 
about the political significance of the first all-India politic 
body of the Indian intelligentsia In 1889 the paper was con- 
verted into a daily In its comments the paper was of libcwt 
outlook and sober judgment Against the suppression of 
Press freedom it also protested strongly on 7 August 1907 


Apparently there is to be no end to this persistent 
policy of repression The Government in its wisdom 
do not see that such steps will only complicate the 
administration of this country Instead of wasting 
their energies in this deplorable direction, why shou 
not they try to reform the administration by facing 
the problem boldly and sympathetically'’ Hunting o 
newspapers cannot possibly confer on the people more 
freedom and more happiness A hundred and fit y 
years of English rule in India ought to have improved 
conditions m this country to a remarkable extent Bu 
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we find no such advancement The responsibility for 
this slate of affairs lies w;lh the Goteromeol 

And !he paper ended its coramest with a quolation of Glad- 
stone 


It IS one of the unlforni and unfailing rules that guide 
human judgment if not of ihe moment, yet of history 
that when a long relation has existed between a nation 
of superior strength and one of inferior strength, and 
when that relation has gone wrong, the responsibility 
and the guilt rest in the mam upon the strong rather 
than upon the weak ** 

To curtail (he freedon of (he Indian press (he Government 
enacted the Newspapers (Incitement lo Offences) Ordinance 
VIII in 1908 The Ordinanccempowered the authorities to fake 
judicial action against (he editor of any paper which indulged 
in dissemination of views or comments considered by ofHaalt 
to be inciting to rebeilioo His press was liable to confiscation 
Seven prosecutions under the Act resulted in the coaSscaticn 
of presses, four of these m Beogal. two in the Punjab and one 
in Bombay Their securities were forfeited to an extent which 
bewildered (he public and alarmed (he journalists 

The projection of these repressive measures on the freedom 
of the press was condemned as uodemocratic, inexpedient and 
retrogressive by the nationalist forces In the curtailmeot of 
the press privileges was read the suppression of a powerful 
instrument of political educatioo and propaganda, a great 
means of popularizing among the masses the ideas of represe- 
ntative political institutions, individual liberty, and demo- 
cratic framework of secieties In the suppression of its power 
to express opinion indepCBdcnsly was witnessed by various 
political parties the curtailment of a popular technique utiliz- 
ed to propagate among the people their respective political 
programmes, policies and means of struggle for national inde- 
pendence enunciated by them from time to tune To safeguard 
the privileges of this powerful institution the Indian national- 
ists of all political views struggled jointly Under the caption 
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“The Duty of the Indian Publicist”, Sbri Aurobindo pro* 
claimed 


The nationalists of the country must now all co- 
mbine to ensure the continuity of their preaching not- 
withstanding what the bureaucracy might do It is 
foolish and dishonest to contend that wc must not sp- 
eak what we mean, that we must not preach our coun 
try men what they really require, that we muii delude 
them with untruths and half truths, that we must not 
rouse their enthusiasm, apjieal to their loiagmatioo, 
touch their feelings and work them op to a religious 
fervour We roust continue to inspire our countrymen 
to use a grave diligence in caring for high things and 
in making their national life rich and exalted The 
Indian publicists have no business to exist if they do 
not disseminate principles of national independence 
and freedom The bureaucracy wants to restrain our 
activity in (his direction not because we are al/ sdris 
mg the acquisition of freedom through dishonourable 
means but because from recent events they fear ih* 
immense possibility of a really dutiful and compete^* 
Indian press’’ 

At this critical juncture newspapers like The Statesman 
(Calcutta) appeared as the apologists of despotism and mouth- 
pieces not of an idea or of a policy but of tbe individual gri- 
evances of a self seeking politician whose influence bad wan- 
ed to nothing because he could not satisfy the new demand 
for courageous and disinterested patriotism Professing to be 
a liberal paper. The Statesman defended the despotic regulat- 
ion under which the Press freedom was curtailed and Lala 
Lajpat Rai was deported— a regulation opposed to all the 
baste principles of liberalism It also defended tbe coercive 
ordinance as a proof of tbe leniency and liberalism of bure- 
aucratic rule m India Calling itself a friend of India, it bad 
not scrupled to dissociate itself from ils brother friends of 
India, the British committee of the Congress, and sneered at 
them as ill informed nobodies After throwing the Congress, 
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tts principles and friends overboard in this extraordinary fas- 
bion, It had sdll continued to lecture the Moderates on the 
necessity of supporting the Government in its action of sup- 
pressing the freedom of the Press On the other hand, news- 
papers like Bands Afalram not only championed the cause of 
undiluted freedom but pooh-poohed the concept of peaceful 
co-existence between the bureaucracy and advocates of Indian 
nationalism It wrote 

Indian aspirations and bureaucratic autocracy can- 
not stall together, one of them must go The growth 
of the New Spirit had been to long tolerated m Bengal 
because the rulers, (hough alarmed at the new port- 
ent, could not at once make up their mind whether 
It was a painted monster Or a living and formidable 
force Even when its real nature and drift had become 
maaifest, they waited to see whether it was likely to 
be taken hold of the people They were not prepared 
for the enormous rapidity with which, like a sudden 
conflagration m the American pra/r/es, the New Spirit 
began to rush over the whole of India By ihe time 
they bad realized it, it was too late to crush it in 
Bengal by prosecuting a few papers or sirikiDg at a few 
tall heads For Ibe New Spirit ja Bengal does not de- 
pend on Ibe presence of a few leaders or the inspira- 
tion from one or two orators It has embraced the 
whole educated class with the unquenchable Same If 
Srijut Bipin Chandra Pal were deported and the Bande 
Afatram, Sandhya and other Nationalist journals sup 
pressed, the fire would not become silent, prevading, 
irresistible A hundred hands would catch the banner 
of Nationalism as it fell from the bands of the stand- 
ard bearer and a hundred fiery spirits rush to fill the 
place of the fallen leader ” 

Comparing a journalist and the bureaucracy the news- 
paper held that the latter bad armed itself with such “liberal" 
powers of repression that a journalist attacking it was like a 
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man with no better weapon than a pebble assailing a ^ 

panoplied from head to foot, armed with a 
supported by howitzers and maxim guns In • 
belligerency the paper alleged that no great truth or i 
been able to wm its way to victory in Europe without 

ching the ground behind it with the blood of . qJ- 

charged that even after the enfranchisement o I e 
Europe, the Russian bureaucracy refused with a * 

blindness to abide by the lesson of history, an * 

Its ground “inch by inch** with the people, ® * , a’** 

the flood of blood with which the country is ovcrfloodiDo 


To protect the press-the vital and J! 

of nationalism— the various newspapers and periodicals s & 
g’cd against the alien government co a belligerent eve 
radical journals challenged the very legality of the 
ion of foreign rale in India They deprecated the very 
to be dishonest and unscniplous For the perusal of tb p 
ral reader are quoted below two such specimens 
fromthecolomnsof the radical periodical Sandhya appe 

ing on 22 and 22 January 1908 respectively 


Oh brother* the litigation m the Feringhi s cout 
IS but a game of deceit. Where there is deceit ‘ 
hide and seek We want that the people of tms 
coontry should see the real (manifested) form ® * * 
FeringW Let the veil of the great illusion of the Fer- 
inghi be removed— no matter what may happen to t e 
Feringhi's lot This factionless, this abusing, for 
all this is the FennghI not responsible’ In fact, $ 
long as the dazzle of the FennghCs love is not 
ed, 5 ou will not go and sit in your strongho 
want to dispell this dazzle The Fenngh has not in- 
dulged m tall talk out ofauy desire for our welfare 
Vie want to explain but this much, that to the vanqu 
ished all conquerors are the same, equally oppressive, 
and equally persocnting The welfare of the 
IS impossible unless Fermghism is given up — 


IX lbK5.p.m 


U IW, p 161 
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vsreance IS for away if any reliance IS placed in Ihe 

Feringhi's word of hope 

In another writing the journal commented 

We do not get frightened at frowns We speak plain- 
ly not with the object of destroying yonr Government 
We know that by virtne of the soil of India none can 
for ever ejercise his authority here with the sceptre of 
Government in hand Tlie Musalraan is gone, and you 
will go also, no matter whether we abhore yon or pra- 
ise yon Oh Feringhi- you have not come to this coun- 
try to stay This is our liim belief— out living 

ion We only want to show you that whatever sort 

laws you make, we can deceive you at «cry ste^and 
we deceive you The more you increase " 

law the greater will be our 

laws and you will see the fun Stupid • >' 

ate the ruler of India simply by good 
have known by one scratch what your qualifications 
are ** 

Thus the radical wing of the ‘ ’’'ge 

sistently and openly proclaimed that the f ^ 
disabilities of the country was independence fr 
nation And this independence was to be won by brave d ed 
and self sacrifice on the part of young 'Z 

ones No stones were left unturned to 
mythology, ancient and modern historica c ' phases. 

especially the European literature of 

such illusitalions which justified violent rev ^ , 

claim Its inevitable victory ^ ‘ 1 ”’ nvitie! of 

vation. Kossuth’s militant politic^ oc i p Arjuna 

the Russian Nihilists. Ihe renowned 

and Krishna in Gila— all these were con i ypppg 

the columns of the press to impress upo ^ 

nationalists the futility of British ro e i Dutta’s 

continuous repression the dailies like Bhupendm Nath 
/ugunlor.Upadhyay’s Sandhya. Aurob.ndo Ghoshs 


3S Jtepori ouM.JVeitrel'es'WajieriiliBe.rol^ “ 
Febniiryl908(CoofdIXN<» 5 *99 

3« lMd,p 20] 
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iWoi/o'T: and TilaVs Priori and Mahratta and Faranjape’s 
Kcl preached with extraordinary success a political creed 
svhichuas dangeroas to thccominaance of bureaucratic ab- 
solutism and were threatening to become centres of strength 
round which tnan\ nationalistic forces gathered Under the 
repressive measure of the press ordinances Lalal^jpatRai 
ard Sardar Ajit Singh were deported In August 1907 the 
militant organ Bande Motrem fell a s ictim to the relentless 
campaign of press prosecutions launched b) the bareaucrac} 
on the ground of its publishing a letter to the Editor under 
the caption of * Politics for Indians” and the ofncial translat- 
ions of the /i/gartor crtic/ci in its issues of 27 Jane and 26 
July respectu el\ The mam purpose of the bureaucracy m 
starting this prosecution was to cons ict Anrobtndo, the mast- 
er mind behind the Bande Kfatrcm But thepros*cutiOQ ended 
la a diataa} fadan to tbs mmen»e frustration and rage of the 
who'e Angto-Iadian Press Aurobindowas CMCted but the 
printer was convicted Likewise lb» Jugantar pnnter was sent- 
ecced to two seats, Bipia Pal tostx months and Sushil Komar 
to fifteen stripes In 1903 prominent editors like Knshan Ko- 
mar Miira, Aswioi Komar Dott, Subodh Chandra Mulbck 
and fi<e others were detained without tnal For wnting two 
articles in Kesen considered to be seditious bv the alien rule 
rs Lokaaaoya Tibk was unpnsonn) in Mandalay jail for six 
years Cbidambaran Pilfaj m Madras and Hama Rao Rem 
Rao and oibers in Andhra were arrested The news of these 
depcrtations, detentions and arrests was published in the 
newspapers, jonroals and periodicals, drawing the attention 
of politically conscious people aD oser Icdia and making 
them ponder over the problems of naUooal significaow 


The repression made political onrest gam momentum 
More and more people enlisted in the cause of nationalism 
In order to suppr«s the newly arising national feeling it was 
decided by lb- alien authonlies ibat fresh legislation was es- 
sential to cert the cootiagexsries of the new situation threat- 
ening the very foundation of the ali-n rule in India A n-w 
press ordinance was protaalgated la 19ID ” It laid down that 
whenerer it appeared to the local government that any print 
iBg press in respect o'’which any secunty bad been deposited 


57 The foU test ef the PicS Act pablaied a Tke t>s£en RmCf 
CMiim.m0).\oLXI.E9 117 20 
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as required by Section 3 was used for the purpose of printing 
or publishing any newspaper, book or other document conta- 
ining an> words, signs or visible representations which were 
likely or might base a tendency, directly or indirectly, wheth- 
er by inference, suggestion, allusion, metaphor, implication or 
otherwise, to incite to murder Of any act of violence, or to 
seduce any ofiicer, soldier or sailor jfl the Army or Navy of 
King-Emperor from his allegiance, or to bring into hatred or 
contempt the Govemraeot in British India or any Native 
Prince or Chief under the suzerainty ofKiog Emperor, orany 
class Or section in British India, or to excite disaffection to 
wards (be said government, the local government might de- 
clare the secutity deposited and alt copies of such newspaper, 
book or other document wherever found to be forfeited 
Introducing the measure in the Legislative Council Sir Her- 
bert Risley had pleaded (hat some clTecfive instiument was 
essential to deal with a scclioo of the people who declared 
open hostility to the alien rule In bis view the number of the 
audience believing in seditious measures was increasing daily 
Hence the Act was designed to put down and prevent the 
growth of a political movemeot which aimed to subvert the 
alien rule and to make it impossible by terrorism 

Opposition to Repression 

This repressive measure was strongly opposed by nation- 
alist forces all over Indio Tbs enactment turned out to be a 
means of maintaining a section of the press m India in a 
state of perpetual doubt and anxiety as to when it might be 
called upon to deposit a very heavy sum of money as security 
under the Act It seemed as if the Indian press was placed 
constantly under martial law It appeared to possess none of 
the attributes which a law should possess It was not consider- 
ed definite and precise in its statement of what constituted a 
cause of action under it It depended to a large exteat on the 
whims of individuals in power Hence the measure appeared 
to be too wide and drastic And there appeared to be reason- 
able grounds for feehng (bat hereafter the honest and sincere 
journalism might be at the mercy of the executive especially 
when there were some Anglo Indian olhcrals who looked up- 
on every Indian politician only as an agitator and in a journ- 
alist Of publisher as a promoter of discontent against the 
prevailing exigencies This was a preventive legislation with a 
vengeance 
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Uie first important mtasnrt to irrish- 

Council was a measure to curtail a E'”' f ° ““fj „arters 
rd privilege which the country had pieced 

of a century H ">'> ! 'ZLs4d that the 
under the control of the executive fed, non This new 

penal code was amply sufficient to f “f ” ^^^es and 

MI made the forfeiture of security from P'"‘“E ^ „,pe„ls 

newspapers a purely executive act CbntinuiUE bis argume 

he stated 

The air in many places is thick with 

Muhtedl, antagonistic to the "'■Tuest.oued o»ti o_ 

ance of British rule and this is a feature of the situ 

ation qaite as serious as anything else 

When the hill was finally put to vote and ‘’“'"'^“1'^; 
Gokhale tried but in vain to keep the duration of '*■ 
for three years only Besides Gokhale . Coun 

other non^ffieial memh-rs in the ’7'”“’ The 

cil who deprecated the curtailment of press rreMO 
comhiuation of Judical and excutive ff ,7p.ov- 

appeared to be an unhealthy development of a ‘ ^ 

mg the resolution for amending the Press Ac ( p 

meeting of the Imperial Legislative Council at 
January 1914 Babu Surendra Nath Baneijea stated 

Wejonmahstsfeelasiflhe sword of Democles was 

hanging over our beads We may be right or 

be wrong, but that is our feeling Ours is a no 

ing and we are entitled to the wholehearted s 

and sympathy of the Government The 

press is the great organ for the ventilation o p 

grievances, it is the safety valve of the state 

the gift of British rule and we cherish it with 

looate ardour lu liberty may degenetato into li ^ 

hnl I ventnte lo bold that the atm of the law. socB 


ja J,«eto cfCcpil Krithm CcOmK, n. I. p «3 
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it tt wuhout hftps mnfoKcd by the Preif A«, is hag 
cnoigh 10 reach « and ifrong enough to dej? wtth if.” 

The proJfJt of the naltosal headers did not remain conSned 
lo ihe nmngi of ibf Imperial Legnlative Courcil It wat alro 
dealt With in the annual gaihrringj, confercnfea and weeting* 
of the vanou* lociO'poJitical OfgaouaiioBi To draw ibe sop- 
pott of a large numl^r of people over the burning problem of 
the day the nalionalitt*minde<l Intetligenlflacrilicued ihear* 
bilrary tHc of the political power by the alien rnJeri To them 
If appeared ineempaf ible with the ideah of Itberalnm. Speak* 
ing at the annual lonon of the Indian National Congrets 
held in 1913 babu tlhupendra Nath batu aiated 

Sedition nay patt. like the breath of wind and anar* 
chy nay raiie itt tratted locks in dark and unhoi) 
corners, but that may also go, but what will not go u 
the impression that a few hytterical newspapers may 
disturb the equihbrtum of the Government of India 
•ad bring it down head over heel* And this what 
happened in 1910** 

In ihe annual session of Congress ibat yeara moluiion 
for tepeaJing the Tress Act was moved and unanimously pass* 
ed The Congress reiterated its protest against its continuation 
on the Statute book Iteontioued to express concurrently 
similar views in every annual session In 1916 it placed on 
record Its strong conviction that the Tress Act of 1910 had 
proved a menace lo the liberty of the Indian press and had 
hampered the legimate cKpresston of healthy public opinion 
which was so essential to good administration *‘ 


a? Spttthtt «njn ritlitfttf ftsiii Se»er{ea (Madras^ O.A 

Nornn. J93a,pp IJJ.TS 

40 r4r Srsi/e" Coiifi’Mi ArW 

/n I9/J.P9S 

Cxprttiina h>««lewi on the tttnebsue i Cbaudhuri said 

Thii trbitrary Biatxttrial power ouihtto be dose awa; 
With T>ic axkinf tor accuntv means bmdintamilUtoneon 
a JourDalut*! neck tomtt wKh After (Ms has been done 
his fj}] mrens but » step forward Vthi.pp 1034) 

41 Itef«rt tiid}<mhialeiutl ContrtuhtU ot Lucknow 

«>i2b>30 December 1916 (A)tahat>ad, 19i?) p S6. 
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To emphasize their standpoint speakers at the Congress 
quoted from Milton’s A Reopagufaa in which he proclaimed 
that an essential of good government was to keep it in touch 
with the people, that “its ear should be placed near the groud 
so as to hear the rumblings of the populace,”** that it was the 
duty of the Government to sec that they acted m consonance 
with popular hopes and aspirations They also quoted Kautilya 
who laid down that a sine ^ua non of a good ruler was to keep 
m touch with popular sentimcDt everywhere Judged from 
this point of view the government was not in agreement with 
matters affecting the administration of the country The 
Press Act of 1910, conceived w a spirit of repression, had re- 
duced the Indian press from its position as an independent 
critic of the government to that of an lostiiution entirely de- 
pendent upon suffrance Esofcssing h« views A C Mazumdar 
stated 


The liberi) of the Indian Press is practieally gone and 
the highest tribunals in the land have declared them- 
selves powerless to protect it When the Act was pass- 
ed the extreme regour of the measure was admitted, 
but an assurance was given that it would be administ- 
ered with care and consideration Whether that assur- 
ance has been honoured more in its breach than in its 
observance may be left to tbejudgment of the public ** 

Despite the strong oppisuton offered by the nationalist ele- 
ments to the Press Act of 1910 there occured no change m the 
political e/dfur 91/9 appearing to be favourable to the alien 
regime The nationalist dements kept pressing their claims 
through the Home Rule League and the platform of the 
Indian National Congress By 1916 Ttlak and Mrs Annie Be- 
tant had become the leader of tbe nationalist campaign 
News of all sorts, both foreign and national, was minutely 
censored In sddiuon to the Jaws already incorporated in the 
Statute Book the Covernmeut had passed the Defence of India 
Act in 19 14 to meet any emergency arising out of the War In 
May 1916 the Government exacted and forcfeited a security 
ofRs 2,000 from jVfw /nifra, a journal edited b> Mrs Besant. 


4J Co^ren frrilJtntlMf HJJrfstts (Midm. O A Niiewn, tSMk 
P t:<i 
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and a tpokaman of Ihc Home Ruler agnation After a 
abort «hile aroiber itcutiiy of Ri 10 000 waa demanded 
from the latrc orjan On t6ianel9l7 Mr* Dcaanl was m- 
temed along whh her colleaguea Anindale and Wadia 

^frl Bcaanl had been ctpcctifls action cf this nature for 
lonclimc fn AVw //liflfoof I5ih /one ibe pubbihed an ad- 
dresi "To ny brotheri and aurera fn India” in aoficipation 
ofherieiefanent •‘UaleiafheOorcrnnertt can nuzzle the 
whole Indian Peru ai well at Reuler”, ihe wrote, ‘The sews 
of my internment will run round the world and proclaim how 
Lngland. figblinj; for liberty in Europe and posioj at its 
champion, it mare fatie to liberty in India than the is even in 
Ireland, it in India an autocracy, naked and unashamed, 
under which neither liberty of penon and speech nor posses- 
sion of property Is safe In the same iisue of the paper 
Mrs Desaot published a signed article in which she discussed 
how to carry on the Hone Rufepropapnda ifthe League was 
declared to be an unlawful aisociaflon ♦* 


44 Home(Fot) D Junel917,No 43M1 
4) Ibid 
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From the tinreal lead us to the Heal 
From the darkness lead uS unto Light 
Reach us through end through oursehes 
Anderer more protect us, from Ignorance 

A popolaf Shka from kaihoupnuhad 

D«$pjttf the strong <fenuoci«tiOfl of self-sbnegatjon and 
pesstmisQ and the adtoca> of as active approach to life bjr 
the social reformers of the moetecotb centur> the mass of the 
ladiaa people coatiaoed to be more or less to a state of 
stagnation- The strict regulations of the shastras and the 
shoriot, the absent of a proper system of education, the 
pbilosoptijcal pessimism of ibe colls and creeds and the on- 
denmniog of valets of life by centuries old monasticism and 
asceticism — had presented a false view of worldly life 

Moreover, to maistaio tbeir dominance of ibe social bier- 
arcbv the prjesiJy classes kepi tofosing a negative aspect of 
bumaa life They preached stdragya which generated escapist 
tendencies Infisenced by soch teachings sanyasis and monhs 
became the ideals of man Even the most rational and liberal- 
minded reformers showed reverence to them The msiinctise, 
tiapulsi>e and deep rooted sentiment of the peop’e was m 
their favonr Besides, there was also prevalent the tcndenc> of 
popular beliefs and customs and an unnecessary insistence on 
kismet (lueV) 


All these factors had combined to make social life far from 
d>oamie Tbis bacfcwardnesa had perverted the beliefs of the 
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Indian ptople m the va}idit> of worldly existence Life bad 
begun to be looked upon etsefitis!!y as a vjce, a misery and 
nstsfortune, which could be escaped only by renounces life it- 
self. Thus the state of toejal orgaohm conimued to decay la- 
stead of progressing— rclreaimg raiber than movmg forward 
As late as J9J5 Lah La;pat Ra» was complaining 

It IS true that India Is rather rinmohile. its masses are 
rather inert, and perhaps of alJ peoples the least afle* 
cted by changes tn the outside world They have been 
under the benumbing iotluence of a philosophy of life 
which keeps fbem contended even coder adverse cir* 
ccmstances, even when they are starving and base no 
clothes to hide their nakedness ' 

Foretaste for the Miterfal Side 

To free the Indian outlook from the retrogressive pheno* 
menon of negativity it was thought essential by public leaders 
to inculcate and develop a foretaste for the more material 
sides of human life It was considered essential by them toen* 
lighten the people that the life was real and valuable and wof 
thy of being preserved, prolonged and enjoyed And that for 
the preservation oflife each should endeavour for all and all 
for each Lala Lajpat Rai wrote 

The aim of education should be to qualify the educat* 
ed to think and act for himself with a due sense of 
responsibility toward society The aim of education 
IS to fit men and women for the battle oflife, we do 
not want to convert them Into anchorites and asce* 
ties * 

Among the militant nationalists Lala Lajpat Rai was also 
one of those public figures who were greatly inspired by the 
doctrine of Aarwff. Togo Lalaji found bis country’s people 
helpless ignorant and inactive The presence of an alien pow* 
cf m their midst had further appeared to have aggravated 
this state of a/Tairs Since the very inception of the nationalist 
movement in India Lafaji had begun to rake a keen inieresl in 


I Ujpst R»i, Young India (New York. B W Huebsch I9l6) p 230 
2. Ibui, pp 40 A 47 
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lU activities He displayed peat teal “ ’‘'j.ITin 

people for the cause of national progress JJ 

Western countries he watched the life with heen m = 
was enthused with activity and deterni,nat|on '“J” 
with conviction to change an order which appe 
become outmoded and 

rements of the prevailing times-things n 

jority of Indians were still unaware Tomaltehis im ^ 
active and ready to struggle for the attainment of a 
life he wrote 

Oar people require to he assiduously 

taught that there is no such things as - j, 

that Kama is always controlable and mao g 

one's own efforts as well as by changes in 

environment Oreater emphasis should be Im 

one’s ability to change, over-ride, or 

word to control his kama-hy thought and a"'”” 

thishfe, made possible and supported by social on 

vironmeols * 

Tagore's Coatribadoa 

-me upholding of the cult of A'ormo Yoga by the miWant 
nationalists also eoiacided with Rabmdra Nath g 
advocacy of the same Deliverance lay for him not in «nunci 
ation rie was eager to live his life to the full That is why, he 
never became a blind ascetic He believed that a man sbou o 
achieve his perfect success in merging his human indivia 
ty in the welfare of the common men He, therefore, a 
ed all bis life to serve his conolrymcn He was proud t 
himself the spokesman of a “defeated people” In *P'‘« o* 

devotion to mysticisrahispoemspersistentlyproclaim a 

is meant to be lived He found the attainment of freedom m a 
happy worldly life He staled 

I feel the embrace of freedom in a thousand bonds of 
delight Thou ever poorest for me the fresh 
of thy wine of various colours and fragrance tilling 
this earthen vessel to the brim Yes all my illnsion 


3 lfafo»al Education in India (linden. 

IWf) pp 60-1 
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v.i1i burn into iUominaiion and ail my desires ripen 
into fruits of JO) * 

There was perhaps never a poet more of the “earUr* than 
Tagore In many 1 poem he had proudly sung the beauty and 
iplendour of the “earth”. But he also liled the “earth”, per* 
haps alt the more, for her poverty and jmpcrfcciiODS, and 
also for Its Vitality in wordly life He sang 

How often, great earth, have I felt my being yearn to 
Bow over you, sharing in the happiness of each green 
blade that raises its signal bannner in ansiver to the 
beckoning blue of the sky. 

I feel as if I had belonged to )ou ages before I was 
born * 

His love of life and world IS again manifested in another 
writing He wrote 

This uorM IS sneer I do act wont to die 
I wish <0 dnetl in the ever«boming life of mao * 

Thus he pleaded for a life full of exuberance ond friend 
ship between human beings leading to the fullest expression 
of the mbora talents unaffected by jealous rivalries, race cults 
and economic or political exploitation 

Tagore had no sympathy with the religious devotees who 
isolated themselves from worldly existence m the lonely cor- 
ners of temples and mosques lie wanted to worship bis deity 
through action, to meet him in hard labour In order to esta- 
blish the communion of man with deity, he interpreted, the 
religious man had to take a share of the world burden and 
not try to run away from it Deity was to be searched for and 
found in the hard working of daily life and not away from 
the haunts of man In one of his famous poems he exhorred 


^ C^l/retrJfiae'rija>iJP/a/Jt’/AMmfra/tiiifirpfcre (London Mac 
mtllian A Co , I9SS} pp 34-4 

3 lb)d pp 431 

(London, Macmillan at Co , 1920) p 66 
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Lea\e this chanting and singing and tailing of beads' 
Wbom dost thou worship in this lonely dark 
corner of a temple with doors all shnt'^ 

Open thine eyes and see thy God ts not before thee I 

He IS there where the tiller is tilling the bard ground 

and where the pathmaker is breaking stones 

He IS with them in sun and in shower, and his 

garment is covered with dust 

Put off thy holy mantle and even like him 

come down on the dusty sot! 

Come oat of thy meditations and leave aside 
thy flowers and incense 
Meet him and stand by him in toil and to 
sweat of thy brow ’ 

Emphasizing again the significance of action Rabmdra 
Kath Tagore wrote in 1913 

The soul finds its freedom in action The more man 
acts and makes actual what was latent m him, the 
nearer does be bring the distant > et—to be The Up* 
anishad says, *‘In the midst of octiylty oionemlt thou 
desire a hundred years*’ In this field be has fought 
his mightiest battles, gained continual new life, made 
death glorious, and far frona evading troubles, has 
willingly and continually taken up the burden offresh 
troubles • 

The impact of such ezbortions bj Tagore was powerful and 
felt as Widely all over the country as those of Swaroi Vivek- 
ananda Of all the poets of the rcDatssance period under study 
be was perhaps the Only person to come out sO openly and so 
unequivocally for the newly emerging generation in India to 
support the cause of layman He called upon the poet of hr* 
day to be like the drummer and the trumpeter eulogizing the 
worldly life to achieve tbe mission of his existence He stated 
that if 3 poet living IQ this world should tbint^oF death and 
the beyond, who would serve life Let him engage his full de- 
votion to the worldly life Tbe fact that life is transient and 

7 Collected end PlaTr of P^ndr^ f,atk Tefore a 4 pp 

8 Rabudra Natb Tagore, (London, Macmillan & Co„ t947 

I&hed) pp 120-23 
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short should be enough to make him realize the importance 
of It and nothing could be more irrational and unimaginative 
than to rgnore It. |/is draroat/c poem “Nature's Revenge” 
shoivs the return of a Sanyasi back from his communion with 
the infinite to the world full of derirer and aflections His 
famous poem “Farewell to Heaven” displays bow little be 
cares for a heaven devoid of the least touch of human emotion 
and how much he praises the patience of the “Earth” which 
through the centuries has endeavoured slowly to build its life 
and satisfy the needs of Its people His feeling for 'Mother 
Earth* Hnd moving expression m the followms lines 

' Infinite uealih ts not yours, toy patient and 

dusky mother dusti 

You toil to fill (he mouths of your children 
hut food IS scarce* 

You cannot satisfy all our hungry hopes, but 
should I desert you for that, 

Vour smile which ts shadowed with pam 15 
Sweet to my eyes. 

Your love which knows oot fulfilment is dear 
to my heart 

From )our breast you have fed us with life hut 
not immortiafiiy, that is why your eyes 
are ever wakeful 

I w ill pour my songs into your mute heart, and 

• my love into your lose. 

I will worship you with labour 

I have seen your tender face and 1 love your 
mournful dost. Mother Earth • 

This passage itself is testimony to his intimale Jove for and 
Understanding of his countrymen, especially the poorest and 
lowest of them who are so closely intermingled in the worldly 
life 

These poems were read alf over (he country by millions of 
people Their contents inspired many of them to devote tbeir 
life to the cause of national progress and to the eradication of 
poverty from the cells and hutments of the downtrodden mas- 
ses of the country These poems were a very powerful instru- 


9 CollieleJ Poemt, 0 . 4, pp 15WO 
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ment in creating national consciousness Through his emphasis 
on Karma-Yoga that hte IS not empt} , nor despicable, that 
we should love our life and work for our country, that a man 
should use his life to realise and uplift the people all around 
him, Tagore became the embodiment of a new consciousness 
in the country 

Writings of Aorohmdo 

A reflectioa of the strong faith in the philosophy of ATizr/na' 
Togo v.as also witnessed in the early writings of Sri Auro- 
bmdo like Uryasie, Love and Death and, Perseus, the Deliverer 
which are not only mere poems but poems with a purpose. 
They reveal that selfishness is a great hindrance to the achieve- 
ment of the cosmic aim and often even leaves undesirable con- 
sequences behind Man should, therefore, endeavour his utm- 
ost to serve others, instead of solely serving his own motives. 
He should acquire the strength — mental as well as physical— 
to dedicate his life to a good aim The new generation should 
not imitate the lives of the Puruuravas or Gums who gave up 
everything for the sake of a cbarmiog Uravasie or of a Pnya- 
navada and thus m order to serve their own selfish ends let 
* down the high ideal of humanity and faded India In Perseus, 
the Detnerer, the author displayed the Divme (Nationalist) 
and Asurle (alien) forces struggling for mastery of India and 
concluded by showing that tbe Divine must always ultimately 
triumph o\er the yfjurlc paving an assured way for the pro- 
gress of humanity 

Such writings played a powerful role in moulding tbe out- 
look of the people Gradually ibey became conscious of the 
fact that life was rot meant to be renounced but that one had 
to work in this world and win prosperity and happiness. 
However, as soon as this consciousness spread, the people 
came face to face with the stark reality of their being enslaved 
by an alien power The peipetuaiion of this foreign element in 
their midst was a big obstacle in their life Hence they conclud- 
ed that unless they could activise themselves for the attain- 
ment of national independence they would be debarred from 
leading a free life In the Shaktl, a militant journal dated 28 
August 1909 there appeared 

An observation of ihe various objects in the universe 

wiU at once convince us that there is no life without 
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monofl Th5j »ppl/« lo a ceuriry as nflj as to 
anitnate and manlntatanafcrr Ifu is itationsry and 
(notfonirss. itt rotn K at hand, that motion is to a 
country as ton! ii to a body Again, it is a law of nat* 
urc that nhcrescr there Urrotion there is friction, and 
this latter at times results in lire Hence if a country 
tskeptmovinf friction foHows, and if the speed is a 
little aeceleiatetl sparLi ensure 

The writer conlintied that he was «n eslremrsl with a lirtn 
rcsohe to keep hif fOURtry always in motion and prevent it 
from stagnation Just as exercise was necessary for the proper 
development of the body, a country required for its complete 
evolution loire stinutafing mflueneet to quielen us latent 
powers Accordingly, with a view to adding to his country's 
latent powers he was accetcratinp its motion resulting m fnct* 
ton and consequent “ftre" Making another simile about the 
hamnermp of Iren and the active Me in a nation the author 
coniiRued 

hfy b-Iief IS that just as a piece of netal has to under* 
go anordeat of lire and to be exposed to incessant 
hammering before it can lake any shape, so if our 
down fjllea country will submit to stmilar ordeal there 
will come out of it a refenned and fully-developed 
country Sooner or later our country will have to pass 
through such a state before it attains a perfect condit- 
ion ConsequcDtly. I am of opinion that instead of 
keeping this sword of Pamocles hanging over our 
heads we should try to get through this anxious state 
3] toon at possible '• 

Karma-Voga 

The upholders of the new' belief emphasized that the forces 
engaged in the ttsk of national reconstruction wtU have to re- 
auuwo Xhetr attachment to yierjonal jiossessions and erijoj'- 
ments Instead (here was to be generated a strong revolu 
ttonary passion displaying Interest m the advancement of the 
country It meant the foregoing of individual egoism, family 


JO. JlipBH on Netlu Papers pMhhtJ in tht Bemhay Prttldeney /iJflhe 
«»i-k,nrf.n«4Seniembeit«»gContdl) No 36 p 909 
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and class interest In its absence there was an apprehension 
that confusion might prevail Writing m the Bande Matrom 
as late as 29 April 1908 Aurobindo remarked that a nation 
could not afford to haggle with providence or to buy Iib^y 
in the cheapest market from the Dispenser of human fate i nc 
sooner the struggle commenced, the sooner the fate o n la 
wasfought out between the forcesof progress and reaction, 
better for India and for the world Delay would oo'X 
their strength and provide opportunities to the enemy 3” 
of persons was required who could give up everything 
thc.r nation, whose sole thinking and action should be the sti- 
mulation of the movement by whatever techniques the momcn 
suggested or opportunity allowed Elaborating his stsndpom 
he added that the devoted servants of the country would 
mand neither ease nor superfluities, but only their bare mam 

tenance and “roofover their heads'* to enable them to wore 
for her The attiiudc of utter self-abondonment was the ti 

condition of success Sannyas, utter and inexorable, tyo%o, 
unreserved and pitiless, tfumuA. sAurno, burning and insati- 
able, roust be the stamp of the true servant of India Acaae 
mical knowledge, power of debate, laborious study of pro- 
blems, the habit of ease and luxury at home and slow ano 
tentative work abroad, the attitude of patience and leisurely 
self preparation were not for this era or for this nation 
sacrifice of which the mightiest y<yno of old could 
feeble type and far-off shadow, had to be instituted and e 

victims of that sacrifice were their hopes and ambitions * 

greatest must fall before the deity of sacrifice was satisfied 
With incessant enthusiasm and devoted passion Aurobin o 
continued to exhort Indians for national mission In one o 
his another writings he stipulated 


The ideal yogm IS no withdrawn and pent up f°*^'** 
but ever engaged in doing good to all creatures y 
himself standing up in the front of humanity, its lead 
er in the march and battle, but unbound by his works 
and superior to his personality Indians, it is t e 
Sadhana of India, Tapajya, Jnanam Shaktl that must 
make us free and great It is the yogm who must 


II. Handas Mnkherjee and Una Mnkerjee compiled and edited, 

AunblndowidlheNeyrTkM^tlnJnihm PoUnes, a conectioa oi 
Aniobindoswnimgs(Calnitu, 1964) pp 381-S2 
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Itand behind (he political leader or manifest wilhm 
him Ramda* must be born in one bod> with Shisaji, 
Mazeini mingle with Cavour 


These wrjimfs display lhal Aurobindo tvai occupied with 
the iJ-as of sersice and sacrifice before his departure Co Pondi* 
cherry in search of the so*cancd *'super*man** by renouncing 
the worldly life The idea of personal salvation or of >ndi 
vidual felicit) did not preoccupy his mind completely Indi- 
vidual salvation, flavins bis backward countrymen to (heir 
own fate, was anathema to him He came to the conclusion 
that the great aim of hit life lay in making bis countrymen 
conscious of their humiliating status Hence he d-cided (0 de- 
dicate hii life to the service of his country and the task of 
achieving her liberalino from alien domination So he entered 
active politics of Oenpal rn 1906 and inculcated the ipirit of 
nationalism through hii versatile and forceful editorials and 
articles m the OanJf Mairam and the Karmo}ogln In one of 
these writings he displayed his optimism in the rcteneraiion 
of India and laid down that the idea) of the Kermo)e>g(n was 
to build hit nation in a new form after centuries of humi* 
hation and degradation He wrote 

A nation is building in India today b*fore the eyes of 
the world so swiftly, so palpably that all can watch 
the process This nation is not a new race raw from 
the workshop of nature or created by modern circums 
tances One of the oldest races and greatest civilizat- 
ions on this earth, the most indomitable in vitality, the 
most fecund in greatness, the deepest 10 life, the most 
wonderful in potentiality is now seeking to lift itself 
for good into an organized national unity This is 
the faith in which Ibe Kormajogin puts its hand to the 
work and will persist in it, refusing to be discouraged 
by difliculties however immense and apparently itisap 
crable We are at the building up of a nation We 
shall devote ourselves not to politics atone, nor to so 
cial questions alooe, aor to theology or philosophy or 


12 Sfl Aurobindo Tht Jdeo! of Aorawiv/f" a colleciion of amdes 
pubtuhed In the Karmayogln a weekly review (Calcutta, Arya 
Publiihms llouie, 1937, Tourth Edition} pp i 5 
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literature or science by themselves, but we include 
these in one entity which we believe to be the natio- 
nal religion To express and execute it m life is what 
we understand by Karmayoga We believe that it is to 
make the Yoga the ideal of human life, that India rises 
today by the Yoga she will get the strength to preser\c 
It This IS the spirit of the Nationalism which we 
profess and follow ** 

Not only m the editorials and articles of hjs magazine and 
newspaper but also from the public platforms he emphasized 
the significance of the new phenomenon He was confident 
that Indians as men and India as tbcrf nation would make 
progress despite the serve repression by the alien rulers He 
proclaimed most emphatically that Indians would not die but 
live as a nation He added that the movement of nittonsUsTO 
was not guided by any self-interest, political or otherwise 
Certain forces are trying to crush its rising strength It bad 
always happened when a new gospel was preached But he 
made an emphatic prophecy 

Nationalism has not been crushed Nationalism is not 
going to be crushed whatever weapons are brought 
against it Nationalism is immortal 

In bis forceful style picked up from Swami Vivekananda, 
Aurobindo told bis countrymen to build up thoughts of re* 
moving alien domination from India He stated more or 
less 10 an assured manner that it was the thought that buiK the 
universe The mind alone was real The conscious and unwav- 
ering holding of a thought could eradicate all th* contradic 
tory forces opposing the deternination to be free and seJf-ex- 
criing It would assist in overcoming national poverty and 
hamiliation He stated, 

“Awake, awake, great lodia** rs aaojacuhtam which, 
said within the mind quietly by hundreds of thou 
sands of persons at a given hour, would produce im* 
measurable force ** 


IJ IbidppSAlJ 

14 Spreches of Aurobindo Chose fCalcotta Arya Publ^iiusa House, 
W8) pp 10-12. 32 & 140 

15 Ibid, pp 117 18 
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Equally ft ere the militants aware of the importance of bring- 
ing into prominence the drai^aelcs of Western civilization 
like despotism, imperialism, tbe forces of traditional privilege 
and tcllish compctiiion engaged in the economic Mpfoitation 
of the colonies in the orient Expostqg this phenomenon, the 
militants believed, nas bound to locutcate a spine ofpatriot- 
ism in the politically conscious communities and classes of In- 
dia The bnngmg into notice of the economic competition of 
the western bourgeoisie and aggressive forces ftould play a no 
less significant role in alienating the sympathies of the people 
from the then prevailing political and socio-economic insti- 
tulions in the western world Sri Aurobtndo, therefore, wrote 
“The process of human evolution has been seen by the eye of 
inspired observation to be that of working out the tiger and 
ope The forces of cruelty, lust, mischevious destruction, pain- 
giving, folly, brutality, ignorance were once rampant m huma- 
nity Wc see plenty of signs of (them) in the reeling back in- 
to the beast which is in progress in Europe and America A 
determined movement of reaction is evident no where per- 
haps mote than m England which was once one of the self- 
styled champions of progress and liberty ”** 

JIfaagsrad Clfa 

Tbe patriots also found their charter of national independ- 
ence in story of the Dhagarad Ciia sanctifying the inculcation 
of ibe spirit of harma'Yoga They discovered in the book the 
way of self sacrifiee for reconstructing their national life It 
became a gospel of action, a manual of how duty is to be per- 
formed without bothering over the consequences In support 
of the cause of lib'rly the people continued to draw inspirat- 
ion from Its passages 

The incorporation of these passages m the writings and 
their recital in orations from ibe public auditorium not only 
assisted in sweeping of tbe neglect of the ancient doctrine of 
Xorma-Yoja but was also acknowledged as a most vital means 
of creating political consciousness These ideas actually served 
as an instrument in ihe revival of a nation having no position 
in the comity of world nations They taught that life is not 
for ihe sake oflife but forengsgiag in unending endeavours 


16 Ibtd, pp. 71 & 74 
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for national progress That the individual s action v.as not for 
self finding and for self futfitmcnl but there was hidden a 
powerful meaning in ihe shkas ofCha which eaborted the 
individual to strxjcgle for the destruction of alien power Val 
entine Chirol admitted 

The Magrat Giia has been impressed into the service 
of sedition hy men who would have been as incapable 
of dabbling tn political as many other form of ertm'. 
had they not bwn able to invest it with a religious 
sanction There is no more beautiful book in the sacred 
literature of the Hindus, there is none in which the 
more enlightened find greater spiritual comfort, >et it 
15 the Bfiagrat Gila that, by a strange perversion, the 
Hindu conspirator has sought and claims to base 
foatid texts that josify mardet as a divinely inspired 
deed ** 

During his enforced isolation m Mandalay Jail Tilak re- 
interpreted the scripture of G/ro in modem style His ecm 
mentary gave a new and convincingassertion of the theory of 
Kerma Yoga He propounded that the Glia was not a book of 
cotd philosophy, but a guide to everydav life for all It i^ a 
treatise on the science and art of Karma Yoga Through it he 
also emphasized that the Gtta presented the ideal of action 
tox Lokasangrasha.ie for social struggle It was irrefutable 
that the individual improved oa(y with the refoimatioo of the 
world around him 

The author also displayed, with simplicity and absence of 
conceit, how the idealistic philosophy could be utilized for a 
solution of ethical and national problems He put up before 
the people the practical aspect of the problems facing them 
and also suggested practical solutions To those who believed 
that this wordly life was m-aoingless and if anyone inflicted 
injustice and croelty on them they should go on tolerating 
them sil-ntly, he told that if one followed the ordinary com- 
mandments prescribed for everybody IS all religions, such as 
* Do not commit murder’ « **Do not hurt others’ , “Act aeco 
rding to moral principles”, • Speak the truth Respect your 


17 ValeQtiaeChno!,/mfraa (London The Ttmet OSet 1910) 
p.30. 
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elders and your precejitor»”,*’Do not commit theft or adult- 
ry", etc, where was the necessity of entering Into these puzzl- 
ing questions'’ But he would in reply ask them so long as 
every human being in this world has not started living accord- 
ing to these rules, should virtuous people, by fbcir virtuous 
conduct, allow ibemsehes to be caught in the nets spread by 
rascals or retaliate and protect themselves'’ Assuming for the 
sale of argument that some villain had come, with a weapon 
ID his hands to kill )ou, or to commit rape on your wife or 
daughter, or to set Cre in your bouse, or to steal alt your 
wealth or to deprive you of your immoveable property, and 
there was nobody there who could protect >ou, then should 
you close your e)es and treat with unconcern such a villain 
saying '*Ahtmsa Paromo Pharmak^" or should you, as such 
as possible punish him if he does not listen to reason’’'* 

And Tilak gate a definite and emphatic reply (o ibis pro- 
blem, which was indirectly a bint eahorting the people to 
sirugcle against the alien **villain” ruling their country for 
etatufifs and <l<pei*inB them of their natural birthright of 
independent estsience He found his answer in a shka of 
Menu quoted below, and advised his countrymen to do 
accordingly 

“Manu says 

“such an alcia}in, that is. villain, should be killed 
without the sligblest compunction and without consi- 
dering whether he is a preceptor (guru) o» an old man 
or a child or learned Brahmin “ For the Sastras say 
on such an occasion, the killer does not incur the sin 
of killing but the villain is killed by his own unrighte- 
ousnesss '* 

Of the three Bengali newspapers that began to be publish- 
ed soon after Bengal Partition explicitly demanding national 
independence— the Sandhya. the ffavaiaktl, and the Jugan- 
far— the last-named achieved the greatest popularity It was 
founded' m Ay Vrrwrfra iftrarar Ghose,a ArnfAcr of 
Aurobindo, and by Bhupeodanaih Dutt, only brother ofSwa- 
mt Vivekananda The /ugonrar set itself to uphold the cause 


IS BalCangzdharTiUk, Biatmad Clia Kakasya or Karma 

Yota-Stutra (Poost. 19)5). pp 42 3 
J9 ibid, PP 4)4 ' 
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of n...cnM l.terat.cn as a '''■ 87 * 

cal mosemam Ifs amphasa on tbc ag.tb' 

gral Kadanrn coataiaad J'^rtaa'al saorld, ’tha bigb 

rtcogmlionoflba raal.ly of “IVcal.sl.c sc.anca. Es- 
appaacauan of tha achasamants b„ng f'ad- 

sant.allylbaa.mortbajonrnalss^ol K ^,1 

anta closar to hfa. to prose tbe aq > 

otbar peoples Its profess, on of fa.tb can ^ tra«o 

da beaded ••The age of the G.ta again in India . 
qnotmg lb* fansons slokai 

God (1 a Krisbaa in tbe Goa) has ‘ 

ant of Bharta.nbaras« there lo t, dad, n^d 

oosnMS and ihe rise of unogb - • ^ ^ 

.ncamat. asa.n I Lr. 

(era) to rescue the good, to ,a y«c 

and to establish ’ 7 ,'^kH.rwa. or era 

(tbe era »bicb preceded tbe I""'" * „c j„d 

of darkness) nben ‘ ttfsacred land 

unngbteonsness was spinning np j dber 

of India under tbe hands God by be- 

nuscreants engaged in wickedness. Ib 
coming incarnate again and jonr of 

disciple Anuna to doty, re-establisbed th. king 
nghteotsnns m India 

Refcrrrng to the degradauon and ^'h^barf 

age/agnnrar lamenU-doser.be fad “people 

grinding of their servitude, tta "TTo. Observation closed 
sverc being broken to pieces ^e paiw ,nde- 

wid. a lioiea. vision of .be India •/ '»= '^rored. 

pcnd-ntfUgofrisbteosnessonfarled.h. q the 

plagne and famine controlled, her " and fleets 

highest point of seicniificdcvrfopinent. her ^ and 

going forth to nse the onlim.ted « 

nghteoQsntss of India for the benefit of h- 

Jagonror at tbe same umese. forB. m a """S 

ttie plan bv which nalional liberation was .0 ac^ 

articles form a oannal of direeuons for Ui. army 

30 Jtovvro.kobea«;»rtr.JB.irfoi-*eS<*a»' J'”''*^' 
fCoaMU. No. 7». P ^35 
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Will tbe Bengali worshippers of fear from the 
shedding of blood’ The number of Cnghsbmen in thu 
country IS noi above one laVb and a half, and what 
IS tbe number of English ofScials in each district’ If 
>ou are firm in yoar resolution joo can in a sirgls 
day bring English rule to an end Lay down your life, 
but first taVe a life The worship of the goodess will 
rot be consummated, if you sacrifice your lives at the 
shnaes of independence without shedding b’ood ** 

Reassuring the people of iheir indorufable strength the 
doctrine of Kerrre-Yega was propounded with freaterempht' 
SIS when /ugenur of I Febniaty 190S wrote* 

You people possessed of indonitaWe power, who have 
forgotten jourowm honour, those severe austeritres by 
smue of which you attracted those greatnen sink loto 
that deep meditation Churn up tbe ocean of your 
own power and raise from it the mass of wealth which 
can datory demons You w'll) obtain immortahtv 
Chum the ocean of time and in Its water, clear like 
crystal, you will find that it is from your power as tub* 
jects that the birth of Parasurama. the destrover of 
Kshatrryas. took place, that it was decled with th® 
mass of jour wealth, that Sri Rama Chandra, who 
was affectionate to hi$ people, came down to the wor- 
ld, that it was for protecting you that Ravana was 
killed.. Compare orce this glory of your past with 
what you have become and what you are going to be. 
and you will fully realise what you will have to do 
now ** 

The V uion of the fuiors and confidence in the will of hw 
people also inspired Tagore to proclaim openly 

Vt'e dead toi-st awaken and etnerge out of tbe rreshts 
of fear and heaped op abuses of life— must awaken at 
this hour of gJonous dawn to take up our appointed 
place in the midst of the wide awake world “ 


21 I1W1.PP 63S-3« 

12, tte^crtofNetrrtPfffrr raSSmgSApnl 19CS, No 25, p 219 
23 Coilefted Poms ead PiajtpfRg&itirm ffatkTesoTe.a 4, pp 3**'- 
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S{mtf!(*rrocrtl)r (he fx>ct Inew tfi*t the iitaiBmcnt of free- 
flon wat rot an <a\y ta»k. Many ehitacln were bound to 
h»raJ»lhc*tru|g!e for freedom Out be cibotted the people 
rot lo be afraid of ihctn but to move ahead to the poaJ 

>ou f/itf} t/neie-hsade^l, if tlaan tee balled 
«f*rnit)ou In *»torny and dark rljht. Oh uafortu- 
rate'lffampi are rot fifhted. itill jou are to lra\e! 
alore ard li(htinB your own hcarl-ribf.** 

Influenced by the prrachirtt of Gita there had ari’ien fn 
India a flew cult of hi'eo'Vedantrim, which formed the *ery 

»a«l and eiienc^ of what misht be called N'eO'Ifindui’rm. 
/udfed from mewfern ttardardi thou|h the colt looted defec* 
ti'e, yet tt wai certainly an ad^ancemeut over the old obteu* 
ranilii phtlotophy «hkh had turned our country totally Im- 
poteei. It had been leetinftto rejijtc the old ipiritual ideal* 
efthe race flftt ihroujjh monkiihnepailoPi or mediaeval ebs* 
euraatiim but by the ideaU/ation and rpirdualiratiort of the 
rorerere and aefual relationi of life, ft demanded, ihereforri 
• jociil, econoni- and poMicai reeon»truction of the entire 
indifenout fabric Itt tdbettntt did not believe in individual 
murder* or daeoitict fbey were for erpamred rctelt, tempt* 
finf with the am;^, ratiinp the itandardt of revolt, and car* 
ryini on a fterillj war airaie^y To thi* eUa* alto belonged 
iJha! parmanand Me pfayed a very li^niticant role liLe Lord 
Krifhna In temporarily teUtotfattnlnf and feactiri/iR^ I ala 
Ifar Diyalwfae, dtuppointedwKh thefailumor revolution* 
arid of SavarLar era. wa* (radually hecomme an efcapisl. 

In the couTic of hi* ttay in 1910 at the Trench Colony La 
Martinique in South America, Lola Mar Da>al told Dhai 
parmatiand that Cauiama Ituddha was hit ideal then" To 
keep the body and foul ro;ether be uied to eat totneihinj; and 
that too, *rariR(tly. N’ot to speak of condiment* or chilliei, 
even common lalt wa* eschewed by him Tor long period* in 
the morsfne* and cvenint* he locked himself up in a cave on 


N Tsfore, AWW/4 (Calevrra. Vishvabbarsli. llCSSiiXp 7X 
25. Ja //lifuht hat refettnS to ibeBtfCeba leaiimei. htoeiher name 
hai been etren M i»u«h houowr. U’riir* Jit “Orly a frtsi prorhn 
ctB found a tvceettful cbvrcb**, Hu Bodhliaiita Dotiilat, of count, 
concerns buOdbUm. 
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the hillock and practised upon himself the austerities of a 
saint 

One day Bbai Paramanand put Lala Hat Dayal this ques- 
tion “What good Will this penance of yours yield? How will it 
benefit you, India or the mankind? Long before this Gauta- 
ma Buddha undertook many great religious exercises But 
how did he help us‘> Looked at from one angle it paved the 
Way for the slavery of India *’*• 

Lala Har Dayal kept mum Bbaiji began to speak frankly 
“Do you want to found a new religion? If yes, then you have 
already traversed a good distance Kow please go to the U S 
and do some work there You will have proper scope in that 
country Swann Vivekanaoda bad laid the foundation of a 
new movement Let alone Gautama Buddha Make Swami 
Vivekanaoda your ideal This idea! is bad’y needed by India 
and the rest of the world *’ *’ 

It would not be irrelevant to know soroethins about the 
discussions the two used to conduct Says Bhatji “My own 
View IS that all the religions and creeds are a kind of fraud 
upon mankind The German Emperor Frederick, the Great 
nienttoning the names of three of the world s greatest pro- 
phets used to say that the world had been deceived by three 
great imposters, I contended (hat by adding one more fraud 
to those already existing he would only multiply the number 
of creeds Would it not bemueb 1>-Jjjyjjnr Juro io^o to the 
U S and propagate the ancient culture of the Aryan race?”** 

What was the outcome of these deliberations A month's 
stay, mutual discussions and talks bad the desired eflecc on 
Lala Har Dayal Hjs heart began lo cherish hopes again The 
world, be had been forsaking and running away from, attrac- 
ted him once again After many days* discussion Har Dayal 
agreed that he would go lo the Harvard University and m one 
or two years’ time make it the centre of the new work But he 
Was not prepared to accept the conclusions of the Vedanlic 


26 Facu cited by ijiiarraavira, Lala Har Deyol And Herolulfonary 
Mortmtntofni i3lner (New Delhi ladao Book Company 1970) 
PP t44 j^yillre 
’27 lb d Ibid 
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Khool '‘Very well,” Blial Pamanand remarled. “if not Ve» 
dania, Jft it by Samkh/a by Kapib Tfia main thing k to im* 
prfj* on pcopis’* mind the sptritua} glory of Aryan Philoso- 
phy and to retail to menory the examples of leirdsnialofthe 
ancient Ar> an sages and saints **** {Kapila actually influen- 
ced Uar D3>al WnU jisrt proof of it ) 

^f«s^m Asriiealns 

The Impact of the doctrine of Aarmfl-Joga also became 
manifest in the renaittancc taVing place in the Muslims of 
India though under a dilTercnt name The pioneer and harb- 
iorerof this new fbanye was Mohamm*d IqbaJ The prob* 
lem that set Iqbal thinking was not merely a religious or to- 
cut one but also political Ife felt that the Islamic philosophy 
bad departed from the tine demarcated by the Prophet and 
besides, fcir pairjotic feelings s»efeio;ured by the stark reality 
of the afgretiire wetiera nationalism encroaching on the ex- 
istence of the Lasr In f real anguish he watched the politreal 
scene of bis day «hicb presented a dismal, disappointing pic- 
ture Turkey was speedily advancing towards disiniegratton 
Persia was bring victimised by the imperialist rivalry ofBri- 
ram and Crariit Ruisia Afghanistan appeared >0 be no better 
than a vassal state And finally, his owo country, Ilincluscan, 
was not only torn by iniefual dmension but appeared to be 
backward This gloomy picture provoked him to ponder seri- 
ously and diagnose the real cause of the evil undermining the 
very vitality of the social organism His study of sociology 
and history assisted hint in the process He found that the ele- 
menu responsible for the oriental decay and backwardness 
were those philosophical cults which since centuries had in- 
culcated the mental aptitude of self-negatiOD and self aband- 
onment It was especially true in the case of Islam, felt Iqbal, 
which had lost its vigour and vitality a* a result of the impact 
of the Hellenic philosophical thoughts, especially the neo- 
platonic ideas These alien impicti led to the transforming of 
Islam from a dynamic creed of life into a creed of pessimism 
and meditation, inculcating an iRdifTerencc m the Muslim's 
outlook to life Like Islam, the other current philosophical 
systems of India too played a vital role la wcakeamg the mo- 
ral fibre of the individual by teaching him to sttalo salvation 


M Ibnl, p 143 
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of self by running away from the world In order to rid him- 
self of his difficulties Iqbal summarized this entire approach 
in the following lines 

That which is called hfe is naught but /brgctfulncss 
% It is slumber, indifference, intoxication and unconsci- 
ousness ” 

To him the East, specially the Islamic one, was an entity 
without knowledge, power and creative urge It appeared to 
be bolding heaven in m thoughts Worshippers in temples 
and mosques appeared (o be emphasizing it 

A major part of wh'it was preached under the name of 
mysticism appeared to Iqbal actually artificial or superficial 
Its only atm appeared to mould men to renounce their active 
worldly existence full of stress, struggle and exertion and 
devote themselves in the mysticism of salvation Such an ap- 
proach led to the regarding of life as a sheer illusion Over 
this decay of the Mussalman ]qba) lamented 

He that used to maVe sheep bis prey 
Now embraced a sheep’s religion 
The poet philosopher was anguished over the decline of 
the poliiical power of the Muslims He stated 

They lost the power of ruling and the resolution to be 
independent ” 

He also referred to (he physical, spiritual and moral dec 
line of the Muslims 

Their palms that were an iron became strcnglhlcss 
Their souls died and (heir bodies became tombs 
Spiritual fear robbed them of courage 
Lack of courage produced a hundred diseases 
Poverty pusillanimity, lowmindedoess 


30 My cnticarn of Plato i* d reeled** wrote Iqbal to Nicholson 
‘ agaiost those philosopb cal cystems wh cb hold up death ralber 
than Jjfe as tbcir ideal systems which ignore the greatest obstruction 
to He namely matter and teach us to run away from it instead of 
absorb ng it Muhammad Iqbal The Secrets o/S«// (Lahore IWO) 
pp XXII XXtIl Also see pp 56-7 

31 Muhammad tqbal traos R A Nicholson The Seereit of Set/ ot 
Atrar-i KkudI (Lahore (940) p 54 

32 Ihd 
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The VfaVefui Uger »a» bulled (o ilumbcr 

by the jhefp'j eharai 

)Ie railed h)S drrhne Mora! Culture ** 

The demoralir/ng doctnftc cane (o be challenged and atta* 
ciifd b> the leaden of Muilim renatfiance HcKeter, Iqbal 
w^s not the Drat pjjjlojopber lo bting tnto light the obscurity 
and oui'inodednrsi of iIdi philosophy He was preceded by 
several etninent Muslim tbinken, notably Jbu*Taymiyya and 
Shaihh Ahmad Sirhindt But iheir criticism was academic, 
and could nnt be much help in eradicating the impressions 
of unii)ism from the Islamic body politic It uas only with 
ihe emergence of Iqbal as a leader of Muslim renaissance and 
the appearance of his writing 44irflr./‘AAiid/ or Seereis 0 / Self 
In 1915, that the repudiation of the pessimist culls took plate 
israr-t-fkhuJl pla)ed a significant role in removing from Isla 
mic thought all that was believed to be retrogressive, alien, 
fictitious and Impure by Iqbal leading to the decline and de* 
gradation of Islam as a temporal world power It elaborated 
(he doctrine of life into a powerful philosophy of action 

In this study i( will not be possible to elaborate m detail 
all that he pu( In his Asrae ft is better to coniine ourselves to 
some of (he salient features of the concept w hose central idea 
IS available rn s letter written by Iqbal to hii friend and 
teanililor ot hii Seerelt ef Self into Engiuh, Dr Nicholson 

The letter starts with Iqbal's empbaiis on the human ego 
or personality as the basic value and. really speaking the 
condition ofeaisJencc He laid dowo that not only should an 
individual not renounce his ego, he should endeavour in every 
possible way for its manifestation m order to bring it to per 
fection And this process of perfection and development of 
(he ego Is to be achieved not in some environment detached 
from life and matter, but through struggle and stress In the 
world of time and space Iqbal goes on (0 state 

Life IS a forward assimilative movement It removes 
all obstructions in its mar^ by Assimilating them Its 
essence is the continuing creation or desire and ideals. 


33 tbid.p SS 
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and for the purpose of its preservation and expansion 
It has invented or developed out of itself certain inst- 
ruments, c g , senses, intellect etc In one s%ord. Life 
IS an endearour for freedom ** 

Iqbal continues his letter 

That which fortifies personality is good, that which 
weakens it is bad Art, religion, and ethics must be 
judged from the stand point of personality ” 

Besides writing personal letters to his friends, Iqbal org- 
anized a regular campaign through his articles m the Muslim 
periodicals and journals He exhorted there the people to 
adopt an active outlook towards life A year after the publi- 
cation of Asror f Khudi appeared one of his articles in 1916 
In It he wrote that the ultimate end of all human activity was 
life— glorious, powerful, exuberant AU human act most be 
subordinated to this final purpose, and the valoe of every 
thing must be determined in reference to its life yielding 
capacity The highest act was Chat which awakened tbe/r dor- 
mant will force and nerved them to face the trials of life 
manfully All that brought drowzioess and made the people 
cot to look to reality around, on the mastery of which alone 
life d-pended, was a message of decay and death There should 
be no opium eating in art ’* 

Though he was greatly disappointed by watching closely 
the aggressive teadenci'S of European nationalism during his 
stay there, jet certain aspects of European life had created a 
powerfu} impact on him He gained inspirattoo from the izn- 
roeose vitality and activity of those countries, Ihczeslof 
the people to take the initiative and the courage and confi- 
dence to change the order not suitiog to thsjr liking He had 
a vision of the tremendous possibilities before humanity Iqbal 
realized while in Europe that people could think, plan, and 
attain many scientific inveotious and things which his own 


34 The fuD text ottbe Utter quoted by Prof RA NichoUcn m the 
mtroductiOQto the 5err<rr0/'rAe7<(/',atraiulation ioto Easluh of 
yOfar-i Khudi (Lahore, JWOJ pp XVIII i XJCL 

3s tbid. pp xxn & XXllL 

36. Muhantaiad Iqbal. * Our Propbeu cnticism of contemporary 
AnbaQ Poetry", Tht ffr» Era (1916). p S( 
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countrymen were not e\ca endeavouring to attain When he 
returned to India he took with him the determination to make 
his own countrymen active lonards worldlyexistcnceand dis- 
card the repulsive doctrine of renunciation Presenting an 
ideal to his people he called 

Rise, O thou who art strange to life's mystery 
Rise intoxicated with the Wine of an idea), 

And idea) shining as the dnwn 
An ideal higher than Heaven— 

Winning, captivating, enchanting man’s heart, 

A destroyer of ancient falsehood 
Fraught with turmoil ** 

In 5'eerers of the 5e//he had discussed the dynamic rela- 
tionship of a perfect individuality to its environment and gave 
a stirring interpretation of the role of man m the universe 
He wrote 

Ouild tby clay into a Man 
Build thy man into a World ! 

The path of life is contained m action 
Ansa and create a new world • 

Wrap thyself in ilames be as Abraham I 
To comply w itb this world which does not favour thy 
purposes 

Is to llmg an ay thy buckler on the field of battle ** 

But the most significant idea in his book was Iqbal’s posi- 
tive affirinalion of '‘desire* as the most essentia) element cn 
hancmg the forward movement of life He described ji as ‘a 
noose for hunting ideals, a binder of the book of deeds*’* 
And fn India where t( had become the roost essential conven- 
tion to repudiate the worldly life of desire, at least in tbeory 
if not wholly in practice it was realty a very courageous step 
to assert the supremacy of desire in such words 

Life IS latent in seefciog. 

Its origin IS hidden m desire 


37 Muhammad Iqbal, n 29 pp 26-7 

38 Ibid pp »S-90*od92, 
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Keep desire alive in thy heart 
Lest thy little dust become a tomb 
Desire is the soul of this world of hue and scent 
The nature of everything is a store-house of desire 
Desue sets the heart dancing in the breast, 

And by us glow the breast is bright as a mirrou 
It gives to the earth the power of soaring, , 

It IS the Afiisr (guiding Angel) to the Moses of 

perception 

Desire keeps the seif in prepeiua] uproar 
Negation of desire ts death to the living 

These writings of Iqbal played a very significant role in 
activiziog a large number of the intelligentsia, especially 
(hose of his community “On its first appearance the Asrar i- 
XAudi look by storm ibe younger generation of Indian Mos- 
lems Iqbal stirred the dead with life They began to lake 
creative interest in matters of national progress Inspired with 
the zeal to do something in the socio religio political hfe of 
the country some of them joined the ranks of Islamic nation- 
alism, while others became adherents to the nationalism de- 
fined by the Indian National Congress and other militant na- 
tionalist organizations which were secular m character App- 
raising the contribution of Asrar^i Khu/fi to the bringing up 
of the nationalist minded Muslims Maulana Mohammed 
Ah wrote "We could sec that in the veins of thy marble too 
a fiery Quid was flowing 


40 Ibid, pp 22-s 

41 Comment by NicbolsoB. Ibid, pp XXX dc XXXI 

42 >1aoUoa Mobamed AIi. My Lift A Frogmtnt (Lahore, Shaikh 
Muhammad Ashnf. m2), pp 167-68 
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You aU know that "unity Is strength" and unit} can 
only be achesed when there is love and s}mpaihy bet 
ti een the members of a socfei} How that lore is to 
be created^ There is nothing that brings people to- 
gether more readily than breaking bread on the same 
table It Is my belief to unite our different races toge- 
ther I consider that the greatest ideal for us is to 
form a nationalnv To attain this Ideal, sentiments 
should be similar and that can be achieied by social 
intercourse Ho community can look forward for subs- 
tantial progress without inch intercourse and simila- 
rity of sentiments 

[Speech by The Gaeknar of Baroda in Bombay in 
January, 191$, The Indian Review (Madras, J9I1), 
Vo! Xll.p 167 J 

The contact with Western socio political ideas brought 
dbout 3 new social consciousness ansong people educated thro* 
ugh English medium Principles like the equality of opportu* 
nity for all made a great impact on their thoughts and ideals 
This powerful influence 'helped in generating a rational and 
scientific outlook towards the existing problems Recognising 
this contribution of the West Aurobindo wrote 

Whatever temporary rotting and destruction this cru- 
de impact of European life and culture has caused 
It awakened the desire of new creation, it put the re- 
i treerg led/sa Spent facia ts-faca welk Jifatv! c-asdeieaas 
and ideals and the urgent necessity of understanding, 
assimilating and conquering them ’ 


1 ShriAurobiodoOhuse, The JtemihsatKe in Mia, (Chandernajar, 
Fraoactak Fubhshmg Itouse, 1920) P 30 Also see pp 313 
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With the gro^i th of this new consciousness the lateJligent- 
sia became intensively engaged m the movement of liberation 
to ameliorate the condition of their countrymen Howe^er, 
these people came under strong enticisra both from external 
as v>ell as internal elements They were told that while they 
were displaying a strong displeasure towards the political and 
racial supremacy of alien elements m India, there existed an 
equally deplorable inferionty complex in iheirown socto reli- 
gious sphere It was imposed by certain advanced sections of 
Indian society upon backward sects and castes, (bongh they 
were all kith ond km ethnically as well as traditionally Criti- 
cally examining this dichotomy of Indian life the eminent 
scholar Hans Kohn complained that in this situation the Eu- 
ropean nations could only look with contempt upon Indians 
Thus m the struggle for emancipation which nationalism was 
carryiQg in the East, the political element was far more is 
evidence than the cultural and social The political character 
might indeed mould the outward form of the struggle and in- 
spire with passion but only when it aiiaioed a social and cul- 
tural character, would it acquire a greater significance * 

Because of these external pressures nnd lo order to silence 
the criticism from within, and no less due to such Western 
writings as John Stuart Mill’s essays on ‘Libertv’ advocating 
ibe sustenance of political freedom by social freedom, the 
Indian mtclligentsta began to examine the lodiao social struc- 
ture, religions, customs and conventions It was this inquiry 
that led lo the growth of the modern movement of social re 
form popularly known as the Social Aesaissance From here 
onwards the socially-conscious intenigentsia acted for an 
equitable distribution of social power This urgent demand 
made its first expression with the rise of the Brahmo Samaj 
Movement under the leadership of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, 
later to be sustained by the Ramafcnsbna Mission ted by Swa- 
rm Vivekananda, and a number of other similar movements 
like the Indian National Social Conference set up in 1SS7 
The Brahmo Samaja marked, in the words of Mrs Annie Be- 
sant, the "awakening of the Indian nation from the slate of 
coma" produced by the East India Company and without 
awakening it was natural that, confused and bewildered, find- 


lUfiS Xoba. ii Ullker East 

(tcodoe CcerxeRouiladxeasd Soar Ltd 1933} p 43. 
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mg herself helpless in the grip of a ntw sod foieign emhza- 
tioo, and with the masses of her people superstitious and ig 
norant, divided into endless sub divisions having no sense of 
unity, she should be impressed by the achievements of a strong 
and imperious rule, and accept silently the assertion that the 
West was the model to be imitated * 

The organizers of the various movements devoted themsel- 
ves to the much-needed task of social propaganda all over 
India In writings and speeches these social reformers pointed 
out that India could not remain content with the unity of a 
segmented but privileged fraction at the top of the social 
hierarchy The various social strata would have to either as- 
cend or descend to reach a common level They felt and said 
that the superior social classes would have to be merged and 
identified with the lower classes, castes and strata They were 
quick to realize that unless their campaign organized to wrest 
political privileges from the alien regime was linked with the 
eradicating of social evils and the introduction of radical re- 
forms 10 Indian society the unnatural social stratifications 
generated centuries ago would prove sot an insignificant hin- 
drance to the achievement of their political goal Hence they 
became the votaries of drastic change in the social set up 
During the course of his Presidential Address delivered at the 
thirteenth Indian National Social Conference held m 1899 
Rai Bahadur Lala Baij Nath pointed out 

We require not only ourselves to recognise but also to 
bring home to our less favoured countrymen, the fact 
that no Society can hope ro prosper where artificial 
restrictions or class pnvil^es prevent individuals 
from putting forth their best powers both to their 
own and their couatry*s advantage, where the high 
are prevented froB) sympathising actively with the 
low and the mean, where the standard of virtue is 
neither the same as il was jo its own past nor what it 
IS m the most progressive nations of modern times 
We have long defied the moral law * 

J Assie Beiant, India J Sottan (Midru, TheosophjcaJ Publishiog: 
House 1930), 0 92. 

4 C.Y Cbmiamani ed Indian Saaal Reform a collectioo of origi&al 
papers on social reform tbc Josnee Raoade s speeches id National 
Soc at Confereoce and PresideDtal addresses at the Social Confer 
eace etc (Madras, Thompson & Co , 1901} Part 11, p. 216 
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Educated people mteresled tn the socjal amelioration of 
India vvere deeply pained by the 'bickerings and divergencies 
of sects and creeds "niese were, in ihcir view, eating the scry 
vitality of the social organism “Slate of Hindu Society was*’, 
lamented Lala Lajpat Ra}, “bad and ‘rotten’ Without neces- ’ 
sary changes the whole social fabric was m danger of giving 
way and ‘burning’ the nation down in its debris ’ * 

The Kcalness of Indian social life and thought induced 
intelligent criticism from the members of the educated groups 
The anomalies of the society were glaringly limelighted As 
late as 1903 NH Setalvad was complanimg 

We are enemies of no one but ourselves if we try to 
delude ourselves into the belief that wears a single 
nation, one common throb of life animating this vast 
humanity Socially we are at a very low ebb, and all 
our social bars are so many impediments m the path 
of our progress India is divided into Hindus Maho» 
madans, Christians and Parsis and the first aeain 
with sub>castes and subMinisions, which never frater. 
ai$e Hon can there even be a real unity with such 
conflicting diversities The enterprising Parsi with 
his womenfolk goes his own way which never crosses 
the path of either the Hindu or the Mahomadan who 
leaves his women at home to rot in neglect and igno 
ranee of mind ComtBerciai ties do bring them toge- 
ther but they leave these ties of fraternity when their 
office doors close upon (hem * 

The question was posed how many of those engaged in the 
political agitation against the oppression of the British bure> 
acracy had either written, spoken or pondered seriously over 
their own millions of men suffering from social oppression 
and injustice In such circumstances the talk of a national 
govemmeni with a niw vision of political reconstruction for 
India would make them the laughing stock of the civilized 
world A people with (bejr inner life debased, their women 

5 Lalo Lnjpat Rax K Collection of fait writ d£S and speeches (Madras 
CaacjlJ & Co ISOS) p. U’ 

6. NJt.Selalvad Our ./mSon /tenew (Madras, I90S), vot 

IX, p ni 
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lUiteraie, ignorant and they themselves suffering with out* 
moded prejudices and subject to the oppressively one sided 
usages and customs, could oever expect to take over and en 
joy great political privileges and rights All attempt in this 
sphere without making the inner life well developed, both 
morally and physically, must culminate in disappointment 
Presiding over the 3Ist Session of the Indian National Social 
Conference held at Calcutta on 30 December 1917DrPra- 
fulla Chandra Roy stated 

We stand to day on the threshold of a new era in our 
history as a nation New ideas high aspirations are 
pulsating in our hearts A wave of democratic move- 
ment IS spreading all over the world It cannot be ex* 
peeled (hat India alone will remain a mere passive 
and Silent on looker unaffected by the time spirit , 
while the echo of S^ora} or Home Rule is reverberat* 
ing from one end of the country to the other, — while 
ambitious schemes of political reconstruction are be* 
ing propounded by every section of the people— while 
gorgeous visions of a United India are capturing our 
imaeination — loud protests of indignation are raised 
by classes and cominumiies amongst us which we can 
no longer lenore Why is there this note of discord^' 

In the view of (he social reformers the fundamental defec 
ts of (he whole Hindu social organism was that it adhered to 
the status quo The perpetuation of this stagnation enabled 
the social set up to avoid change as far as possible and main- 
tain (he outmoded norms of Ufe or social conduct But the 
maintenance of the status quo did not appear to be an inspi 
ring ideal (o (he social reformers They believed that change 
IS the 'aw of nature and life An organism which does notim 
bibe that spirit of dynamic change and adaptation to the re 
quirements of time b'csrtie outmoded and obstructed the pro- 
gress of the entire social organism This very stagnation, in 
the view of these social reformers, was responsible for the 
political subjugation, social prostration, economic poverty, 
and disease Rabindra Nath Tagore stated 


7, Prtfulla Chandra Roy, ’The Problem of the Depressed Classes , 
Indian Itmev (Madias 19lt) vol XIX, pp l}-4 
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In her (India s) vital organs the dead weight of her 
social organisations has been fatal to her and has 
produced a gradual paralysis of her living nature 
The educated community of India has become insen- 
sible of her social needs They are taking the very im- 
mobility of our social siruclure as the sign of iheir 
perfection and because tbe healthy feeling of pain is 
dead in tbe limbs of our social organism they delude 
themselves into thanking that it needs no ministration 
It is like a man whose legs have become shrivelled 
and useless, trying to delude himself that these limbs 
have grown still because (bey have attained tbetr ulti- 
mate salvation ’ 

The movement for social reform was organised from the 
summit of the social structure Nowhere was it the result of 
an upsurge of protest against miseries The reason was that it 
was the Western educated upper middle classes^which were 
politically conscious of their times Besides the earnest apti- 
tude for social progress and improvement they wanted to face 
the alien ruling elements by breaking their own isolationist 
position and by bringing with them tbe lower strata Hence 
they desired and worked for tbe growth of national unity 
Such an attitude was visible when Brahmins and Vaishyas be- 
gan advocating the removal of untoucbability But the move- 
ment could not be intensified on an extensive scale The acti- 
vities of the social reformers mainly remained confined to 
their annual conferences and public addresses from time to 
time However, with tbe emergence of political agitation 
against tbe partition of Bengal, and tbe swadesht and boy- 
cott movements, reforms in tbe social sphere were actively 
taken up For the first time the nationalist elements witnessed 
the strength of (he masses and realized what a great role tbe 
illiterate people of tbe lowerorderscould play m intensifying 
the struggle for national independence To utilize the masses 
on an extensive scale for their political cods they thought it 
necessary to speed up their advocacy of social reform 

The Servants of India Society 

On 12 lune 1905 was founded the Servants of India Society 
m tbe belief that if nationalism had to become a dynamic 

8 Rabisdra Natb Tasore. NailpfutHm (Loodoo MacniUan & Co « 
1920 Fourth cd ), p 12S 
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force, ibe various commanitics, cas(es and sects would have 
to unite 10 a common eodeavoor of national uplift and give 
impetus to Ibe already prevailing spirit of nationalism The 
society's manifesto proclaimed 

The growth during the fast fifty years of a feeling of 
common nationality, based upon common tradition 
and ties, common hopes and aspirations, and even 
common disabilities, has been the most striking fact, 
that we are Indians first, and Hindus, Mohammedans 
and Parsees or Christians afterwards, is being realized 
JO a steadily increasing measure and ibe idea of a uoi* 
ted and renovated India, marchiag onwards to a place 
among the nations of the World worthy of her great 
past, IS no longer a mere idle dream of a few jmagi> 
native minds, but is the definitely accepted creed of 
those who form the brain of the community, the edu- 
cated classes of the country Attachment to the land 
of our birth is growing into a strong and deeply cher- 
ished passion of the heart The results achieved so 
far are undoubtedly most gratifying, bet they only 
mean the jungle has been cleared and Ibe foundations 
laid The great work of rearing the superstructure bas 
yet to be taken in band * 

The prospectus of the Society laid down 

Our essential condition of success in this work is that 
a SufGcient number of our countrymen must now 
come forward to devote Ibemselvcs to the cause in the 
spirit 10 which religious work is undertaken Public 
life must be spiritualized Love of Country must so 
fill the heart (hat all else shall appear as of little con- 
sequence by Its side A fervent patriotism which re- 
joices at every opportunity of sacrifice for the mother- 
land, a dauntless heart which refused to be turned 
back from its objection by difficulty or danger Equ- 
ipped with these, the worker must start on his mission 
and reverently seek the joy which comes of spending 
oneself m the service of one’s country ” 


9 Text received by the eaort«yofDr HN Kamrv Vresideot of Ibe 
Seeiety 
ja Ibid 
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These jdeals played a very significant role m regenerating 
and renovating Indian nalionatism They hid doun that nat* 
tonal life should be considered and overhauled as a whole and 
not in fragmented comparlmenis The regeneration of India 
demanded not only political emancipation but also social and 
cultural uplift and reconstruction 


The Matioual Social Reform Conference 


The nationalist clerrents also started taking active interest 
in the programmes of the Indian National Social Reform 
Conference, an organisation parallel to the Indian National 
Congress though the held of activities was quite distinct 
While the Indian National Congress primarily focussed its at- 
tention on various political reforms (he Indian National So- 
cial Reform Conference was endeavouring to unify Hindu so- 
ciety through social reform The founder of this organization 
was Mahadev Govmd Ranade whose services to the growth 
of nationalism and the zeal rorsocialcbangewereof profound 
significance Inspired by the zeal and enthusiasm of Ranede 
there came to jom the movement prominent personalities like 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwarof Baroda. Telang, Chandavarkar, Rag- 
hunath Rao and others All these leaders pointed out they 
had been introduced to a new civilization which bad gamed 
ground in the country and ii would be well for them to keep 
their country in order They owed a duty to themselves and 
to the nation In order that Indian society might grow accor 
ding to new ideas social reconstruction was essential The 


swelling feeling of patriotism which had affected all Indians 
alike demanded that they should place before themselves a 
definite ideal of Indian nationality Political progress and the 
tnaintenance of sound democraitc ideas were simply incompa- 
^tiblewith perpetrauon of social prejudices as they prevailed 
•t« days, o? thftvc fosafatVvess At tha awwaat nwaung oC the 
in » ^ National Social Conference held on 2B December 1919 


Indian ’’ Narayao Cbandavarkar stated 

at Amrits' - 

June 


alls for equality of opportunity for all, high 
The age c\ cb and poor Democracy is more a social, 
and low, I force and must find, to be heaflhy, its 

than a politn.*^ ^ f home life and social life to make our 
life first in ou 
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polHicaJ and industrial life wholesome Thai is the 
call of the times to tis from the spirit of age ” 

Welcoming the delegates at the thirteenth Indian National 
Social Conference Pandit Maoohar Lai Zulshi urged that 
national eHicicncy should be the central idea of the social re* 
form propaganda Preference to social feeling over sectional 
selfishness should be fhefundamen’a! dictum of all social re- 
form programmes He appealed for raising the standards of 
the depressed classes, and the abolition of early marriage and 
enforced widowhood He stated further 

A study of Indian History shows that while the Hin- 
dus have not lacked the individual virtues, while they 
hate been second to no other community in, for ins- 
tance, integrity, courage, generosity and personal de- 
\ottoii, they have been lacking noefiilly in social vir- 
tues, in public spirit and natural cohesion, and in my 
humble opinion their downfall may be ascribed in no 
small measure to this great national defect 

The resolutions passed at the annual sessions of the Social 
Conference emphasized the need to improve ihe conditions of 
the depressed classes and the relaxation of caste restrictions 
and la organize work in social reform like approving mono- 
gamous marriage and widow rcmarriace, post-puberty marri- 
age. and the start af mtcr-caste marriages 

The Caste Sj'stem 

The social reformers felt that the greatest hindrance to all 
round national progress lay in the institution of caste among 
Hindus It fostered exclusive and centrifugal tendencies m the 
social organism whatever advantages it might have conferred 
on Hindu society in ancient times It prevented the growth of 
genuine social solidarity and product strong complexes and 
feelings of superiority and infitnonty The whole gradation 
from Periab lo Drahmm was an clement of injustice, splitting 


11 Summaiy Report puWijhed mi (Madras. 1920) \o) 

XXt p 32 

12 Summary Report of the Proceeding* appearing m the /ndlaa tteiiew 
|Madras,)9l7) vot XVIII, p 18 
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net), equal by nature, into fractions based not on the natural 
standard of persona! qualities bat on the basts of birth This 
separateness had inspired persons to help only the members 
of their parncolar caste Tbrs mcaat nepotism Besides, noth- 
ing cocJd be more injurious than the fact that the various de- 
legates at the annual conferences required separate kitchen 
arrangements for everybody It justified the famous saying 
that 12 Rajputs must base I3 cooking pots Thus caste had 
been an instrument utilized by the enemies of progress In 
1916 Manohar Lai Zutsbi stated 

Caste, as *e see it t«sday, is the greatest monster 
which ue have to kill And when T say this 7 do not 
merely mean the outward forms of caste, though these 
are bad enough in all CDOscience, but even more than 
those. Its toner spirit, which makes every Hindu, some- 
times inspue of himself, think in terms of caste It is 
this anti-national spirit of pride and etclusiveness 
which we must destroy and replace with the sense of 
man's dol> to man irrespective of birth and rank 

In one of its early annual sessions in a resolution on the 
caste system the Indian National Social Conference called up- 
on the leaders of the Hindu Community to tale practical 
steps to introduce inter-dinisg and inter-marriage among the 
various sub-sections of the leading castes in India with a view 
to promoting the growth of a feeling of solidarity amongst 
Hindus in all parts of India 

Besides the workers of social orgaoiaations the leaders of 
the Indian National Coneress bad also started taking interest 
in theuDificaticQ of Hmdn society The exigencies of the poll 
tical situation lopell^ them to cniicize and disapprove of 
the existing social, caste religions and racial distinctions 
Thev pointed out the uselessness of the distinctions with the 
introduction of the new capitabstic system whereby economic 
necessity had compelled the members of the upper classes to 
adopt professions fons'rly confined to the lower classes only 
Addressing the Bengal Provincial Conference C R Das stated 

In onr social structure of today, there is not the sligh- 
test “Varaoasram Dbarmn’* of which the shastras tell 


13 Ibid. 
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uj our Brahminj bavcfiven up Jhcjr Brabmmjcal vo- 
cation (hey arc clerks, lawyers, barriesfers, judges, 
owners of shoe stores, lessees of disitllenes they are 
adepts in the blundering reception of mispronounced 
texts but of the ahastras they know little and care less 
As it IS with Brahmins so It is also with Baidyas and 
Kayastbas' Then why should these people boast of 
their Brahamimsm and Baidyaism and Kayastbaism 
We boast of our Htoduism. bat with our false pride 
of caste, we are stabbing Hinduism at its source 

Like the leaders of the Indian National Congress import- 
ant figures )R the Hindu Mahasabba had also started thiakiag 
in terms of introducing changes in the institution of caste 
Despite the fact that in pleading this change they were main- 
ly motivated by the idea of consolidating Hindu society aga- 
inst the other religious commuoiiies, their attempt was pro- 
gressive one at least from the lliodu point of view Compla- 
ining against the rigidity of the caste system in his welcome 
address delivered in the meeting of the Hindu Sabha in 1918 
the Maharaja of Kassirebazaar slated 

While caste was intended in ancient India as a social 
insurance, it has degenerated m our day into a school 
of endless bitlerness and hostility Today it preac- 
hes the gospel of hate and ciatnps individuality We 
seem to have gone very far away from the spirit of 
times which established caste in its original sense '* 

Imbued with the progressive spirit of patriotism the nati- 
onal leaders appeared to have made a realistic endeavour to 
modify the old spirit of caste exclusiveness They pleaded ar- 
dently in their public speeches and writings that since the de- 
mand for self rule and national independence was based on 
democratic principles the Indian people should also democra- 
tize their social relations and reconstruct the existing social 
organism on democratic doctrines sudi as equality, liberty 
and fiaman ngbis The tfteare of natiooal progress could sot 


14 De/hbandhu Chlitaranjan Voi, A CoIlecUoa of ipeecbes (Calcutta, 
Rsjen Sen A B K Sen. 1936) pp <1 2 

15 The Maharaja of Kassimbaiaar, ' Ca«« Then and Now", Indian 
/tevtew (Madras. 191S).vol XIX, p 151 
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be made by keeping side by side narrow compartments Gok- 
hale stated in 1907 

I want our men and women, without distinction of 
caste, of creed, to have opportunities to grow to the 
full height of their stature, unhampered by cramping 
and unnatural restrictions The situation requires us 
to devote ourselves to the service of our Motherland 
in an earnest and self'Sacnfictng spirit In working 
for India, we shall be working for the land of our 
birth, for the land of our fathers, for the land of our 
childrren And if we do this our Motherland will 
yet march onwards and again occupy an honoured 
place among the nations of the world 

The intelligentsia also appealed for unity, friendship and 
toleration The school, the college and the court were to be 
open places for all to enter, regardless of caste, colour and 
creed Even in other social matters, the line of differentiation 
should be thinned with a view to its ultimate disappearaoce, 
till religious belief became a matter of an individual's coa> 
cern / 

The Depressed Classes 

More acute than the problem of castes in Hindu social 
organism was the problem of the depressed classes Any end* 
easour to aroclioralc their condition id the past was frustrat- 
ed by the priestly castes who were unwilling to negate the 
modification of SAaj/raj and Puraaoj or to disturb the cou* 
rseof Hindu life built up by their ancestors However, with 
the beginning of the Hindu social renaissance the depressed 
classes problem was frequently and earnestly discussed by the 
socially well placed and politically conscious intelligentsia In 
their writings and speeches at ibe meetings and conferences 
they said that to remain indifCerent lowards the problem, of 
depressed classes was highly incompatible w ith general norms 
of national progress The principles which impelled the higher 
classes and castes to ask for political justice for themselves 
should actuate them to display social justice to the lower cla- 


16 Speeehei ff/Cofol KnjinaCokhate ('Atdtis GA Natesan aod co , 
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S5?4 Only then «ouM they be judgied fit to attain tl e objects 
of tbetr national desire A D Subedsr, s social reformer, 
pointed out 

The movement for the elevation of the Depressed clas* 
*es IS a composite movemeni of civilization and of 
progress, and is a very {mportsni manifestation of 
that stir for national rejcflcraiion, which has already 
begun There can be no substanliat or lasting pro* 
press of society as a whole unless jl affects all classes 
The elevation of the Depressed classes will supplement 
the general movement and give it reality solidity and 
strength ThecIToris for improving the condition of 
the backward classes is only a phase of that new spi- 
rit in a national life which seeks to express itself in 
many forms” 

A prominent advocate of the elevation of the depressed 
classes was the Gaekwar of Satodawbo professed advanced 
liberal views in the socio political spb-re He was deeply 
moved by the degraded social and economic conditions of 
these people and determined to change the forcibly created 
social stagnation Exhorting hts countrymen to overcome these 
artificial social obstacles to unity he stated 

While other countries regard a large population ns a 
source of strength we deliberately refuse to use as a 
national asset one suth of our number Here m In 
dia we are eommittmg the greater crime of National 
Suicide Surely il it lime that we should lake steps 
to join hands with these untouchable millions and so 
be able to claim justice respect and inHuence os a un 
ited people 

After 3 strong argument against the theory of untoucha 
bleness* and against (be intolerance of the upper classes (he 
Gaekwar urged not only Hindus but the Government as well 
the duty of eradicating tn all earnesiRCSS this social vice He 
stated that a Government within easy reach of the latest tho 
ught with unlimited moral and material resources, such as 


17 M 0 SubeCsr The Etevai on of the Depressed CDsses , IniTan 
Kevieyf (MidraJ 1909) vpt X |>p 7.I9-50 
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there was in India, should not remata content with simply as* 
sertiDg the equality of men under the common law and mam* 
taming order, but must sympathelicaily see from time to time 
that the different sections of its subjects arc provided with 
ample means of progress The declared policy of the Govern* 
ment of India to let the social and religious matters of the 
people alone except where questions of grase importance were 
involved, could ce^er be appreciated by the forces of national 
reconstruction.** 

The Social reformers emphasized that the modem era was 
the era of brotherhood, that the world was moving rapidly 
towards the realization of the great ideals The technoiogical 
and industrial advancement of the time was demanding from 
the advanced classes the establishment of closer affinity with 
the poor It had become the cardinal caron of the progress of 
human civilization They also pointed out that the national 
regeneration of India depended to a significant extent on the 
establishment of social efficiency roatlcmg no differeuce bet* 
ween the lower and upper cla<ses The lower classes must be 
ratsed in the scale of inteHectua! and social life to occupy their 
proper place is the social hierarchy before Indians could call 
themselves a nation Lata LajpatRai observed 

At present they are nowhere They are with ns, it is 
true that they are not of us Their fidelity is being put 
to a severe strain and unless we recognize the justice 
and humanity of their cause and recognize it in time, 
flo blame could attach to them if they were to sepa- 
rate themselves from os and join the ranks of those 
who are neither with us nor of us ** 

The reformers also appealed to their countrymen especi 
ally those of the upper classes, to remove the barriers of bigo- 
try, arrogance and superficial pride in the higher gradations 
of (heir social existence They exhorted them to permit the 
downrodden people, like washermen and barbers, to progress 
according to their talents and intellectual meats with no un- 


is. "The Depressed Claisej", Indian Reriew (Madru, 1S09), voL X, 
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natural obstactej In their way and with proper arrangements 
for their education 

They also pointed out that due to the penetration of these 
social discrepancies In their society they were left far behind 
in the race of human progress when their position was revie- 
wed in the contest of aggregation The sum of their national 
poMer could never be large as long as a big portion of their 
population was held as untouchable In order to build up a 
new civilisation and give the whole Indian social organism a 
new Vitality the reformers exhorted their countymen to eradi- 
cate (he oppresjiie tradiKoos of social exploitation and to 
foster a sense of human freedom In this transition of Hindu 
society from medieval into modern form the reactionary val- 
ues would have to beremosed Only by the pursuance of such 
benevolent policies would India be renovated And only then 
could there lake place real reconstruction of Hindu society 
Addressing the meetiag of the I>epressed Classes Conference 
(R 1913, Lala Lajpat Rai also pointed out 

The higher Hindu Society to-day lives under the same 
degenerating induences as the eatly slave owners did . 
Unless we are prepared to respect fellow-men and treat 
all as 'persons’ we are only sowing the seeds of the 
destruction of our own self respect ond dignity It is 
to be remembered that national decline bar its origin 
tn oppression upon others, and if wc Indtaot desire to 
achieve national self respect and dignity, we should 
open our arms to our unfortunate brothers of the de- 
pressed classes and help to build up in them the vital 
spirit of human dignity We are to-day being pressed 
down by the dead-weight of the ignored Depressed 
Classes We must float or sink with them In their str- 
ength IS cur strength and so tbeir weakness our fall ** 

At the same Conference Sir Ramakrishna Gopal Gatidar- 
kar pointed out in his Presidential address 

We have intercourse with people of all classes and all 
countries We do not consider any of (hem untoueba- 


20. lajpat Ell ’’The Dtprcssce Cbuses”. Imitan KerUw, (Madras, 
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ble Is It then right to brand as vnlouchable our oun 
fellow countrymen with whom wc have had intercou- 
res for 3000 years, with whom as a matter of fact we 
actually have close relationship in one way or anoth- 
er 

In 1914 came World War I It released new forces and 
generated a new outlook. Political as well as social reformers 
started thinking of social problems as an integral part of the 
national life and, hence, of deserving full attention For the 
first time m its history the leaders of the Indian National 
Congr^s began to display an active interest in the social am- 
elioration of the Depressed Classes Till 1917 the Congress 
leaders, including some of the most genuine and illustrioas 
social reformers like Oadabboy Naoroji, Badruddm Tyabji, 
W C Banerji and Surendra Nath Banerjea kept all questions 
of a religious and quasi religious character outside the deli- 
berations of the Indian National Congress which was establi- 
shed for constitutional political agnations Any attempt to 
change the social position of the Depressed Castes was un- 
avoidably linked with religion and socio religious customs 
This policy was altered in 1917 The Indian National Con 
gress of that session adopted a definite resolution urging upon 
the people of India the necessity, justice and righteousness of 
removirg all disabilities imposed by custom upon ibr Depres- 
sed Classes, ibe disabilities being of a "most vesatious and 
oppressive cbaraclersubjeclJog Iboje classes to considerable 
hardships and inconvenience ’’** A Dumber of delegates add- 
ressed the gathering on (bis resolution and limelighted the 
phenomenon calling it a standing reproach to Indians During 
the course of his speech hf Asaf All complained 

It seemed a cruel irony of fate that those who were 
vociferously clatnoonng for the attainment of preser- 
yauon rvf Jjitman rights tbfxasriyss were so JbW.tejwwd- 
fui of the legitimate rights of others under them V\ as 
It just or fair that a mate section of humanity should 
be left to suffer the very wrongs for whose redress 
others were shediog (heir blood in the battlefield ^Vhj , 


2J tbid. p 4S4 
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esen the •u'itouchiWes*ift spite of afl that crusi cus- 
tom had subjected them to, were human temps and 
children of the soil, in whose \cin$ coursed the self- 
same ‘red-blood’ as in the \eins of those who artopat- 
ed superiority to tbtmseUes The depressed classes 
could not be debarred from the birtbnpht of man ** 

Turther, he pointed out that if the nationalists wcrejusti- 
fed in huflinp severe criticism ii£ainst the alien bureaucracy, 
would not the Scheduled Classes be equally entitled to con- 
demn the upper castes, from which most of the nationalists 
hailed, for the injustice loDicted upon them since centuries 
He continued , 

There were many millions of Ibeie sictims of misfor- 
tune who had been ptyiog their degraded trades in st* 
ter muteness for thousands of years, never emerging 
from the abyss of degradation into which the cruel and 
utterly unjustified customs of the country had hurled 
them. Whether tt was the spring-lime of hope, or the 
summer of realisation to others, to these unfortunate 
creatures it was always the winter of black despair ** 

Other speakers compared tbeir backward condition with 
the shackles of a nation ard said that unless these shackles 
were removed no def nile progress could be made Was it not 
highly incongruous that one could be a political democrat and 
social autocrat simullaoeously** The rjiisicDce of this anomaly 
was nothing less than an insult to Hinduism A delegate to 
the Congtesi teftion, Rama Jyer, observed 

They (depressed classes) are the foot of the nation and 
if you and I would climb the hdl of Home Rule, we 
must first shatter the shackles on our foot and then 
oniywtil iiome Rule come to ui Remember that a 
man. a social slave, cannot be politically a free man 

Even tokamanya Tilak’a outlook on social matters bad 
undergone radicaf change 6y ftlSduefo tfie acuoa and wit- 
ractiOQ of a number of polriical and social forces and factors. 
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This change marked a definite departure from what he had 
upheld strongly rn the early phase of his public career His 
social conservatism had changed into radical social reform 
Addressing a special session of a conference for untouchables 
in Bombay in 19(8 he is reported to have stated 

If God were to tolerate untouchability t would not re* 
cognize Him as God at all Although 1 have appeared 
amongst you in person for the first time, believe me, 
you have been in my mind all the time I do not deny 
that It was the Brahman rule that introduced the pra- 
ctice of untouchability This is a cancer m body of 
Hindu society and we must eradicate it at ail costs ** 

Besides TilaV there were a number of national leaders who 
were taking keen interest in the amelioration of the Depressed 
Classes in their respective provinces Most prominent among 
them were Mahatma Gandhi and C R Das Presiding over 
the one of the annual gatherings of the Bengal Provincial 
Conference the latter dealt in detail with the social problems 
including that of the Depressed Classes He exhorted 

Ifl our oppressed and downtrodden fellow brethren 
let us recognize the image of Naroyana, let us aband 
on all false pride of birib and breed and let us bend 
our heads in reverence and true humility These seeth- 
ing millions of your land — be they Christians or Ma- 
homedans or Chandals — they are your brothers em 
brance them as such co-operate with them and only 
then your labours be crowned with succes 

At its second annual meeting held at Calcutta on 30 and 
31 December 1919 the Moderates Conference draficd a pro 
gramme of constructive work which pleaded for the ameliora 
tionofthe condition of the backward classes and improve- 
ment of the prevailing coBdition of the labour and the hous- 
ing of the poorer classes** 


26 S V fiapat ed , Peminitrenctt ond Aneedotej Abcut Lokamanja 
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The central theme of the preachings, speeches and ora- 
tions of all these national social reformers was (hat national 
progress could rot proceed in compartmcntal autonomy, that 
political freedom could not thrive unless jt was accompanied 
by economic and social equality After all, to the masses poli- 
tical freedom was not and could not be an end m itself It 
was only a means to acquiring social and economic justice 
Furthermore, they also stated that in order to expand the na- 
tionalist movement the integration of Indians belonging to 
sanous castes, communitrcs and classes on democraticlines 
was highly essentia] Then and (hen onlycouldtbe political 
goal be achieved Even Hindu leaders like Savaricar, who 
stood for Hindu Raj, pleaded the cause of the low caste peo 
pie They were afraid and alarmed by the numerical loss suff- 
ered by the Hindu community due to the speedy conversion 
of (he untouchables to Islam and Christianity They appealed 
to the entire Hindu community to raise the Sudra Classes to 
a position of spiritual power and social importance almost 
equal to that of Brahmins The mam idea behind (his empha- 
sis and protest was to humanize and nationalize society 

Unlike (be former social reformers of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth and even eighteenth centuries each one of the new re- 
formers departed from (he conventional Drahmanical way of 
expressing his socio religious and philosophic views lo Sans- 
krit They adopted the spoken languages of the masses m their 
writings, public addresses or seminar discussions and debates 
This technique had a tremendous impact upon the masses It 
appealed directly to (he core of their feelings and sentiments 
This was another powerful master instrument in arraying the 
masses especially those coming from the lower caste families, 
in the struggle for national liberation 

To elevate the status of (he Depressed Classes the leaders 
of the renaissance adopted slilJ another technique They re- 
minded the people of the contribution made in the past by 
people who would trace their descent to no decent environ- 
ment, the rishis and saints like Vtshwamitra, Valmiki and 
cricks ^Ciassr 

Women 

Along wiih the problem of Depressed Classes the question 
of women was equally acute Due to liliteracj , ignorance and 
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supersiition they had been prevented from being equal parti- 
cipants in the sacin political life of the country Jn compari- 
son ro the 18 per thousand ratio of men, about 4 per thous- 
and of VI omen were permitted to acquire education The social 
laws were equally strict in the case of widow remarriage They 
condemned them to a lifetime of misery, enslavement and so- 
cial corruption and demoralization In his welcome address 
in the meeting of Hindu Sabha lo 1918 the Maharaja of ICas* 
simbazaar stated 

It IS no good shutting our eyes to the fact that the ig- 
norance of our womep folk has made the name of In- 
dia a bye word of contempt and reproach to the civi- 
lized world for a number of centuries ard paralysed 
and atrophied sm in bod> politic even be>ond Asiatic 
somnolence Our decadence as a people is due not a 
little lo our having forsaken the golden rnles of anci- 
ent life, and in this line we could do nothing better 
than to see our womanhood dignified 

Recalling their past glories the speaker reminded the peo 
pie of the remarkable contribuitoo made by them in the deve- 
lopment of modem culture and civilization He stated that it 
was also conveniently forgotten that, at one time m the his- 
tory of ibis ancieni land, some of the best hymns of the Rig 
Veda were composed by the women of India and that at a 
later stage quite a signiGcaot number of them distinguished 
themselves in the study of mathematics, in the governance of 
kingdoms and to the field of battle He said 

Gargi, Maitrcy, Kbana, Lilavati, Sila, Savitn, Dama- 
yanti, Tata, Draupadi. Sbakuntala, Padmini, Saoju 
kta, Rokhmmi, Durgawati and AhaTya Bai — where is 
the country or the people that would not feel proud 
or honoured to have daughters like these ^ 

The Braham DomlBation and Religions Oppressieo 

Besides the amelioration of the social conditions of Indian 
women it was the talent of the sometimes corrupt and selfish 
priestly class which built s great superficial supcrstTDCtnre of 
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convenlionaiilies md forma!iiies with a raraphernelia of ritu* 
aJ and ceremonjjl by which the true spirit of religion was pra- 
ctically lost and could no longer be an inspiring ideal And it 
was the submergence of the true spirit of ancient Hindu faith 
under the burden of convention that impeded the growth of 
national unity It treated social cleavage resulting from the 
strict rules of caste, the unchangeable marriage laws, the soci- 
al ostracization of (he Oepressest Castes as untouchables, the 
ban On (he remarriage of the widows, the propagation of 
groundless superstitions It provided social rules for lavish 
expenditure on the occasion of marriages and funerals 

To eradicate these religious vices the social reformers 
called upon the poliiieally and socially enlightened classes to 
eradicate the domination of the Drahmms, purify religion and 
not to allow them to Interfere with the collective progress 
The Gaekwar of Daroda pointed out 

Millions have In (he past been driven by this (feat- 
menl to desert Ilmdusism for the Crescent and the 
Cross Thousands are doing id every year The re- 
ligion which commands the trampling down of millions 
of our fellows into perpetual ignorance, and consequ- 
ent Vice, disease and misery, is a fdlse one Let us 
at a nation take warning from history Ko country 
which has remained under the domination of pnestfy 
class has ever thrived There is no room m Che 
world of today for auch prims as are little gods with 
an exaggerated Idea of ihrir own importance insisting 
on their infallibility, content with ignorance and cool- 
etnpluous of knowledge rriests of this kind are a drag 
on the wheel of progress Instead of mmislering to 
the people, they are their bad angels 

The Preference to ladirfdoatlso over CoKetdre Spirit 

However, the problem was not confined to the relationship 
between the various castes, communities, refigions, and efass- 
es It was more than that The social reformers discovered 
that the tendency of the traditionally prevailing Hindu beliefs 

30 The Oackwtr of Bsroda, **TheDeprme<t OsHes~, Isdian grWrw 
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bad a greater leaning towards individualism, which appealed 
more to the interests of the individual than to those of the so- 
ciety to which the believer belonged Thus the Hindu social 
structure appeared, broadly spealcing. like an individualislic 
phenomenon caring very little for social organism But 
seeking of obligations and remaining quite apathetic towards 
the aggreeate structure was a misnomer and a "lever without 
a fulcrum believed the social reformers LaJa La;p3t Rai 
complained 

Vtbea I accuse the Hindus of want of failb, I do not 
tacsn (ndlfldual faith, btit that social faith which is 
the parent of victory, the faith that arouses the 
multitudes, faith in their own destiny, in their own 
missions and lo the mission of the epoch, the faith 
that enlightens and bids men advance fearlessly to the 
way of humanity with their future progress as 
tbeir goal It is such a faith that we have been wanting 
in Since the time of Buddha and it is such a faith that 
we require tabecome a nation again *' 

To eradicate ibe social drawback of lelhsh individualism 
rhe reformers csborted the people to develop a state of things 
m which endeavour should also be made to generate and fost- 
er a spirit of conciliation between the interests of the individ 
ual and those of society To develop a collective social out 
look the social reformers told the people that the keynote of 
Vedic and Buddhistic religions was sacrifice of each for all 
The individual interests were subordinated to those of all the 
people living witbm a certain social framework. In the peror 
ation of hirarticle • The social genius of Hinduism" Lala Laj 
pat Rai exhorted his countrymen to develop the collective 
spirit of oationalism instead of sectarianisiB, by quoting a 
passage from Chanakya’s A7// Sastra 

Sacrifice a memb-r for the sake of the family, a family 
for the sake of a village, a village for the sake of a 
district and even the earth for the welfare of ihe 
Soul ** 
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To overcome chc Ifsditional dcnciencies of individual s«I- 
l^thnessthe nationaIist*minde(I intelhgenisia also appealed lo 
the Indian people to rsdicslty change the social values and 
cultural patterns inheriied centuries ago In their view these 
values and behaviour patterns tended to upset the smooth 
sailing of Indian life [n the wake of new values and newly 
oolved regulaiiotis of human conduct Some of them endeav. 
cured to make the people remember the csisting bonds of 
traditional amit> and mutual understanding which would as- 
sist grcatl> in forging the ties of unity Under the caption 
*Ilow to unite'* the Bandf dated 16 October 1908 

commented that India was halloncd by attoeiationM which 
had inculcated a progressive broad social outlook These asso- 
ciatioof could be a poMcrfut instrument by which (he anta- 
gonism prevailing beineen di/Tcrcnt isolated societies and 
communities ceased (o manifest itself It wrote 

Residing together on the same place for centuries with 
associations coming down from the distant forefathers 
n no weak bond of unity It tends to eliminate our 
divergence and convert os into a common type We 
are. therefore, at loss to understand why there should 
not be a strong sense of love kindred between the dif- 
ferent communities living m India Is not the fact that 
we all live in India, draw our sustenance from her soil, 
breathe her oir and are in many other ways bound to 
her, calculated to fill us all With patriotic sentiments 
and lead us to do and dare for the welfare and great- 
ness of that country lo which we all belong"’** 

Tbe Prohitm ofFrccedeuce 

But there was tbe other side of (he picture too In purs tit 
of pohlical freedom nationalism, as already stated, mioimis 
ed and sometimes loiaJly ignored tbe serious defects, and im 
perfeciionj creeping in the Indian social structure Tbe 
SvscJyACA stfoewA, wb.'Ab weec vrtatty va wa.vw*.a'.w 

the well being of social sel up. was forgotten This atiiiode, 
prevalent in eerrarn jeclionj of the nationalists directly op- 
posed the view of those who pleaded for social amelioration 


}3 Sftffilont /tern ihr Bande Mettem (Benaras S«araJ rublnhini 
House. I9U) p 39 
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Novs, K IS a mailer of common Vnowledgc lhai due to the 
growth of these two antagonistic phenomena IhTC dcsclopcd 
a somewhat acrimonious controversy The question posed at 
the public forums, auditoriums and seminars was whether 
political reform should precede social reform or rice rerso 
The upholders of the srntNS quo laid down that they had been 
putting the main stress on the necessitv of political freedom 
almost to the exclusion of the other needs of the nation, not 
b“cause they were not alive to the vital importance of these 
needs of economic renovation, of education, of social trans- 
formation, but because they knew that in order that their ide- 
al of equality may be brought to its fullest development, they 
must first bring about the political freedom and federation of 
of the country And those who plead the other way round, 
were the "victims of Anglo fndian hypocncy" Their reason- 
ing was opposed to the positive testimony of history Let 
them not forget that first of all people were m need of a sou 
nd, healthy and extensive system of education, the imparli* 
alily ofwhos'* culture would not be disturbed by the need of 
creating an ideal loyalty to an alien despotism A free and un- 
fettered informing of people's mind w>ih the best thought of 
the age was the only means of bringing into being a spontane- 
ous desire for social reform In India where the people at tbe 
moment had to commit their destinies to the aliens and could 
not claim the legitimate and elementary right of governing 
themselves they could hardly be moved by any philanthropic 
and humanitarian impulse to do their best to lessen the suffer- 
ings of their fellow beings ** 

At another tune these oattODahsis pointed out that they 
did not believe that bv altering the machinery so as to make 
iheir society the carbon copy of tbe West they would effect 
social renovation Widow remarriage, intermarriage, mter- 
dinmg and th* other issues of the social reform were mechani 
cal alterations which, whatever their merits or dem**rils could 
not by ibeaieJyes keep tbe nsttoa shre or check the course of 
degradation and decline 

Since Its inception important persons m the Indian Kano 
nal Congress were indifferent to social reform They were 


SS Comiseat br Aurobindo HaTrda* Mukherjee corapiled »t>d ed Sri 
AiiTobtndo end the New Thought « collection of Aurobindo s wnt 
ugs with sihonbiostspbicsl sketch tCalcutts 1964) pp 101-03 
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cajoled into attending »fs sessions before 1917 with the plea 
that the discussion on social questions would be cacludedfrom 
the deliberations to avoid the internal dissensions U was 
Lokamany* Tilak along with his other militant nationalists 
who openly stood out for theconccptofbarncssingsocial pre- 
judices to the cause of national independence 


Bal Ganga Dhar Tilal. entered upon his public career with 
certain dehnite orthodox social views.** It was his Urm con- 
viction that so much emphasis should not be laid on the pro- 
blem of social reforms that it could obstruct the movement 
for political freedom In his view the political movement for 
national independence was the pressing need of the people It 
could not afford the luxury of splitting itself up into warring 
factions and creating animosities by premature association of 
the social reforms question with politics He felt that the great 
need of the country was political autonomy and to attain the 
same, a was highlji essential to rouse the pridt and self cooS- 
dence of the people IQ themselves and to concentrate all the 
forces of nationalism on the single object of political freedom 
Dscause. without unity of purpose the mission itself could not 
be achieved Once political independence was achieved, (he 
way would automatically be opened, through the gradual edu- 
cation of the people, for a reformatory outlook which would 
ultimately do away with social evils like untouchabiiity, early 
marriages, female illiteracy and backwardness Ife strongly 
contended tbat the absence of political independence was the 
root of all the vices penetrating the body-politic of India 
Aurobindo Chose, who held more or less similar views on the 
question interpreted Tilak’s approach la hit introductory note 
to a collection ofhis speeches, in (he following words 


J5 From the wnimgs snd speeches delivered by Ti'*k in the early pba 
se of his polilieat career, ii appears that in h>s personal hre he purs- 
ued all the orthodox loclat practices aod showed himself to be an 
adherent of social conservatism Though dunnf his college days the 
study of Mill and Spenser made him inclined towards the usefulness 
of agnosticism, yet he did not give up his orthodox approach The 
weight of his judgement and cntical appraisal fell in favour of the 
maintenance of the caste system HiS social conservatism reflected m 
the Vigorous campaign started by him m 1890 against the promulgat- 
ion of the age of consent bdl which aimed at cnbancingthe age of 
consummation of marriage for Hindu girls from 10 and 12 yean 
Simibrty the establishment of the *Cow Protection Society' was an 
other way of emphasizing the orthodox Hindu's view of tife 
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The proper lime for that, a pohucian would naturally 
feel, IS when the country has a free assembly of >ts 
own which can consult the needs or carry out the man 
dates of the people Let us have first liberty and the 
organized control of the life of thtnation Afterwards 
we can see how we should use it m social matters, 
meanwhile let us move on without noise and stricf. 
only so far as actual need and advisability demand 
and the sense of the people is ready to advance A 
subject nation does not prepare itself by gradual pro« 
gress for liberty, it opens by liberty its way to rapid 
progress The only progress that has to be made in the 
preparation for liberty is progress in the awakening of 
the national spirit and m the creation ofthe will to be 
free and the will to adopt the necessary means and 
hear the necessary sacrifices for liberty 

To avert the split wnhio the political movement even Babu 
Surendra Nath Banerjea at certain stages compromised with 
Tilak’s group He refused to preside over one of the annual 
sessions of the National Social Conference for which he was 
presiden(«clcct He believed that the ratson d'etre for exetud* 
ing social questions from their deliberations was that if they 
were to take up such questions it might lead to serious differ* 
ences ultimately culminating iq a schism, and it was a matter 
of the foremost importance that they should prevent a split 
The request of the other side was very unreasonable but they 
had sometimes to submit to unreasonable demands to avert 
greater evils 

However genuine and sincere Tilak and his colleagues might 
have been in their political outlook, thetr very opposition to 
social reforms was bound to alienate the support of the low 
caste people, a considerable section of women and social re 
formers lo the cause of national independence Though for 
the politically enlightened classes mdcp-ndence meant a strug 
gle against the alien regime to the backward classes it was a 
struggle against the advanced classes who were conservative 
and orthodox ID their social outlook The struggle for pohti 
cal liberty satisfied the demands raised by the small elite pos 

3S BalGantaJAarTitak Iftst*'rftfmg%anJSpetehesihliinsCtaesti& 
Co . 1922) p XV 
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lessingan orihodo* outJook m io«a) matim But for the 
backward masses, real liberty could come only through the 
practice of social reforms eradicating the social “tyranny’ 
Imposed by the advanced classes When these backward mas- 
ses also became politically and socially conscious the limitat- 
ions of the revivalist movement led by Tilak becam* clear 
Indeed Hindu revivalism Httis proved to bea good servant but 
a bad master 

In reply lo the faitht, beliefs and arguments put forward 
by the orthodox nationalist leaders the upholders of social re- 
form pointed out that foreign domination itself was the result 
of the essential weakness of the Hindu social structure, and 
unless this weakness was rooted out or remedied (he achieve- 
menPof political freedom would be next to impossible If 
somehow it was achieved, it would be di^cult to maintam 

In this heated controversy the sociaJ reformers argued that 
(here existed an Iflter-depeodence between the two And this 
inter-dependence eonditiooed the opening of a programme of 
social reforms along with the demand for political rights from 
the alien regime (n his address to the first Indian National 
Social Conference held la Satara, Mabadev Ranade observed 

You cannot ha>e a good social system when you find 
yourself low m (he scale of political rights, nor can 
you be fit (o exercise political rights and privileges 
unless your social system is based on reason and just- 
ice You cannot have a good economic system when 
your social arrangements are imperfect If your religi- 
ous ideas are low and grovelliog, you cannot succeed 
in social, economic or political spheres 

Thus, these people pleaded (hat (here should be a parallel 
advance in social as well as political sphere They pointed out 
that concentration on social reform would transform the poli- 
tical movement lato a mass movement Any political action 
taken by this mass movement was bound to viefd results The 
upper class educated people alone, however advanced socially 
ond politically they might be, would not be able to influence 
the decisions of the alien regime unless they bad the full sup- 


37 C.V Chiniamam. «d by, n 4 p 127 
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port of the masses Their representatives were more often not 
talen seriously and their protests went unheeded The close 
relationship between political agitation and national solidar- 
ity could not be ignored The influence of people’s demand 
was to be measured not purely by its irrefutable logic but by 
its irresistible volume To gain mass support for political de- 
mands the introduction of a social amelioration programme 
was the first condition Bv experience the progressive intelli- 
gentsia bad come to this tangible conclusion A C Mazumdar 
pointed out 

In England, the Lords and the Commons appeal to 
the country at a time of casts and the country voices 
forth the mandate of the nation But have we got a 
country to appeal to and >s the voice of the nation be- 
ard in the dm of our political struggle? The nation do 
not live m the parks and squares of our great cities, 
but they are to be sought for m the remote villages 
and largely among the vast submerged population 
How long oh how long are we to drift’ Drifting and 
drifiiQg we have nearlv stranded the barque of our so- 
ciety and the fate of the nation is trembling mthe 
balance ** 

The social reformers also coraplamed that those national 
leaders who were devoting a great proportion of tbecr time 
and energy to political reform bad come to b-Jicve erroneou- 
sly m the infallibility of tbc social structure In ibeir view it 
had attained completeness even before they Were bom They 
were not conscious of (he fact that social slavery within the 
domestic jurisdiction was incompatible with the demand of 
political liberty, that prevailing social condtiions, characteri- 
zed by the outmoded customs, were uadennming the very vi- 
tality and dynamism of the people and debasing their ideals 
They were not ready to blame one social inadequacy for their 
prerstirsg bofphj'ow Thus ibo bsftsof ibeir natioBahsis 
was wanting Rabmdra Nath Tagore complained 

We have accepted as the creed of our nationalism that 
this social system bas been perfected for all times to 


38 AC Mazumdar, ‘ The Depressed CUnes*', /fu/ian grv/ev (Madras 
1910) Vol XI. P 7 
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corae by our ancestors, who had the super human tjs- 
lon of ali eternity and supernatural power for making 
infinite provision for future ages Therefore, for all 
our miseries and shortcomings, we bold responsible 
the historical surprises that burst upon us from out- 
side This IS the reason why we think that our one wo- 
rk IS to build a political miracle of freedom upon (he 
quick sand of social slavery In fact we want to dam 
up the true course of our own historical stream, and 
only borrow power from the sources of other people's 
history ** 

Dunns ibe period under study much of the nationabsi ele- 
ment with « radical approach to social reform (ended to bo 
conservative, if not reactionary, tn matters of political free- 
dom, whereas some of (be nationalists who adhered to radic- 
alism and militancy in the matter of political freedom were 
conservative if not reactionary, in the social matters The 
conflicting approach not only tended to afTect the growth of 
the social reform movement but also impeded the progress of 
nationalism 

The Arya Satotj 

Ho less significant was (he role of the Arva Samaj in en- 
hancing the cause of nationalism It was both a social and na 
tional movement It sought to bring new life to India and to 
the Hindu race by its actmties It was the tendency of the 
Brahmo Samaj towards Christianity and its general western- 
izing influence which made the growth of the Arya Samaj an 
essential for Indian ideals The country was in danger of tbeir 
being completely supplanted by European ideals because the 
Anglicising process appeared to have gone far It was the pro 
per time that a distinctively Indian note should be introduc- 
ed and that an aggressive movement should develop to eradi- 
cate indigenous superstition and work also for good Hindu 
ideals 

The Arya Samaj made a considerable contribution tn the 
sphere of patriotism In order to exhort the people to struggle 
for Ibe sake of the nation its leaders quoted the patriotic sen- 


39 Raeindra Kaih Tagore n S, pp t22-23 
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timcnts of Swarai Dayananda from Satiyarath Prakash in 
their educating pamphlets 

Foreign Got ernmeat perfectly free from religious pre- 
judice, towards all the natives and the foreigners — 
kind, beneEcient and just thoogh it may be— can never 
render the people perfectly happy . (Foreign rule) is 
due to mutual feud, ditferences m religion, want of 
puricy in Ufe, lack of education 

Its leaders also fostered the spirit of militant nationalism 
quoting from the Vedas as thus 

As heaven and earth are not afraid. 

And never suffer loss or barm. 

Even so my spirit fear not thou, 

As day and night are not afraid 
As what hath been and 
What shall be, fear not ** 

But more emphatic and more open was the declaration 
made by Swami Shraddhanand, an ardent follower of the Sa- 
maj, when he stated in one of bis articles that the **Aryas‘* 
could not but recognize that they bad their duty to develop 
and bring about in them all ibose trails of character which led 
to manliness, a sense of justice and fair play, in short to do 
everjthing which would contribute to their social efficiency 
and make them “worthy descendants of worthy forebearers 
(however retnote) “ It was their mission to “unfasten the ch- 
ains of jDtellectual and social bondage *’ The Aiya Samaj was 
for everything good in human nature, and if loving one's co- 
untry and one’s people was good, the Samaj stood for U and 
was not ashamed of it It believed in the ever true principles 
of association, co-operaijon and organisation Whatever the 
Sam^ did, it did openly It discouraged sycophancy and dou- 
ble dealing of all nature “Well, if all this”, continued the 
author, “leads to a desire for political freedom, it has no rea- 
son to say ‘No* (to it) If ever ihe time comes when the Ar- 
ya Samaj, out of fear, or out of diplomacy, or out of expedi- 
ency, or for the sake of pleasing any human being or beings, 
says otherwise and changes its principles and its procedure. 


40: Atkerreda, Fart IT, p IS, lines 
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11 shall be false to its God, and His scriptures, it shall be faN 
sc to Its founder and his mission and It shall deserve to die 
the death of a vvorra/’” This nature of the Arya Samaj led 
Mrs Annie Besant to designate it a “hardhitting foe, meeting 
violence with violence, western in its vigorous lighting 

The writings quoted above played a very prominent role 
in rousing the Indian people into active resistance to alien in- 
Auences which in the view of the Arya Samajists threatened 
to denationalize the social organization 

Patriotism and politics are not synonymous, but the aro- 
using of an interest in naitonat matters is a natural consequ- 
ence of arousing national pride Moreover, the type of man 
to whom the Arya Samaj doctrine appealed was also the type 
of man to whom politics appealed VIZ, the intellicentsia who 
desired their country's advancement 

Equally worth mentioning is the revivalist sciiviiies of the 
Samaj ft appealed for the study of ancient Vedic culture and 
Civilization In the following eztraci from the Mrya Samoj 
ondUs Dfireeiorj, this sentiment is very well visible 

When the Arya Samaj sings the glory of ancient In- 
dia— -the land of expositors of revealed learning, the 
sacred soil where Vedic institutions flourished the 
holy country where Vedic philosophy and Vedic Met 
aphysics attained ibeir highest development, the san- 
ctified clime where lived eiamplars who ernbodied in 
their conduct the loftiest conceptions of Vedic ethical 
teachings — the health forces of nationalism recicve 
an impetus, and the aspirations of the young nation- 
alist who had persistently dinned inlo hts ear the mo- 
urnful formula that Indian History recorded the lame- 
ntable tale of continuous and uninterrupted humiliat 
100, degradation, foreign subjection, external exploit- 
ation, etc, feels (hat his dormant national pride is 
aroused and his aspirations stimulated It is also true 
that the nationalism whidi seeks the shelter of Vedic 


41 Swarai Shraddhansnd, "Sri Ram, Revoluitonai VfAc MaeaTlne 
CuraJru/aSamacAar (GurukutaKsasn. 1912} p 2S 
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Churclj js a frcil 0E“^nl of unification of Indian racci, 
and ii fea^t productive of loci li animotUy or s'*ctarian 
bigotry The Aryt Samaj tale* u» back to i period of 
Indian History long anterior to the birth of Zoroastr- 
ianism, Buddhism, Chriitianity, and Mahomedanism 
Rama and Sita, Krishna and Arjuna, are national 
heroes ifid herorns of whose magnifieicnt deed* and 
righteous activities all Indians, without distinction of 
caste, creed or race, might well feel proud The C^panf* 
shads and the Darshanas are m a peculiar manner the 
common heritage of all Indians m whose veins flows 
the blood of KepUa, Jalmlnl, Vyosa and Potanjall no 
matter to what religion they belong now So patriot- 
ism, which ri the handmaiden of Vcdtcism. if lofty, 
inspiring. Vitalizing, unifying, tranqulizing, soothing, 
bracing and eihifarating Istcad of formenting discoid 
It promotes love and fosters harmony. 

Further the authors wrote that the Vedic Church support- 
ed Indian Nationalism, not only by inspiring nationalists 
with pride in the past and hope m tho future, but also by ere 
ating reverence in minds of non-Indian Aryans for India— the 
•'bifch place nufsery” and seat of development of system of 
thought which alone had given them * solace” of mind ** 

These writing exercised a tremendous impact in fostering 
the spirit of nationalism and made the Hindu mmd spellbou- 
nd by the glories of ancient days They inculcated patriotic 
pride m bim He began to dream of the day when independe- 
nce would be achieved and bts couorzy would again be as 
great as it was in the past. The locolcation of this new spirit 
turned him info a sappocter of freedom struggle. "We recogn- 
ise the Arya Samaj and its patriotic vigour”, commented 
Mrs Annie Besant, "as one of the strongest currents in the 
stream of Indian Nationality ”*♦ 

But to the alien regime these writings and exhortations ap- 
peared to be no less than secretly hatched conspiracies again- 
st Itself Hence it came out with repression of the movement. 


41 , Munshi Ram and Ram Deva, Arya Samaf end (ts Detraeton 
(Gurokula, rU'iert. 1910) p t4 
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di«mi}^ 3 l of 111 foIIo'Aefs in so>crntnent services due to their 
b'ing conitdTcd as unreliable and ondcsifablc, prohibition of 
meetinss arj processions ronfiscjiion of its religious literatus 
re. presiure on the parents to rer’ove their chiMren from 
educational insliluiiors organized by the Arya Saina; But 
Use repression failed The more that repression was imposed 
the more (I e Ar^a Sarrajisis turned into tl e ardent sup> 
porters of nationalism 

But the writings manifesting the spirit of rcvevalism also 
had their fevers* impact on the growth of nationalism m In- 
dia Thev could not provide solace to a mind of the Muslim 
int'llig'n'Sia who saw in Hindu revivaliim a motement ag> 
anist hiv own community tie concluded that if ever India 
h*came irdependent It would be a Hindu dominated India 
where the members of his comnunil) vvould have very little 
say in Jhe day to day d'aling* of a>unlty's alTauf II appear 
td lo him too eselusive and too aegressive And the leaders of 
the At) a Samaj could not clear these doubts out of a Muslim 
mind This Lind of restricted and negative aiitiude to fsfam 
Jed the Muslins to mobili/e on a corresponding communal 
level Thus the activiiies of the Ar>a Samaj were partly an 
asset and partly a liability to the growth of nationalism A R 
Desai summarizes this duafistic role as follows 

Its slogan Back to Vedis* was inspired with the urge 
to bring about national unity and to kindle national 
pride ard consciousness However since it retained 
Its narrow Hindu basis the national unity it pro- 
claimed could not gather into its fold the non Hindu 
communities such as the Mahomedans ard the Christ 
fans ft became a scmi ratronalrzcd form of Hinduism 
hen (he national movement reached greater and 
greater secular heights it became a hindrance to the 
growth of Indian nationalism by contributing, though 
unconsciously, to the cnattoa of a belligerent rehgio 
communal aimospberc** 

Another vice that penetrated the organisation and which 
ultimately marred its nationalistic role was the proclamaijon 


45 AR Des«i Naf/o'iat/i’n (Don-buy Po- 
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by Its founder as well as the followers that (heVedaswere in- 
fslltble and an inexhaustible soarctor alJXnottJedge Thu 
postulation of infallibility introduced an element of trration* 
ality— the vcn. anti thesis of the main out look of the newly 
growing nationalism It pul a ban on the individual s judge, 
mcnt to step over the divine text It tried to override the in* 
disputable fact that no knowledge would ever be roirpfete 
in the ever changing and often*fluctualing world It also tried 
to Ignore the fact that all knowledge is conditioned b} histori* 
ca! mover'cnts and ts governed and moulded or amended by 
the movement of social and economic forces that appear in 
the world from time to time No progress could be conceived 
unless the people could do away with the false belief that the 
truth in Its absolute form was revealed to humanity in the be* 
ginnms of the world and it was fully known to the ancestors 
and that they had stated the last word on alt problems of re- 
ligion, sociology, politics, economics or an or even science 
No body could ignore (he fact (hat he was hung m a new 
world which was very much dilTerent from the ooe in which 
hiS ancestors lived Progress could only be possible on the ca- 
pacity of (be present day individual to choose rdtiooal means 
and a well balanc'd attitude towards the past and the present 
With a strong determination to plan a future for humanity 
greater than the past 

The irrational eulogization of (be immortality of the Vedas 
fostered the spirit of intenectual eoslavcment in its individual 
followers It led to the drifting of its members from the rati- 
onalistic and liberalistic tendencies of nationalism Lata Laj 
pal Kai pooled out 

If modern truths are to be tested by (he sanctions of 
the ancient times, and to be promulgated only if they 
accord with the teachings of our Rijhis, then woe to 
/ndxa f{ ts qatre acoffcer rhing ro Gad evidence of tkc 
modem imorovements iq (be ancient books and use 
the authonty of (he fatter as an additional arrange 
ment for their promulgation and acceptance But to 
reject them because of (heir being opposed to, or in- 
consistent with, the dicta of the anaent Rishis is 
blocking the road to progress ** 


46. LajpalRai The PrtAlemefSeiioiiei Eduemion in la£a (LoaCoa 
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Despite such drawbacks the Arya Samaj movement made a 
posiiue contribution to the growth of nationalism by putting 
a programme of social reform before the country It made an 
all round attack on the vices of Hindu social organism To 
begin with, It repudiated the authority of priesthood, unequi- 
vocably denounced the meaningless rites, rituals, ceremonials 
and worshipping of \arious Gods and Goddesses responsible 
for the splitting of the people into innumerable mutually bel- 
ligerent sects or classes ft opposed vehemently superstitions 
It opposed the rigid sub caste diffetences based on birth In 
Its novel interpretation, it laid down that the caste system bad 
been a device of the pnvileged in order to protect their exalt- 
ed position With the introduction of the new economic system 
(his obsolete and complicated system of caste rigidities should 
disappear, pleaded the followers of the movcmeoi There was 
also no longer any need for maintaining birth as the basis of 
social position They advocated in favour of inter caste mo- 
bility based on character, action and nature They considered 
the maintenance of (he Depressed Classes as a separate caste 
as retrogressive In their view a Sudra had every right to join 
the Brahmins if he had acquired (be capacities of a Brahmin 
and acted in his day to day behaviour accordingly They also 
denounced untouchabilitv as inhuman Thev opened educati- 
onal institutrons where the boys and girls of the Depressed 
Classes studied the Vedas in Sanskrit which orthodox Hindus 
had forbidden to any but the ‘twice born’ Thus by attacking 
the dictatorship of the priestly class, by denouncing polyth- 
eism, by adopting the programme of mass education (he Arya 
Samaj became a progressive phenomenon and inspired the 
spirit of democracy in the low caste people 

The Thcosopbical Society 

No less significanr than the Arya Samaj movement was 
the contribution of the Tbeosophical Society, Jed by foreigners 
like Mme Blavalsky, Col Olcott and Mrs Annie Besant, in 
generating nationalism in India All these personalities played 
a good part in the socio political affairs of India to provide 
a great impetus to the newly emrging nationalism Their great 
love and sympathy for India immensely assisted in creating a 
new fervour in the country Valentioe Chirol observed 

The advent of the Iheosophist gave a fresh impetus 

to the revival, and certainly no Hindu has done so 
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much to organise and consolidate the movement as 
Mrs Annie Besant, who has* openly proclaimed her 
faith m the superiority of the whole Hindu system to 
the vaunted civilization of the West Is it surprising 
that Hindus should tarn their backs upon our ci\ iliza- 
tion when a European with highly trained intellectual 
power and with extraordinary gift of eloquence comes 
and tells (hem that it is (hey who possess and have 
for all time possessed the key to supreme wisdom, that 
their gods, their phitosoph). their morality are on a 
higher plane of thought then the West has ever reach- 
ed 

This writing is a testimony to the fact that like the other 
revivalist movements, theosophy did a lot m transforming the 
intellectual attitude of the English educated youths from hat- 
red, scepticism and abborenceof Hioduism to reverence and 
faith m It Secondly, by reviving Hindu faith it inspired self- 
respect in Indians, pride m their past and hope in their future 
Advocating the groAth of Indian nationalism Mrs Annie Be- 
aant herself suggested 

The West must come as a helper, not as a master, 
must recognise the greatness of the East, must show 
respect and not arrogance, and thus prepare the « av 
for India's high place lo the world— not only m ihe 
East — m the future, must enter mio her life, place 
ihcir Western powers of organisation at her service in 
her struggle for liberty, and catch on their willing sh- 
oulders some of the blows aimed at her in the light 

Besides, the Tbeosopbical Society also brought people of 
different religions like Buddbism and Islam, into the national 
movement and tried to liberalise th-ir uncorap*otnisiDg alti- 
tudes It also pleaded for the eradication of racial disiinciiODS 

Equally important was the contribution of the Tfaeosophi- 
cal Society in eradicating the vices of the caste system The 


47 Vatenlioe Onrot. Indian t 
pp 23 9 
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TheosopfiKts aI<o preached andworfccd for improving the dis 
mal condition! of the S hedufed Classes ltt\as pointed out 
by them that there was no religious or soenj saoclion for (be 
irealmcni extended to such people In order to raise ibem 
from their $*mi slave status to make them full Hedged citizens 
the theosophists worked hard During the course of a public 
address delivered at Madras on 24 October 1912 Mrs Desant 
catted upon the Indian people to becom'* conscious of their 
duty to these classes In order to get rid of the * national kar 
ma of the degradation (Rto which these people have been plu 
nged *** Indians St ould redeem them from the sin of their 
forefathers n ho conquered them and reduced them to slaver) 
They could not separate themselves from the past of their 
people cither in glory or in shame Therefore they shoutJ be 
til to be touched to be associated with and to be welcomed 
within (he home She further stated 

Translate Pariah s feelings into your own 

Realise that every nation has one life 

that neglect of one part injures all »* 

Sister Ntredlf* 

Ry the uotimely death of Swami Vivekanandv m 1902 the 
Ramaknshna Mission suffered a great setback Mowever the 
responsibility of its work was taken over by Margaret Koble 
an lush woman who came to be known popularty as Sister 
Nivedita Her great iwice to India which sheadopted as her 
' second motherland , and her love for her are worth recor 
ding She consciously served the needs of silent and the voice* 
less millions and she gave them the massage which formulated 
as national consciousness 

Influenced by the ideal of national independence she play 
ed a very significant part in encouraging revolutionary acti 
vitics Her name IS closely associated with the tn Iitant acti* 
viiics of Aurobindo and Tilak and Up dhyaya Inspired by 
iVer tf«iT osimery t tfsf <»/ osvA'iWVTAvrcif j-.br iffffi’sy 

ed great contempt for the alien rule m India Exhorting lndi> 


49 AnnieOcunt,ltaXritpiiida(SMfas Theosorti eat Pubtish ng tto* 
use 19J3) pp as 7 

50 Ibid pp 89 & 94 and also see p 106 
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aos to conliDUs thetr straggle against British rule she once 
stated, “Neier loner your flag to the foreigner India must 
be recognised as th* first here * ” 

Among her writings the most prominent nort is Faatfalls 
of Indian History devoted to the stody of Indian history at 
Its various stages With the passion of the research scholar 
she dehed into the arcient history of India During her stay 
in India she became intimately familiar with the people and 
their acbiesctnents since ancient times Her study of our civi- 
lization and culture convinced her of the creative ideals regu- 
lating Indian social norms Through her infloentjal creations 
she inculcated a spirit of partiapation in the people Her tbo 
ughihad concern'd Itself with every form of national cons- 
ciousness She stated 

Let her (India) but once more feci the great pulse thr- 
ough all the veins and no power on earth would stand 
before her newly awalceoed energy He who thinks 
himself weak IS weak, he who ^believes that be is str- 
ong IS already lOvinaWe And so for bis nation Vi- 
vekananda had but ooeconstantlj reiterated message 

Awake ' Arise ’ Struggle on 
And stop not till the 
Goal IS reached •** 

Msslim Reoamaaee 

As a result of the spread of mod'ro edocsijon thn^ugb the 
endeavours of the Aligarh Movemert under the leadership of 
Sir Syed Ahmad Rbau and the general awakening tn India 
there grew up an educated class of Indian Mnslims These 
p^ple closely watched the functioning of their social organ- 
ism and became aware of its virfnss and vices In their wnt- 
mgs and speeches they tried to limelight the drawbacks of 
Muslim society and remind it to be conscious of the moving 
spirit of the time They appealed to the unchanging and 


St Moai B3;~aee, AiFeJSiff acoLectioR of h-r wntinfs sad the 
ti^ates by others with a short bioaraptuol sketch (CsIcotU, 
I»5<X t>. !£3 
S2. ll»d,p 231 
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orthodox Mu55alman to arouse and tmbibc the dynamic qua- 
JiDM of change Thrie tonal tbinlcrt of Ijiam focusicd on the 
neccisiJy of prcjcn »ng a uniform social system for their peo- 
ple and to counteract the forces of decay They disclosed new 
dimensions sad standards of human conduct They explained 
that their social environment bad l>ecome static and required 
rev ision m the light of new ideas and thoughts ‘Hiey exhorted 
(hem to counteract the egocenincism rampant in Muslims 
They castigated as sinful the static and passimist ethics mani'- 
fcsting Itself ID the prevailing caste system among the Mus- 
lims, which had misled and bifurcated their entire social org- 
anism into countless classes and sects Muhammed Iqbal lam- 
ented 


Vou are known as Syed and Mughal, 

You call yourselves Pathan, 

But can you truly claim as well, 

The name of Mussalman*”* 

In the category of those who from the inception of refor- 
mist tendencies worked for introducing modern practices in 
the social structures of Indian Islam, the most eminent and 
distinctive figure was AUaf Hussain, popularly known as Halt 
lie lent hts weight of social thinking to the newly struggling 
movement for change By producing his epic Musaddas be 
strengthened the forces of modernization In this famous work 
the author appealed to the whole Indian Muslim community 
to accept the Importance of the necasily of social change end 
to lend their support to the growth of this new sentimental 
phenomenon 

However, it should be admitted that most of these Muslim 
reformers were trying to consolidate the Muslim community 
not in order to merge its identification in the larger movement 
of nationalism Their reformatory intentions were primarily 
motivated with the object of carving out a separate state of 
Islamic nationalism After hts return from Europe Iqbal had 
ceased to speak for n consolidated nationalism of all Indian 
people He was gradually evolving the doctrine of Pan Isla- 
mlsm The views of others were also likewise 


5) The Cemplalnt atd the Anner, Shikwah aoii Jiwba i-Shikwah 
(Uhorc 1943) V XVll Pwain 
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But this does not mean that there was a complete dearth 
of the nationa1ist>min(Ied Muslims Most prominent among 
them were Mazhar-ul Haque, Nawib Syed \fohammad. Dr 
Ansari Hakim Ajmal Khan Maulala Abul Kalam Azad and 
even Mohamed All Jinnah before Gandhi's active entry into 
Indian politics Inspired by modem ideas the> tried to bring 
as many Muslims as possible into ibc nationalist movement 
In an address delivered at the All India Shia Conference in 
1913 Nawab Sjed Mohammed stated 

It IS absolutclv incumbent on us, the Indian Mussa) 
mans, that v.c should regard and treat as brothers all 
other Indians and work together Hindus and Moha 
mmedans have Ii\edsideby side now for centuries 
and It IS not in the nature of things that one ma> be 
nblc to rise at the expense of the other Both these 
great eomraunitics baieio Itie together and work out 
their desiinj jomtl> Their lot is cast in this country ** 


S4 The text of the address fvbisbed sa the Indian Rerirw (Madras, 
Natesas & Co , 1913) vot XIV p S23 
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/ om uiing the uorj “nationalist” In a secular, not In 
a religious seme, — the one v-ho says “It is religion 
i\h!ch Is eserynhete xiattJing In the uo) of a United 
ftoilon tl Is Religion \thieh duides vs and gives the 
foreigner the upper hand over us It is religion also 
n/jic/i In mailers Internal and social It blocking every^ 
nhere the poihuay of reform It bmJs us to customs 
uAWi choke national expansion It is the root cause of 
all our hopeless conservatism It hinders at e\ery turn 
the speed of enlightened national viens It Is the fruit* 
ful source of degtdmg proettes onJ demoraliting super 
slliont *' Aviay ulih It' Let It hose nothing to do ssiih 
polities and therefore, nothing to do v>ith Nattonot* 
Ism Polities and Satlonolitm arc public matters on 
nhleh men can unite even though they differ In the 
private concern of religion 

[CF Andrews, “Nationalism and Religion”, Indian 
RcTlew {hfadras, 1910), I cl Xf, January! 1910, pp 
9 n J 

Phase of Co ordination and Friendship 

nefore the esiabifshenent oftfie Rritish rule tn India dur 
ing many centuries of living side by»ifde the two major com 
munities of India — Hindus and Muslims— bad evolved a so 
CIO political sj stem of co operation despite the appearance of 
Cinr aixiettcnrsl /cvIciTgJ <r!df*c^d beiieee.'t AKw ssy ihst 
for a thousand years Hindus end Muslims eo existed, not peo- 
ccfuly, but Jile Plato steam of horses one of which flies to 
the sun while the other moves towards the earth, is not only 
unhistoncal but absurd, because that is not tbe method in 
which people live together or live creatively 
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Since (he stabilization of (he Moghul rule m India there 
prevailed communal tranquilhty and coordia] amity in Hindus 
and Muslims except during the reign of Aurangzcb when be 
hopelesly embarked on religious prosecution It would be out 
of context to detail the entire history of this co>ordiatity here. 
Suffice It IS to say that the latest manifestation of this feeling 
in the prC'Stabilization period of the British rule in India took 
place during the national upsurge of 1857 


The 1857 uprising was characterized by one single fact— a 
remarkable sense of unity displayed both by Hindus and 
Muslims of India against their common adversary Only rare- 
ly we come across some instances where there appeared to em- 
erge a conflict on communal lines All the major communities 
— whether Muslim or Hindu or Parsi— inierpreied the things 
from the same point of view and judged events by the same 
standards Most of the Hindus and Muslims had developed 
friendly relations as a result of the common heritage of cent* 
ones ilie eseois of 1857 proved beyond any shadow of doubt 
that the attempts of (he colomahsts to d/y/de and ruh could 
not achieve the desired results In the struggle Hindus and 
Muslims made a common endeavor to liberate themselves fr* 
om the British rule That is why, the struggle took a national 
and racial but not a communal shape. A manifesto was issued 
by the revolutionaries af Delhi, under the signature of Baha- 
dur Shah m May 1857, urging both the major communities to 
unite in the struggle to defend their common heritage The 
proclamation stated 


To all Hindus and Mussalroans, citizens and servants 
of Hindustan (he oflicers of The army now at Delhi 
and at Meerut send greetings We, solely oo account 
of our religion have combined with the people and 
have not spared one infidel It is iherefore requisite, 
that whoever of the soldiers and the people dislike tu- 
rning into Cbrisliaos will unite coordially with the 
army, take courage and not leave the seed of these de- 
vils in any place It is, therefore, necessary that all 
Hindus and Mohammedans should be of one mind in 
this struggle, and make arrangements for their preser- 
vation with the advice of some creditable persons 
Whenever the arrangemeuts shall be good, and with 
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whomsoever the subjects shall be pleased, those indi- 
vtdaa/s shall be placed in high ofliees m those places * 

All the insurgents cmphasttcd «»mtnunal unify for the suc- 
cess of the struggle The Moghul emperor, the insurgent sold- 
iers and the great Ulemas and Sbastris issued proclamations 
and announced /atwor laying emphasis on the communal uni- 
ty as the need of the time and duty of all the inhabitants The 
Proclamation issued by Bahadur Shah on 25 August 1857 stal- 
ed 

It Is well known to all, that in this age the people of 
Hindustan, both Hindus and Mohammedans, are be- 
ing ruled under the tyranny and oppression of the in- 
fidel and treacherous English ft is (he imperative duty 
of all to take (( into their careful consideration and 
abide by it Parties aaxioos to participate in the com- 
mon cause shall receive ibeir daily subsistence from 
me and be it known to all, that the ancient works, 
both of the Hindus and the Mohammedans, the writ- 
ings of the miracle workers and the calculations of 
the astrologers pundits and rammols all agree in asse- 
rting (hat the English will no longer have any footing 
m India or eliewhere Therefore, it is incumbent on 
all to give up (he hope of the continuation ofihe Bri 
(ish sway Side with me and deserve the consideration 
of the Oadihahi or Imperial Government by ifaeir/ndt> 
vidual eserlion id promoting the common good and 
thus attain their respective ends * 

In all the areas liberated from colonial domination the first 
thing the participants did was to issue farmans for banning 
cow slaughter and enforcing ft Iq the topmost political and 
military organs bdth Hindus and Muslims got an equal repre- 
sentation During those hcclie days Bahadur Shah invited the 
Hindu princes of Rajputana to jom the great struggle Heal 
so promised to resign willingly (be Imperial power into their 


1 Quoted by R C. Majutndar, The Sepoy hfittiny and Revolt of ISS7 
(CalculU 1958) p 239 

2- SA RkWAML. Bhargar$,ed, Freedom Struggle In UnorPre 
desk Source-Material conialnios 2( plates of ongmai documents 
(Lucknow Publications Bureau, lefotmatlon Department, Uttar 
Pradesh 15, August I9;7> Vot l.p S4lS 
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hands The mosl notable fact was tbs rcvoluiionarj upsurge 
beginning With the Hindu so’diers, actuall) ended m putting 
on the throne a Muslim Etrpercr as a s>mbol of the rmional 
sovereignty 

Sir S}ed Ahmad Khan 

No less Significant was the contribution of Sir S>cd Ahmad 
Khan in endeavourinc to evoUe nationhood tn India In bis 
prominent social position he represented not only a reform- 
ed Islam but also a united nationhood Tor sometime he per- 
haps examplified all that was the best in Indian nationalism 
Kis devoted life for (he public cause in those dajs perhaps set 
an incomparable illustration of hts being an apostle of nation 
alism and self sacrifice He reraained at the helm of not only 
Muslim but also Indian affairs for more than fisc decades uti- 
lizing his intellectual powers for the benefit ofhis countrymen 
His assimilation of estern Vnowledge assisted his thinking 
process to exhort the people to be receptive of the new ideas 
and philosophies of the West and to act to sincerity for build- 
ing up of the Indian nation on the scientific and rational lines 
drawing ihcir sustenance from the Western liberalism of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth ceoturies Notwithstanding hiS ma 
JOT time devoted in reforming theMusbmsocial organism and 
Us education, the problem of generating the feelings of unity 
among the major communities of India also engrossed hts at 
tention 

In the beginning of 18S4 he toured thp Punjab to collect 
funds (or the Afigarh Cbffege During bis trip innumerabfe 
addresses eulogizing his services to the nation were presented 
to bun Hindus joined Mohammedans m honouring this 
leader of the nation On his part he perhaps left no stone un- 
turned m exhorting and appealing to the people of both the 
communities to act for evolving and advancing a composite 
nationhood representing the sentiments of every corarannity 
in India He held that Hindus and Muslims constituted one 
nation Defining the word nation (qaum) be said that it appli 
ed to the people who tuhabued a country Rememb-r that 
Hindu and Musalman he clarified * are religious words, 
otherwise, Hindus, Musalmans and even Christians who 
inhabit Ibis country — all constitute on this account, one na 
tion ’* When all these groups were, he held, one nation, then 
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whatever benefited fheeountry, whtch was the country of all 
of tbcm, should Knefit all He fcmarlcd quite catesoiicaJIy 
that the days were gone when only on account of variation in 
religion the inhabitants of a country should have been regard* 
ed as belonging to two distinct nations * 

Spcalwing m anolhcr gathenng of Hindus in Punjab he said 

The word Hindu that you have used for yourselves is 
in my opinion not correct, because that is not in my 
view the name ofa religion Rather every inhabitant 
of ffinduslan can call himself a Hindu lam, there* 
fore, sorry that you do not regard me as a Hindu al- 
though I too am an inhabitant of Hindustan * 

At another time he again emphasized 

Just as the Aryan people are called Hindus, even so 
are also Musalmans Hindus, that is tosay, inhabiN 
ants of Hindustan* 

It was but inevitable that such utterances by him had bro- 
ught him the fame of an mdisputed leader of both Hindus and 
Muslims It should also be remembered that m I8S4 he orga- 
nized a public meeting for Babu Surendra Nath Banerjea to 
speak about simultaneous competiiive examinations for the 
Indian Civil Service and himself presided over it It is also 
true (hat he greatly admired the Bengali intellectuals who 
were (he vanguard of the nationil liberation movement 

Efforts of Hindu Liberals 

Likewise, there were Hindu liberals who sincerely took 
pains to accelerate the process of making India a homogenous 
nation manifesting the aspiraUoas of every reiigioas commu 


3 Cited by ^azzacf Sir S/ftf^mr Jt/ah t MueaiMaro (l-ahciie Insljtuie 
oflslamjc Culture, 19fi3) p 2QS Cited bv Maulvi Tufitir Ahmad 
A/uia/inunon Aa RoiAao Mtfilae&rrtDetbi, l^tS), p 2S4 KluoshiSir- 
»;uddio ed , A/aJmM-J-LeetPra Sir Sfett^hmoiJ ILahort. iS90) p 
167 For further study tee Syed Rais Ahmad Jafrt, ed . Rare Docum- 
enis (Lahore, Muhammad All Academy, 1967), p 85 

4 Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, 5o/b/m»M^iiw/a6 (Lahore 189D) p }39 

5 Sir Syed Ke Akhrl Mo amin (Delhi, 1893) p. 55 
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nity In his famous eloquent htcrarj style Dabu Surendra Na- 
th Bancrjca addressed a meeting of the Students Association 
in Calcutta on 16 March 1878 on the subject of Indian unity. 
Invoking the genius of history he referred to the dissensions, 
jealousies and animosities that had brought about the down- 
fall of Indians and had perpetuated Ihctr degradation He cal- 
led upon the gathering to “learn to respect the holy pnnctp)es 
of union, learn to love one another as brothers and learn to 
make common cause for the redress of common grievances ”* 

CoQtrlbution of the Allen Regime la (be erolatloa of eomiao- 
ual politics 

By their tong experience the British colonialists were scry 
well aware that in a pre-capitalist society religious antagonis* 
ms plays a significant role, because the prevailing forms of so- 
cial organism are largely expressed through tbe religious and 
racial forms. Religious wars and racial feuds are commonly 
direct maotfcstatioos of struggles for existence of all comsu* 
Dittes And religious conflicts are generally frequent in a soci- 
ety which IS socially backward They represent in part, a refl- 
ection of old antagosisma, whose real basis has already vaiu- 
sbed, but whose ideology has not been replaced owing to the 
deterioration of social and ideological growth 

Like all other impenahsts and conquerors m all foreign 
lands and in all ages the British ruling authorities lost no time 
in adopting (he maxim of Divide ei fmpera in order to create 
communal snitDOsilies between tbe iwo major rebg»Dus com- 
munities of India and to maintain their ascendancy of con- 
trol and economic exploitation At the same time they were 
interested in weakening the nationalist forces manifesting tbe 
emergence of a popular will of a united secular India moving 
slowlj towards an alternative of power that would ultimately 
replace the prevailing political evolution of as alien power 
They appeared to have followed the advice rendered by Mou- 
ntstoart Elpbinstooe ‘Divide et Impera 'f-zs the t3\d German 
motto and it should be ours Thus the growth of irreconcili- 
able diS'erences between Hindus and Musliirs during the re 
matning period of their regime in India, were in no small 


6. SpifchnendnrttingtefServuira ^eth Banerjea (Madras, O \ 
Nalesaa A Co , first ed.). pp 215-16 
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measure Jhe consequence of a del/beralc appheauon of th/s 
dictum In its first stage their altitude uas adopted in the early 
days of the establishment of the rule of the East India Com* 
pany Despite many successes under the aegis of (he maxim 
the British regime appeared to have been horriHed to see the 
emergence of remarkably amicable unity between the Hindus 
and Muslims during (he great national upsurge of 1657, m 
which both Hindus and Musaltnans enthusiaslicallyrallied ro* 
und the Emperor of Delhi But no less they were perturbed to 
see that (he English education which had spread among Hind* 
us bad brought with tt the ideas of freedom and democracy. 
They reall^^d that to counteract the newly growing national 
consciousness manifesting the fusion of the two communities 
the time had arrived to side with the Muslims who had so far 
been looked upon with disfavour and met with repressive me* 
asure due to their active parncipaiion m the upsurge of 1857 
Thus the alien rulers decided to pul themselves between the 
major comuniites and create a communal triangle in which 
they would act as central pivot 

One principle figure m implementing this policy was Mr 
DeeV, the Pr/nc/pal of Af/garb College, who tried lowesR Sir 
S>cd away from nationalism and transfer bis political attach 
ment from the British liberals to the conservatives and to 
evoke in him encouragement for a rapprochement between 
the Muslims and (he government He was singularly success* 
ful in his mission Sir Syed s ' irustiog nature was cynically 
exploited to array him against Indian nationalism He was 
misted into believing (bat while an Anglo Muslim alliance 
would ameliorate the co/rditioos of the Muslim community, 
the natioalisr alignment would lead the latter once again to 
sweat, toil and tears * * 

But Mr Beck was not an isolated phenomenon acting in 
vacubm He was working^in close collaboration with the Bri- 
tish Civil Service which itself wras actively engaged in winning 
over (he educated and politically conscious Muslim classes alf 


7 For detailed acUvitles or Mr Beck see Asoka Mehta aod Acbyut 
Pattawirdhan, Communal TflangU (AlUhabad Kitabistao 1942), 
pp S9 6S 

8 Ibid, pp 53-4 
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oerindta For a itmc the Muslim mmontj was the hope of 
the British government m India As fir hick as IRSS, Lord 
DufTerin and Sir Auckland CbJvifl (Lieutenant Go\crnor of 
U P ) hsd svcccs^fully sppealctS /o /Ac fears, and waa them 
ON er by promises of preferential trcatrtieni The policy had be- 
en consistently followed since then The bulk of the educated 
Muslims had opposed the Congress, in order to please the co- 
lonialists and svin their gratuudi. 

But no less significant was the contribution of the short- 
sightedness perhaps displayed by the leaders of the Indian 
National Congress m transforming ^ir Syed ard his politically 
conscious folloNNcrs and associates from nationalists into com* 
munalists They remained singularly absent-minded of the un- 
derground manouNtfrmgs of the alien rulers They becamr 
conscious only when the lie bad already been cast in favour 
of the British bureaucracy Moreover, with his traditional na- 
tionalist background and m reward to his vvotihy services de- 
voted in championing the cause of Hindu Muslim unity per- 
haps more powerfully than any other single natioralist among 
Hindus at that lime, Sir Syed perhjpj was singjlarly hopeful 
of being honoured as. if not the first or the second, at least 
the third President of the Indian National Congress But the 
founders of the Oingrcss perhaps displayed an unbelievable 
short sightedness in not reading the mental contours of Sir 
Syed There IS nothing on record to show that the Congress 
leaders ever attempted to reconcile with him or approached 
him to join the Congress And that was highlv essential to beat 
ibe British manouvers, TJir Congress leaders elected even for 
the third session Baddruddin Tyabji as the President Despite 
his own social status in Ibe national life as well as his 
own Muslim community for being a pioneer of secular natio- 
nalism he* was no match to Sir Syed Ahmad Khan Perhaps 
disillusioned by this scene the Utter lost no time m further 
moving away from the movement attemptirg national in- 
tegration, and thus afTirming his loyalily to the colooiatisis 


Shortly afterwards Tyabjihad been appointed a Judge of the High 
Court and continued to bold that office till bis dem se in 1906 II is 
obvious that under sueb circumsiasces >i was no looser feasible for 
him to participate iq pobtical life llts departure from the politics! 
arena had a very advene effect oo Sfuslim natioaalism ■•fosliins 
were deprived of fusgufdasce atacritical juncture, when i' parti- 
cularly needed it to imesrate nslef with secular caiionalism 
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At the $Ps»)on pf the AH-India Muslim EdurafiPnal Confer- 
cnee held at LuclLnou on 38 December I8S7 he made a his* 
torical speech in which he anal>sec! the dangerous implica* 
lion* of the Congress demands and strongly adsiscd the 
Musliirs to keep aloof from the Congress Me also added, 
“when otr Hindu brethren or Bengali friends wish to make 
a move which involves a loss to us and humiliation to our 
commoftuy we cannot remain friendly, and undoubtedly it is 
our duly to protect our community from those attacks of the 
Hindus and Bengalis, which, we are sure, are going to barm 
our communtty.”’ 

After the Madras snsion of the Congress Baduruddm Tat* 
yabji made a statement that he had got a rule adopted by the 
Congreu to the eiTect that any question which was objected to 
by the Muslim delegates or a big majority of ihera would not 
be discussed in the Congress And on this plea Taiyabji emp* 
haiired the desirability of Muilimi participating in the Cor* 
gress Joining issue with Taiyabji and ridiculing the election 
system of delegates to the Congress session Sir Syed asserted 
that in the foremost he objected to the word “delegate”. He 
believed that the Muslims who went from his United Brovin* 
ces to attend the Congress at Madras did not deserve the op* 
pefation “defegate*' He charged that the Muslims who went 
there were not elected even by ten Muslims. Holdmg the Con* 
gress to b: a partisan body he stipulated that the unanimous 
passing of any resolution 10 (he Congress did not make it a 
national Congress. In his views Congress became national 
only when all the aims and objects of the nation whom that 
Congress represented, were common without exception He 
continued, *My honourable f/ieitd admits that some suns and 
objects of the Muslims and the Hindus are different and con- 
tradictory Should we Muslims found a seperate Congress to 
realise our different aims? Should the two Congresses compete 
and even fight with each other in view of their conflicting and 
antagonistic aims'*" He also added that the soolled Muslim 
Congress should themselves decide in all fairness whether 
axirh tommunities whose aims and obKcts were oppossed to one 


9 Cued by Jamit-ud'Dm Afamad.**Muslitn Freedom Movetnem”. FAe 
rrmf* (Lahofe}, y/uty 1967, mag fccriaer, p 1,0 AtiJOj, 
Peifilan Morrmeni ir/itarie DMvmeint{Karicb1, Patutae Subsc* 
ripilon Afency, I9b7), p 2. 
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anoth-r though some m nor poinJt might be common could be 
a national Consrcss*' Leaving it to Taivcbji to decide whether 
such an approach ro gbt b-«ppropnate or not he concluded 
hut no Muslim be he a cobbler or a nobleman would ever 
agree to the Muslims being relegated to a status where they 
become slaves of another community which is their neighbour 
even though time has reduced Ih^m to a very low position and 
wjJ! reduce them still further *® 

In reply to the Hindu leaders objections to his pronounc 
cm nts Syed Ahmad Khan issued a hysterical statement m 
February 1888 in the cours* of vvhich he said if our B ngali 
friends want to trample Underfoot this fallen nation (Muslims) 
they Should not exp'Ct that we w II submit The Congres* in 
fuCt represents a Civil war Without arms The civil war dee d 
cs who Will wield authority The object of the Congress is to 
h ivc the British Oovernment only in Che name of India but 
the internal Odv^ernment of the country should pass into their 
hands We too like civil war but not one without arms If 
Government is willing to transfer the internal Governmenl we 
should request It ftst to pass a bw of competition^ and the 
internal Government should be placed in the hands orcomm 
unity which comes out successful in this compMiiive examma 
tion But the Oovernment should allow the use of a difTerenr 
kind of pen the pen Vvh ch our forefathers wielded and which 
15 indeed the pen needed for carrying on the Government of 
th country Thus whoever succeeds should govi-rn the coun 
try * ) 

S r Syed continued his vituperous campaign against the 
Congress unabated In a public st^tcoi-nf delivered in 1893 he 
charged that the aims and objects of the Indian National Co 
ngresses were based upon ignorance Of h story and contempo 
rary realities they did not take info consideration that India 
was inhabited by d fferent nationalit es they presupposed 
that ihe Musi ms like ibe Marbaitas the Brahmins the Ksh 
triyas the Bln as the Sudras Ihe Sikhs the Bengalis the 
Madrasis and the Peshawarts could all be treated alike and all 


10 G Altana n 9 pp^ 3 For the v ew» ©t na coat st Musi ms alien 
d ns the Congress seas oa of (bat year please see S Abd Huia n 
The Detilnf of Ind an MaiNmsWcyi Xielh 1963) pp 46-8 

11 Jam l-utl D n Ahmad n 9 p I 
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Hindus and they had nothing to gain by joining the agita 
tion ’* 

The emphasis which Sir Syed laid upon absolute loyalty to 
the British rule was calculated io appeal not only to the sen 
iimsnt of his people whose faith is rooted in the doctrine of 
authority, but also to their self interest He saw a much better 
opportunity for the preservation of ihcir religious and com- 
munal rights under British rule than under any revival of so- 
called Hindu rule or any form of so called Hindu political as 
cendancy As long as he was alive he worked consistent!) . and 
on the whole successfully, against any Muslim’s participation 
ID such political movements as the Indian National Congress 

It was through this changed attitude t>f Sir Syed that the 
fouadatioOs of the future stale of Pakisian were laid down by 
Ibe alien regime Perhaps an loformidable barrier bad bew 
installed in the way of the emergence of secular Bourgeois de 
moerattc nationalism manifesting the will of all the upp-f 
class p-apla fa-longirtg to various religious commanitie* Va| 
entine Chirol wrote 


14 TA« CAouitwifl 5a>/l ((UwsipmdD 9 February 1E97, SeUettons froai 
V'ernamtar Fmr (Govereiocot of India lS37)pp 123 30 In »pjie 
offiis clsim to be the harbinger of tnoderoization to Muiliizts hia Ibi 
nking WA) basicill; cotourcil by medievalum when the writ of feu 
daltfoi WAS rampaoe all orer liioush ieftueoced byMiIl and ethers 
be strongly advocated the iocIjsior of Jodiaosia the legislative cqo 
DC b and distnct boards yet be despised the s>-stem of d rect elect) 
oo on the bas s of adult fraocbBC He faled to realize that the cour 
se of world h story was being delenmoed not on the basis of a parti- 
cular sen or conitnuniiy but that of class structure prevail ng m a 
particular society In Ihe course of a speech on Lord R/pon s Local 
Self-Goveniineiit Bil) ia (be Jinpenal Legulaln'e Council to 1S83 he 
observed 

The systam of sepresenUUon by election means the repre 
senution of the views and interests of the majority of the 
population ard so countnes vrherethe poDubt on s cOs)' 
posed of one race aod one creed it ts no doubt the he*i 
system that cao be adopted But my lord la a conatry ll:e 
India where caste distinctions still flcnitish wheretbern is 
no fusion of the vanous races where religious distmctions 
arc still violent where cducaiion in its modern sense has 
not made an cqaal or proportionate progress among all the 
tectioBs of the populattoo I am convinced that the lOirodJ 
ctwn of the pnocspfe of election pure and simple for tvpr 
esentation of vartons interests on Local Boards and Dtsttict 
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fn our (lay (he Oriitsh connexion has had no stouter 
and more convinced suppofler than the late Sir Syed 
Ahm.d. than whom no Mahomedxn has deserved or 
enjoyed greater mBuiOceover hit Indian co»religioni. 
sts Not only does his educational work, . live after 
him but also his political faith which taught the vast 
majority of educated Mahomedans to regard their fut- 
ure as bound up wjih the preservaiioo of Dntish rule 

The defeeiion of Sir Syed Ahmad Khao from the move- 
ment of nationalism was received as a great shock by his ad- 
mirers, especially those from among the ffindus They expres- 
sed a sense of disillusionment and frustration All their great 
hopes and expectations buift up by the influencing public sta- 
ture of Sir Syed were shattered to grounds They saw in Sir 
Sjed's departure not only a loss of a great personality from 
the community of (he (igurcaofall India importance but an 
irreparable loss to the cause of national intergration. 

Among his close admirers was also Lala Lajpat Rsi who 
had displayed a keen interest In Sir Syed’s national activities 
and felt greatly inspired to dedicate his life for the same Ob 
the occurrence of (he radical repudiation of his past by Sir 
Syed. Lalaji felt greatly disappointed and addressed a series 
of open letters requesting his former political teacher lo ex- 
plain the reasons of the sudden rolir face in his political views 
In hli first Idler he wrote 

Defore f address you in mymailabt (views) I think it 
advisable to state for your information that I have 
been a constant reader and admtnr of your writings 


Councib would be sttcoded with enls of greater sign fieaoce 
than purclr economic considerations The larger commu 
nity would loially override Ihe interrits of the smaller 
community and Ihe ignorant public would hoM Qovernme 
oxcescoiMlble far uilroifuciiit measurer which mtthl mate 
the dilTercncesof race and creed more violent than ever 
(Cited by yjmilud D/n Aboiad, n 9, p-7. Abo sec X I* Ka 
runakaran. cd , Modtrn /ndian Polllleel Trcditlen, a collect 
ion or writings and srreches by prominent Indian leaders 
(New Delhi Allied Pubtuhers. 1962). pp 216-18} 

13 Valentine Chirol, Indian Unreil ihottion, Macmillan &Co , 1910), 
P 133 
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From childhood I was taught to respect the opinions 
and the teachings of the white beard-'d Syed of All 
garh Your Social Reformer was constantly read to me 
by my fond father who loolted Upon you as no less 
than a prophet of the moctcenih century Your writ 
jngs m the Al garh Jnstitule Gazette, and your speec 
hes m Council and other public meetings were const 
antly studied by me and preserved as a sacred trust 
by myre%ered parents It was thus that I came to 
know that you once approved of the contents of John 
Stu irt Mill s boo\ on “Liberty * It is strange then 
that I have been astonished io read what you now sp 
eak and m my circumstances would shout out Times 
have changed and w/th them convictions Flattery and 
oJUcial cajoleries have bbnded the eyes of the most 
seeing cowardice has depressed the souls of the fore 
roost of s ckers affr truth and high sounding titles 
and the favours of worldly governors hatc'extingui 
shed the fire of truth burning in many a noble heart 
Is It not a sad spectacle to see men whose days are 
numbered whose feet are almost in the grave trying 
to root out all the trees planted ivith their own hand " 

ontinu ng furiber Lataji wrote 

Under these circumstances Syd Sahib itis.sureW 
not strange if I ask what has been the cause of this 
lamentable change in you Old age and exhaustion of 
faculties may perhaps have some share jn causing 
you to forget what you once wrote and spoke Has 
your memory lost its rctcoliveness or is it the blind 
ness of old age which has permitted you to stray into 
your present unhappy position’” 

In tonespemdentt \Vjt ■a-utbot t>^ \bt letters also cited 
quotations from Sir Syed s writing Causes of the Indian Re 
volt pleading for the introduction of representative form of 
insiitutioQs m Ind a He also reminded him his walkout from 
the Agra Durbar to disapprove the strong discnninatory 


16 Lata Uijpal Mai The Sfaa tn hia inrd a collect on ofhs wr t ns* 
and«pceches(M 2 itcas, Ganesb&Co 1907} pp 12. ^ 
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policy oflhe alien regime After detailing his similar great 
political achicicmenci lo him Lala Lajpat Rai wrote further 

Sir Syed, does It not sound strange the writer of the 
words above quoted should put himself forward as the 
leader of the anti Congress movement'' Is it not one 
more proof of India's misfortune that the writer of the 
above words should impute bad motives to the supp-* 
orters of the ^lational Congress, mainly because ihev 
idsocate (he mtroduclion of some sott of represenia* 
tiOQ in (he Legtihuxe Coaitcili of India? Is not your 
charge of sedition against the promoters of the Con- 
gress in the face of these, a mere mockery, a contni'' 
dicijon in terms'* Thirty years ago, you advocated the 
institution of a Patliameiii and yet }ou chide us say 
ing (hut SVC want an Indian {’irliament SVhy this 
change, why this inconsistency? Sir, your fall seems 
to remind me of (befall of Adam just as Satan is said 
to be (he cause of (he fall of (hat progentfor of our 
race To us. who are yet we hope, lo live long and 
to fight out the bloodless battle of liberty, it ts desti 
nied lo remain a permanent disgrace The line of agr- 
eement against us would be that the races which pro 
ducc such inconsistent philosophers are not ht to rec- 
eive the boon of Local Scif-Oovernmeni It is simply 
childish to persist in your claim lo consistency in the 
face of above quotations Better announce (his change 
and explain why and how this took place** 

Lamenting over the change Lalaji continued further 

Well may we say (hat K 1$ 'the worst of times 
worjr as a particular section of the country unfortun- 
ately IS headed or at least ts said to be headed by a 
man who hu been a freqaoni advocate of representa- 
tive government in India It IS the “winter of dssp 
jir ' when we see her own sons deserting the cause of 
awakened India .Would you, pray, tel! me, Sir** Are 
we disloyil because we, according lo your own teach 
tngs, have come forward to speak up foroureoiiatt y s 
good"* You taughl us to do exactly what we have be- 
gun doing now You not only taught but cicourag'd 
uS by your own example Why da you ns v dapreiJts 
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“this healthy sign of civilization ' as 'ou once called 
on us to consider It the part of India** SirS>cd, for 
God’s sake, reconsider your position and do not dis- 
appoint us just when the morning of hope has begun 
to dawn over us and over motherland 

For some days Lalaji waited for reply from Sir S>cd for 
his hrst three letters Not rcccning it, he wrote the fourth 
and the last, but not the least important, letter in which he 
requested him not to fall in the trap of the Dritish bureauc- 
racy which like a fairy coquettish maiden appeared to pro 
mise ratich but in th' end yielded very little He ended this 
letter with the following interesting poem 

1 know a iraiden fair to see. 

Take care. 

She can both false and friendly be. 

Beware’ Beware' 

She has two eyes so soft and brown 
Take care 

She gives a side glance and looks down 
Beware' Beware' 

And she has hairofa golden hue, 

Take care' 

And what she says // h not true. 

Beware* Beware* 

She has a bosom as while as snow. 

Take care' 

She knows how much it is best to show, 

Beware* Beware, 

Trust her not 

She IS fooling thee '* 

Awicns vV«s«. who feU ptstviTbei O'.tt S\td s change oC 
political inclinations were not only the Hindu nationalists but 
there was a good number of proiiunent close Muslim assoct 
atesofSirSyed who failed to reconcile to this sudden drift 
(□ his altitude and his past p^fortsance The heart searching 
criticism developing among his colleagues promised to tran 


17 /fcid. pp tW 25-7 
t tS /Wrf.pp 37 « 
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«erd Jhel imiu of iheir personal loyaHy lo Sir S>ed for hu in* 
valuable s-rvicti to the cause of nationalism li can be traced 
In an abortive attempt to expre<s iheir dissent in an nrticfc 
prepared for the release in press uhich could not be published 
owing lo the demise of Sir S>ed at the nick of time The deep 
concern exprtjied by persons mosing m Sir Sjcd't closet sta- 
nds tn sharp contrast to the etplanatton reported to have been 
tendered by Sir SycJ for his d*fection from the mam mo\c- 
tnenls of nationalism which highly exaggerated the apprehen- 
sions howering the minds of the mlnotiiiei — especiall) the 
^fusfims ft IS self evident from the foftoH mg extract prepared 
In 1907 by Nawab \ ikar ul*Mu1V. the Secretary of the Aligarh 
college 

{ty ihe closing years of the fast century several of the 
trustees of the Ahgath College had come to feel that 
Sir Syed t policy needed serious correction It was then 
lense of gratitude lo Sir Syed for his tinlque services 
to the community, which prevented them from oppo- 
sing him openly 

Out At last this patience was eihausted 

^^c felt that we must no longer allow our regard for 
and personal loyally to Sir Syed lo stand in the way 
of our declaring our views and speaking out our minds 
tn the interest of thecommtiriiy Accordingly I wrote 
an article for publication in a Lahore iournal Paisa 
Akhhor, Sen’ »t to l^awab Mohsin ul-Mulk and Kha- 
waja Altaf Ilusain iiati for their approval and endor- 
sement as It was intended ft> come in our joint names 
But in (he meanwhile, uc got the sad news of Sir 
Syed I death In the face of the great blow the com- 
munity had received in his death, the publication of 
Ihe article was naiunlly obandoned '* 

The anti nationalist acsmtics of Sir Syed gave impetus to 
she growth of a sepataiist movement among Indian Muslims 
who organiz-d meetings in the coming years and passed reso- 
lutions against Muslims participation in the Indian National 
Concresi Some Muslims Also went to Ihe extent of issuing a 


IS C led by Mchammail Amin Zuberi ¥Har i 3(«fiii {^9) p <20 
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Faiwa against ihos; Muslims who wanted to join the ranks of 
the Congress.*' , 

Muslims in Congress 

It does not, however, mean that none of the Muslims join- 
ed the Congress, A considerable number of them s were in it 
since its very inception and their number had begun to Incre- 
ase gradually.iTo counteract the impact of the communalist 
Muslims the nationalist-minded Muslims like Mauivi Abdul 
Qadir Ludhianvi issued Fotwa in which it was stated that in 
worldly affairs it was permissible for Muslims to co-operate 
with the Hindus in the work of Congress. 

Besides, there were other prominent leaders in the 

national organization. NawabSyed 'Mohammed had been a 
conspicuous figure on the Congress phifotm since 1894 and a 
staunch and consistent supporter of its cause. Twice in the 
anoais of the Congress in the 19rb century had there been a 
Muslimas President. Mr. Dadruddin Tyabji distinguished 
himself as the President of the Third Congress at Madras in 
1887 and Mr. R.M. Sayani was invited to preside at the Con- 
' gress held in Calcutta in 1896. Both were advanced Moham- 
medans of great culture, eminent public spirit and indepen- 
dence and were gifted With some political insight of a high 
order. Broad-minded as they were and far from all narrow 
and racial prejudices, they were able m inculcating a spirit of 
tolerance among their own politically backward co-religionists 
and cxbortingl them to share in the deliberations of the Con- 
gress. fully convinced that the political welfare of the two 
great Indian communities could only be brought to a Success- 
ful issue when they joined together for the common object. 
They were the advance guards among the educated Moham- 
medans of (heir respective days advancing (because of the 
National Congress and propagating its object for the common 
good of (he country. Muslims then were backward in their 
political progress; but these two had forecast ihe coming of 
that day when higher education miuld bring them in aline 
vfith their more advanced brethren of the Hindu community 


ZO. A deuiled study of time aotinutumal activities of the secteron 
Muslims has been made aisome other place in ihu chapter. 
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Each in hts own sphere was prudent in propagating those hrg 
her ideals which w/icn pcrsisicnljy entertained and realised 
lead to the building up of a nation Educated m the school of 
T)adabhoy Naoroji and closely associated in active public life 
with Mr KT Talang and Sir Pherozesbah M Mehta no two 
Mohammedans in the Bombay Presidency had striven more 
ably and consciously towards the achievement of the object 
they upheld sincerely Some years later in the Karachi Session 
of 1913, Nawab Syed Mohamni'd was elected the third Moha 
mmedan President 

Son ^fusl^m Nationalists 

Among the Hindu nationalists there was quite n substantial 
number of such people whose secular oulloot: and religious 
moderation was unchallengeable Influenced by the advanc'd 
Western knowledge and political philosophy acquired through 
the tnediura of English and other Europejn languages they 
had successfully tnculcateda broad soenii/id approach and 
retained faith free from religious bigoines In tTieir writings' 
ind speeches they eshoried their fellow countrymen to fester 
cultural homogenity and socio religious cohesion to face the 
Common alien adversary They constantly appealed to therd 
to evaluate a common rapprochmeut and an assimilating hu 
man conduct identifvingwith the newly emerging spirit of 
nationalism and negating the impact of communal ammosi 
ties bickerings and conflicts In a speech delivered at the 
Congress meeting held at Dacca on I October 1883 Babil Su 
rendra Nath Banerjea pointed out 

I deny there is any antagonism whatsoever between 
the two great races who inhabit this vast continent 
I and who togelherform the Indian nation I would ap 
peal to this great gathering of njy coonirymen and 
to Sir Syed Ahmed Khan himself He is my authority 
in this mailer In theexpressite language of Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, whose present views unhappily are m 
n«nV cAvwi* coiTifiWrtrfjlr rthc «\ra'.jbtTgS'*n‘‘iViU' t\iTW 

tndia IS iike a fair maid with two eyes one represent 
JiDg (he Hindus and (he other Mohammedan commu 
nity Are we who are her bffspriDg— Hindus and Mo 
hammedans — to deny to her the right of perfect vision'' 

Is she to use only one eye when both are available'' 
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No, the advancement of India docs not mean the ad- 
vancement of one community to the exclusion of the 
rest It means the progres>ivc development of Hindus 
and Mohammedans alike, bound together by the do 
sest tics of goodwill and aimty, and having m view 
the advancement of the interests of their common cou 
ntrj Our relations arc not of yesterday’s growth Be- 
hind us looms the history of eight hundred years of 
goodwill and annlj The records of the world do not 
present the instance of a wiser or a more bcneficient 
sovereign or one more devoted to the interest of his 
people than Akbar *• 

Equally praiseworthy were the endeavours made by Mrs 
Anme Besaoi to weld the indigenous society into a more or 
less organic whole Socio religious order was not equivalent 
she pleaded, to the discharge of certain obligations to a parti- 
cular caste or religion, but it demanded the imbibing of an 
aecommodative spirit by all irrespective of their creed, doct- 
rine or sex, to order to stiffen the outmoded rules of human 
conduct surviving as a legacy of the contTicting days fn other 
Words, all of them had to evolve a tVelienschawiinx which 
the fact of being was to be governed by the popular dictum 
of all for one and one for all The release of their pattern of 
behaviour from the hierarchical values could only pave the 
Way for the growth of the positive phenomenon of nationalism 
accommodating all sorts of castes. s-*eis and communities She 
stated 


The Indian Nation of chc future must combine into 
one coherent and organised body, men of various fai- 
ths and men of various races Hindus and Mussal 
mans. Pants and Christians — to say nothing of such 
well marked inter-Hmdu creeds as Jains and Sikhs — 
have to be welded into a nation, and this by the 
broad minded tolerance and mutual respect which grew 
out of this recognition We cannot have a Hindu na 
tion, and a MussalmaD nation in India, we must have 
one Indian nation from the Himalayas to Cape Como- 
rin. from Bengal to Kathiawar 


Spfnhft anJ H of Sareodra A olh Bvter/te n 6 pp. 267-^^ 
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Recatling the glonouj paji ©r India jhc Turther stated to 
eradicate the fe-hngs of separateness and hatred and to deve 
lop patriotism and to populanie the feelings of a commo 
ness She calJed up n 

Ue must make the history of India a common histor> 
looking on all her great men as a common glory in 
all her heroes as a common heritage Hindus must le 
arn lobe proud nf Akbar, Muisulmaniof Shivaji 
The history must become the story of common Mot 
herlanci In the mikmg all parties contributing to the 
enrichnent and sharing in the results 

Desides the political leaders ihereskcre invited at every 
annual session of the Indian National Congress eminent poets 
writers and philosophers who played their own role in bring 
Ing out Ihecoh^s on between the various socio religious ele 
ments to India thmiigh tbetr poems and est3>s They revived 
the ancient glories and euologeedihe endeavours made by 
their ancestors to achieve the social and political unity of 
India and to esiahliih cordial relationship between Hindus 
Muslims and others in the ancient and medieval periods of 
Indian history They also called upon their contemporary 
genera ions to do likewise by following th- policies of their 
ancestoo In the 1901 session of the Congress Sreemali SaraJa 
Devi Chaudhury recited the following verse 


Hare Hare Hare — ha I Hindustan ' 
Dadar Harmuzd— H ndostan ’ 
illahi Akbar— Hindustan ' 

All hall to Hmdustatt I 
Sing O my Muse defeat all party strife 
Sing thou sing H ndustan ' 

In joy and sorrow let us not be parted 

In aim and citori make us single hearted*’ 


22. Sprft^fsc'iiflf'rit{neni/AiiitSetofu(St\dni OA Natesan&Cu 
iy*l Third ed ton) m 111 ■»? 

2J Soi>e composed and rec ted by SteemaU SaraU Devi Chaudhury ai 
the Congress Sess oo held in 1901 Keporr of tfie Aniuat Sfsslon of 
iHt InJ/on Vatlonal CongrrstMt /" Dfcemitr 1901 at Cofeuiio 
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Disintegrating Activities ' , 

Such patriotic assertions tnifeht have satiated the emotions 
of Hindus and Muslims ahi.e, but they feJJ fiat when faced b/i 
conflicting inicfests of the upper classes in i»o communiiies- 
It looks that despite their nationalistic overtures the feudai- 
cura-bourgcois leaders of two communities were somehow or 
other guided by their communal interests. For instance take 
the issue of the replacement of Urdu by Hindi as ofllcial lan- 
guage in the then United Provinces, which was raised towards 
the end of the nineteenth century- Knowing fully well that 
the Muslim feudal and bourgeois intellectuals would resent 
the adoption of Hindi, the Hindu bourgeois intellectuals coro- 
milted the blunder of showing impatience and provided an 
open opportuniiy to the colonialists to manipulate the situa- 
tion in their own favour. • On the other band, the Muslim m- 
tellcctuals like Sir Syed ignored the weDfounded fact that 
Hindi was the mother tongue ofanover-wheJming population. 
— both Hindus and Muslims of the province. Their feeling that 
teplacemem of Urdu by Hindi, would derogate the fotroer 
from the position it had enjoyed for ceniurks among the elir 
tes of society, fooled not only superficial but also an open 
defiance of democratic priociptes-** This was the first occasion 
when Sir Syed felt it was now impossible for the Hindus and 
Muslims to progress as a single nation and for 'anyone to 
work for both of them simultaneously. Hr said; ''During those 
days when Hiodi-Utdu controversy was going on la Benares, 
one day I met Mr. Shakespeare who was posted there as Divi- 
sional Commissioner. I was saying something about the edu- 
cation of Muslims and Mr. Shakespeare was listening with an 
eapressioo of amaremeot when, at length, he said. ‘This is 
ibe first occasion when I hear you speak about the progress 
of the Muslims alone. Before this you were always keen ab- 
out the welfare of your countrymen in general’. I said, ‘Now 
lam convinced that both 'these nations will not join whole- 
heartedly in anything. At present there is no open hostility 
between the two nations, but on acconnt of the so called edu- 
cated people, it Will increase immensely in future. He who 
lives nill see’.”** 


24 For further study see AsbofcMebts and Acbyiit P*t«»rdhaQ, o, 7, 
' 61. Rsjendra Prasad. /Kita D.rfded (Bombay, Hiad Kitabs, 

19461. pp )07-0S. 

2S. Clied by/amiJ-ud'Dia Abesad. fl 9,p. i. 
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In p'dcf to preserve ihe conimualion of Urdu as court 
languifc an Urdu Defence Association was established A 
meetipg of the Association ssas held at Lucknow on 18 August 
1900 Nauab Mohsin ul mulk during the course of his address 
on this occasion sjid 

Though wc do not Wield the pen and our pen is not 
powerful which Is why we arc seldom seen in olTices. 
yet wc hive the strength to wield the sword, and our 
hearts arc full of lose for rhe Qticen .We cannot for 
a moment inagine that the Government will forsake 
and ignore us to allow those things on which our life 
depends to come to grief. 1 do not believethat Gov> 
eminent will allow our language to die. it will keep it 
alive It Hill never dn* Hut there >s no douht that if 
the eirofts being made by the other side to kill our 
language continue ti may suffer a setback at any time 
in future These fears have led us to male these elTbrts 
to keep elirecuf laaguageand. evenif weeannot, 
to lake Out its funeral bier with great eclat ** 

The mutual apprehensions were further inlenstHed by 
many other developments besides the Hindi>Urdu controversy 
Towards the closing years of the I9th century the movement 
for the prevention of cow si sughter sponsored largely by sec- 
tarian Hindu leaders resutled tn violent clashes They held 
meetings, made violent speeches and inflsmcd religions passi- 
ons which resulted in Moody riots at dilTcrcni places and also 
in mutual economic boycott There were also founded cow- 
proteelion societies 

There crept in another |7aw in India's soeio-political life— 
the eatra territorial loyalty expressed on difTcrent occasions 
by certain sections among Muslims They working of this 
phenomenon of eatra-territorial loyalty at various stages of 
Indian political growth during Drituh occupation highlighted 
the complications that persisted in Indian national life ^kb3t 
made this tendency appearing as a dangerous and complex 
phenomenon was the fact that it always remained a one-sided 
affair. Neither Turley, noranyotber Islamiceountry ruled 
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b> feudal despotism perhaps cared to reciprocate the feehogs 
or displayed any extra interest^ or any interest at all, »n the 
day to day tribulations of the Indian Muslims as contrasted 
from the Hindus of India Hot»cvcr, despite no reciprocnJ dis- 
play of sympathy by the West Asian Muslim countries, cer- 
tain sections among Indian Mussalmans perhaps could never 
ibinV. that their interest was linked mote with the national 
interest of India rather than any other country of Vt est Asia 
They could perhaps never develop a pragmatist attitude of 
separating religion entirely from politics, sometimes under 
the pressure of Iheir political backwardress due to their late 
adoption of modern system of education and sometimes solely 
go%erned by their vested feudal interests for the maintenance 
of whose they manipulated the backward classes of Muslims 
to keep them away from the gradually growing spirit of na- 
tionalism attempting the eradication of the alien domination 
But on other occasions the aggressive tendencies of the Euro- 
pean nationalism also played no less a significant rote in dis 
tllusioning them from the phenomenon of nationalism itself 
and enforeiog them to emotionally attach w ith the out-moded 
conception of Pan-lstamism— an outlook which transcended 
the geographical boundaries of India 

Equally responsible for geoeratiog the vicious teadeocies 
of hatred and contempt among ibe two major communities of 
India were certain sections amoog Hindus who. spellbound by 
the ancient glories of Aryao days acted in the direction of re- 
viving the era of the per-Muslim conquest in India This Hin 
do /eyjvaJjsra, partly rtSortant aod partly cooserral/ye, erta 
ted suspicion In the minds of Muslims about the virtual ret- 
urn of the Hindus predominance and ascendancy under the 
pretext of Indian self Government Actually speaking not 
only the preachers of Arya Samaj, deriving inspiration from 
the writings of Swami Dayananda, frequently indulged both 
in press and on the public pulpit, in outrageous attack upoo 
Muslim religion, but the Hindu nilitant nationalism also gave 
the appearance of as much anti British as anti-Muslim Con 
stant exhortation of Hindu revivalist press that the Hindu 
youth roust prepare to become the incarnation of God Vishnu 
to eradicate the role of miecchas i e the infidels, Muslims as 
well as British, created apprehensions in Musbm’s nnod E$- 
piecially provoked by these actions of the Hindus were those 
upper middle class Muslims who traced their origin from the 
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Muslim rulers till J857, and svbostiJJ persrsjrd »n termi of 
Jheirs berng a ruling raw 

During «his tumultuous period of communal controversy 
there came into existence reactionary and anti-naijonahst or- 
ganisations like the Pairtatle Association and the Mohamme- 
dan Drfente Asiotfaifon They not only oppo>ed the Congress 
but also struggled against the introduction of parliamentary 
institutions in India, sirrultaneous examinations Tor (be Civil 
Service, reduction of military expenditure and the Forward 
Policy culminating in the death and destruction of the Fron- 
tier people majoriiy of whom were Muslims, abolition of Salt- 
Tax, amendment of the Arms Act, so on and so forth 

A few years after the defection of Sir Syed from national 
movement as late as U February 1899 Theodore Beck, ibe 
Pnacipal of Mohammedan Aaglo-Otienta) Co/tege, A ligar A, 
was advising Mr Franser, Private Secretary to the Viceroy, 
to transform tbe said College into a university because it was 
**atj jjjsijtutiofl that will perform the double task of educating 
loyal and energetic cinrens belonging to the Musalman upper 
and middle classes It differs from the proposed Tata Schc- 
ate of Bombay in the first of these objects ”” 

After the death of Mr Beck there was appointed Morn- 
sion as (he Principal of the Aligarh College He openly point- 
ed out to (he Muslims tbe dangerous impact of tbe lotroduc* 
non of democratic institutions in India He got a letter publi- 
shed in the InsilSvte Caselte In 1901 that — 

democratic rule would reduce the minority to the posi- 
tion of hewers of wood and drawers of water If like 
tbe Congress they also started an organisation and 
demanded thcjr right and the Parliament were to ap- 
point a Commission (he Muialmans would not derive 
as much benefit from it as they would if they were to 
leave their f.iic m the hands of Sir Anthony Macdo- 
oncll *' 


In the same article the author pointed out if the Muslims 
established any political organisation they would be debarred 
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from the preference displaced by the British Gosemment lo 
wards them 

Howe\er, all the Musalmans were not to follow the 
advice of Morrison and Nawab uI-Mu!k Some of them set 
up in 1901 a political body known as the Mohammedan Poh- 
Heal OrganisaUon But it could not carrj on for a longer 
period 

Partition of Bengal 

Communal problem was further aggravated by the parti- 
tion of Bengal in 1905 The policy initiated by Mr Beckm 
the early seventies of the last century was carried to its fulfil 
rnent b} the colonialisis in the first decade of Ibe twentieth 
wntury There is not the slightest element of doubt that m 
order to perpetuate their rule the colonialists were obviously 
interested in keeping the Indians divided Parilj for admitii* 
strative convemeoce and partly for breaking the power of Ben- 
gali Hindu petty bourgeois classes who then formed the van- 
guard of lodepeadenee movement. Lord Curzon partitioned 
Bengal 

It IS true that the national liberation movement got unpre- 
cedent impetus after |tt57 as a result of partition But it ts 
also equally true tbat the agitation against the partition sim- 
ultaneously alienated a large number of Muslims How tragic 
II looks today that the national liberation movement which 
began in its modern form against tbe partition of a province, 
ended in the pariilion of the whole country on communal li- 
nes Although the agitation against the partition served short- 
term interests of the Hindu upper strata very eETectively, it 
should, however, be remembered that in the long run it pro- 
ved harmful to the national cause The statement delivered 
in this connection by Nunil Amin. Leader of tbe Opposition 
IQ the Pakistan National Assembly at Dacca on 14 August 
1967 deserves notice He said that the intransigence and shor- 
tsightedness of the "Hindu Congress*’ forced the Muslims of 
the sub continent to demand a separate homeland Nurul 
Amin was summing up the discussion at a seminar on the cau- 
ses for the Creation of Pakistan, held at the District Bar Li- 
brary Hall under the auspices of the Madar i-Millat Memori- 
al Organisation He observed that * this Hindu intransigence 
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whtch was (mbcded (Cl thcir character" was blessing in dis* 
gujse They helped to create a state of insecurity m the minds 
of the hfusl/ms and ultimately compcjicd the ^fus^lms to de- 
mand homeland of their own. be said. He also added the de- 
mand for Pakistan came as absolute and final after Muslim 
leaders failed to reach any arrangement of peaceful coexiste- 
nce.** 


As already stated, at some other place the scheme of parti- 
tion evoked a storm of protest from the Hindus, particularly 
their educated middle class The Hindu lawyers of Calcutta 
who led the agitation Ibougbl that the creationof the new 
province would mean the setting up of a new High Court 
which would adversely afTect their material interests The pow- 
erful newspapers, owned almost entirely by the Hindus, also 
apprehended that new newspapers might be started m the new 
province which would mean reduction id tbeir circulation. The 
Hindu feudal lords and bourgeoise all concentrated in and 
around Calcutta, also fell that they would oot have the same 
opportunities to exploit (he poor Muslim population of East- 
ern Bengal The Hindu officials apprehended that their mon- 
opoly of jobs in the administration might not perpetuate In 
short, the generality of the Hindus saw in the new arrangem- 
ents a blow to the hegemony and dominant position they had 
built up and enjoyed ever vast territories under British patr- 
onage since the advent of British rule 

This feeling is conveniently discernible m (he following ob- 
servation of Maharaja Mabendra Chandra Handiof Qasim 
Bazar "In the Province the Mohammedan popoletion would 
predominate the Bengali Hindu would be in a iniBOrity We 
shall be strangers in our own land I dread the prospect and 
the outlook fills me with anxiety as to the future of our 
race.”** The Maharaja conveniently forgot that Bengal with a 
77 7 per cent Hindu majority would still be larger than Easte- 
rn Bengal His line of argumeut displayed that Muslims shou- 
ld not be permitted to enjoy majority rights even an areas wh- 
ere they constituted the majoriiy. The Hindus considered them- 
selves a separate race and strangers vis-a-vis the Muslims 


29 T/i« Pakhien Timet, 17 Aagust 1967, p 8. eol 7 
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A large number of Muslims who favoured the partition of 
Bengal based their plea on the extensive character of the pro* 
Vince of Bengal which could be formed from the fact that it 
comprised an area of 184,000 square miles with a populatioa of 
78,000,000, the result being that the administration of Eastern 
Bengal suffered Its communications system remained undeve- 
loped and Its unguarded waterWays'were infested by pirates 
Very Intis heed was paid to educaijon and public works The 
peasants groaned under the exactions of the oppressive agents 
of absentee landlords Public administration was weak and in* 
effective, as the attention of the Government w as concentrat- 
ed on Calcutta and neighbouring districts The Muslims who 
constitued the majority »o Eastern Bengal were the worst suff- 
erers from this state of affairs 

One should keep in view that the Muslims themselves bad 
not demanded partition of province It came to them unexpe- 
ctedly as a boon, and they obviously welcomed It They Ult 
rightly or wrongly that under the new arraDgemeofs it would 
be Convenient for Govemnent to devote more care to the spe- 
cific problems and reqoiremeots of the Muslims and they, ut 
members of backward community, would get the much requi- 
red opportunity to improve their lot A study of their feelinfs 
IS made at a later stage 

Inference should nor, however, be drawn that all the Mus 
Iims were unanimously opposed to the Congress agitation ag- 
ainst the partmon Tb-re certainly existed some sections amo- 
ng them who could rise above the communal considerations, 
and thought, above all, in terms of national interest 

There were no less than 259 anti partition d-monstrations 
held in connection with the crlebralioo of 16 October^wben 
the scheme of Partition was implemented — as a day of nation- 
al mourtuog, m 1906 Out of ibis 2S9, at I35 meetings both 
the Hindus and Mahomedaos co-operated Besides, tbs most 
jrapcriani meetings b*fd la Calcstta. Dacca, Fandpur and 
Mymen Singh m those days were presided by the leading Mu- 
slims Ilk® Khaa Bahadur Moutvi Mahomed Yusuf, Nawab 
Athikulla'^d a number of other people having good inflneU- 
ce m tbeir^roruoaily Speaking at the Congress session ta 
1905 a Musli^ delegate, Abdul Kassim protested against the 
partition ard rffhculed the Muslim organizations favouring 
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ihc division by dravvins a simile witb the parrot m «hc cage 
repeating his master’s voice He stated 

These ossociahons justify their existence, engineered 
and poineercd as they are by Gosernment officials 
and quasi officials by simpfy supporting Government 
measures Their conduct reminds one of the well Ino- 
wn verse of the Persian poet which translated literally 
would mean ’’that they have kept me like a parrot be- 
hind (he screen, and f repeat what my master has tau- 
ght me, and like a gramophone I repeat my master’s 
soice" Gentlemen, f want to know if these associat- 
ions, which pretend to esist for the thinking out and 
the carrying out of measures for the amelioration of 
the members of their own communily. do not feel as- 
hamed that they should support a measure which they 
are told would h'Jp in raising the status of tbe Mabo- 
medan community But may I ask these associatio- 
ns or their leaders how is it that they, who have set 
together for the last fifty years thinking ever tbe mea- 
ns of amelioration of their co reiigioDists, never had 
the idea that such a measure would improve their co- 
ndition'’ They do oot feel ashamed to acknowledge 
that the idea should have occurred to Lord Curzoa 
and not to them “ 

Criticizing the approach of Lord Curzon the speaker continu- 
ed 


The Government of Lord Curzon said that the agitat- 
ion will Subside as soon as the partition is made But 
It has not subsided H you continue the agitation 
they say that the country is almost in a state of revo- 
lt ” 

Again It was Nawab Khaja Athikulla, the brother of Maw- 
ab Safimuffafi of Dacca, wAo moved (Aeresofutron againsr fAe 
Partition of Bengal at 1906 session of the Indian National 
Congress Amidst the loud and continued cheers and with 


31 Rtpori of ihe annual pr(}cndiagsi>f lie National Congress ifl 1905, 
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slogans of “Allaho Al.bar” and ’‘Marhaba Nav.ab” faised by 
the assembled delegates and spectators Naw ab AthiVulla pro- 
claimed emphatically 

I may tell you, at once that, it is not correct that the 
Musslamans of Eastern Bengal, as a body, are in fav- 
our of the partition of Bengal The real fact is that, it 
IS Only a few leading hfahomedans, n ho for their own 
purposes, supported the measure,** 

He belie\cd 

To support partition is to lay an ase at our feet, for 
partition means an enormous cost and the people are 
not able to bear this heavy burden At least to save 
ourselves from this cost, the Hindus and Musscimacs 
should continue to enter a united protest against the 
measure ** 

Refemag to the reverse situation created by partition for 
both the religious commooities be stated 

Partition IS a great nrong done both to Hindus and 
Mussalmans and It should be revoked There is no 
doubt that Mabomedans aod Hindos are the two eyes 
of India It IS bardJv necessary to say that if you inju- 
re the one, you injure the other As a late distiniruish- 
cd Mahomedan said, '‘We should try to be one in he- 
art and soul, and act in unison If united, we can sup- 
port each other, if not, the effect of the one against 
tbe other will tend to the destruction aod downfall of 
both ” Geotlsmeu, that has ever been the policy of the 
Kbawaja family of Dacca ** 

The Hindu leaders also gave a full response to this Muslim 
co-oporation To maintain tbe unity in the movement they re- 
quested the Muslims to be cautious of the alien manouxenngs 
Speaking at 1P06 session of the Congress Baba Surendra Nath 
Banerjea appealed in eloquent style 
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We ought to be on our guard against the machinations 
of the intr/gucM who are the enemies of Hindus and 
Nfahomedans alilc The number of Mafiomcdans pre 
sent at this meeting is more than two hundred You 
will be pleased to here that we have hundred Mahom- 
edan volunteers out of three hundred Speaking for 
mj'self ds a member of the Hindu community, I desire 
to tell my Mahomedan feJlow-countrymen that we no- 
tice with satisfaction the political ferment which we 
witness in the great Islaniic community in India *• 

Assuring them of the full co-operation by the Hindus he stat- 
ed 


From us Hindus, you will receive nothing but sympa- 
thy and CO operation, for, we tecognise that you arc 
brothers linked to us by an inseparable destiny Hind- 
us and Mahemedans, let us stand on n common plat> 
form— may it not be the p'attorm of this Congress *’ 

The national minded elements both among Hindus and 
Muslims felt that partition had hindered the natural progress 
of the people, that it had undone the labours of a hundred ye- 
ars The following extract from the speech of Dabu Surendra 
Nath Banerjea delivered at the 1906 session of the Congress, 
reflected these sentiments of the people id Bengal 

There is no feeling deeper in the heart of the Bengalee 
than that which is associated with the home and whi- 
ch gathers round the domestic circle The Bengalee, be 
he a Hindu or a Mahomedan. feels the strong repugn 
ance to the breaking up of bis home, herelenls with 
a fanatrcism which is religious in its intensity With 
equal pam and resentment does he view this separat- 
ion from himself of bis kith and kin, by the formation 
of a separate legislature and a separate Government 

Similar emphatic protest caroc from the Central Mahome- 
dan Association in Calcutta, wbosesecrclary Nawab Ameer 
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saymg that formally lh*rc were disputes arnons Hindus and 
Mahomjdans regard/ns superiority of castes, but now situat- 
ion bad changed and such distinctions were lost sight of m 
the general endeatour to improve ibe welfare of their "moth- 
erland”. In his speech be also compared the story of the Ma- 
habharat and Abhimanyu (who was surrounded and murdered 
by se> cn heroes of the day) with India and the European po- 
wers Continuing his speech he further stated 

The Indians have been showing Government what is 
unholy, illegal and unbecoming by petitions and repr- 
esentations, but the Cotcrament is persistent and IS 
not hearing them The tears of the natives of India 
formed sireams which flowed into the ocean, but their 
cries had not reached the ears of the King Far from 
lisieoing to the cries, the rulers (officials) were trying 
to pul them down in every way . If the partition me- 
ant good for the country no one would protest, but it 
had been brought about to the beneflt of the English 
and they alone would gam So they must go on protes- 
ting strongly 

Referring Jo the economic distress of the people he stated 
that the people protested against the imposition of heavy ro- 
ad and public works cesses But the Govcrninent pacified th- 
em by declaring that the amount would be spent in the eacav- 
arion of tanks, the making of rotds and the aJJev »af ion of fa- 
mine, etc, but these p'edges had not been fulfilled Instead of 
assisting the faimne-sfriclen persons, the officials rtd/caled • 
the idea of a famine and said so long as there were leaves on 
the trees there could be no famine Depreciting the perpetua- 
tion of the minority role over the majority he stated in a for- 
ceful language 

In India the proportion of Europeans to Indians is as 
I IS to 6 lakhs so that one European ruled over six 
lakhs of Indians If the latter were each to give a slap 
to the Europeans then each European would receive 
six lakhs of slaps ** 
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In hjs speech he also spotlighted ihc fouJ rreans scfopled bv 
the alien regime to bring India under Ibeir domination in the 
past He explained 

India w as conquered by deceit and not by the sword 
The Kawafa Sirajud Dowlih v.as dethroned by unfair 
means and his chirocier wrongly impeached Clive 
hanged Nand Kumar MuVhcfji for perjury, but for 
the same offence he tvas made a Lord ** 

In his long address he also alluded to 5if B Fuller's spee- 
ch and said that Govcrnmtnt had now abandoned its old Hi- 
ndu wife with whom U had spent the belter pan of its life, 
being enchanted by the beauty and youth of the new Muslim 
wife, but the toothless old husband (Sir B Fuller) had gone 
away leaving both In conclusion he disapproved the British 
oppression when he stated 

Europeans are oppressing us in every way The mo- 
desty of our mothers and sisters has and is being cot- 
raged in trains and steamert The Europeans are ab 
sorbing our blood and there is no reason why should 
we suffer all this ** 

Like (he Hindu leaders the Muslim participants also appe- 
aled for the maintenance of communal unity and tbs necessity 
of mutual co-operatton Abdul Cbafur, in his speech at Bbola 
in December, 1906 seated, *'if a fire brcaHs out m a Mohame- 
dan’s house, bis Hindu neighbours were to help biin to extin- 
guish u Emerson and Kemp would not do this Therefore, th- 
ey should live together and work for the good of the country *’ 
Reviving the past glories (he speaker contended that in ancie 
nt times there prevailed no ill feeling between Hindus and 
Mahomedans During the rule of the latter many Hindus fou- 
ght for Muslims and tost Ihcir lives Many Hindu historians 
had eulogized pTomweni Muslim rulers of Bengal like Seraju 
doulah as sincere characters, while the English hostorians co 
nsidered them nothing less than “monsters ** 
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Tn anojh'T spctfcli m Dccffmbcr, {906 at Patua 

Khali in latt RenfaJ he stated that it was a fjlje promise 
that hJusUms would (et better appointment under the govfr- 
nmem by i/ic eouiinuition of pariii/on Instead deve/opments 
had laicn place the other way round after partition Most of 
the prominent pajiijons uere given to the Hindus, Mr Chose 
was appointed Chief Justice Mr 5inha, officiating Advocate 
General, and Mr Gupta, otTiciating Judge of the High Court 
If the Government lilcJ to paironitc the Muslims, it coold 
has e done It long ago. without making the partition** Thus 
all temptations and promises of providing superior gosernme 
nt pests to Muslims had proved a farce They must remember 
how often Viceroys and L.ieutenant*Governors had told them, 
“you must first deserse and then desife *' There were no icpa* 
rate laws for the two communities *’ 

Desides AbdutGhafur there were qoiie a significant number 
of nationalist and politically conscious Muslim leaders who 
rendered valuable sers ices to thccauseof nationalism in fn< 
dia rorgetting their old religious and communal dtfTerenccs 
they actively co>opera>ed wrifi tberr Hindu co-cTganizers, ac- 
companied by Hindu naiionaluis made eatensive fours of the 
areas densely populated by the Muslims, exhorted the Mus* 
tim masses to unify their rank and file, and join the moseineni 
ngamit the partition They told them that for generations 
Hindus and Muslims had lived together m peace, but by the 
dismemberment of their province the alien rule was throwing 
an apple of discord in their midst The Muslim misses, though 
not all of them, gave a favourable response to the call of these 
nationalist leaders fn anexiract from the eastern B*ngat nnd 
Assam Police Abstract, dated 22 December 19&6, was admit- 
ted 


The political agilatof Abdul Ghafur who is reported 
to have delivered anodcaW lectures at Sirajganj at the 
end of October was accompanied by Maulvis Hedayat 
Bux of Dacca and Abdul Hamid Khan of Tangail, 
Mymcn Singh These snatletM and anti-partition 
Muhammednn preachers were brought to Sirajganj to 
countcnci the mflueBcc of the local Maulvis who or- 
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ganiscd the pro partition dcmonstrJtron? on the I6:h 
October last Maulvi Hrdayal Bux in a fisry speech 
called the Na\%ab of Dacca the SAfitond/ of Gosern* 
nient *’ 

The FormfghiJ) Reports regarding the anti parttljon agita- 
tion and Svtadeshi moxement submitted in February 1907 by 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal to under Secretary of 
State for India refers to a meeting held on 5 Nos ember 19£W» 
at Magura in the Khulna D «lrici at svhich between 2 OOO to 
3,000 people were reported to ha\c been present, of whom a 
large proportion were Muhammedans The leaders Maulvi Li* 
akat Husain and Bafau Bipm Chandra Pal addressed the mee- 
ting The former said,* The Mohammedans were really the los- 
ers b\ the partition since they formed two-lhirds of the popu- 
lation and would base to bear two thirds of the extra cost of 
administration ** He also stated that Loid Curzon had misled 
the Home Government by suppressing the petition of tbo«c 
Muslim Zamindars who were against the partition Bipm 
Chandra Pat then spoke in Deogalt He stated 

Both Hindus aod Mubamtnedans were bom in the sa- 
me land, which was not mere earth, but the remains 
of theif forefathers who had died and been changed to 
earth The meaning of Mairam was ‘Worship 

the Mother*’* which meant the land We shaJ! not re- 
main under oppression which was against the law 
Everjone should be prepared to die for the iroprosc- 
mcDt of this country PnlbrrsaniJ xooJJbers sjtioxdd be 
prepared to saerthee tbcir soos, and when this spirit 
has entered each one of us, then we shall be able to 
obtain what ambition is The partition had been aff- 
ected to weaken our streogth and talents The parti- 
tion will only be a mere imaginary line if Hindus and 
Muhammedans work in unify ** 

In the same report was also stated that Babu Aswini Ku- 
mar Dull of Barisal on 18 November paid a visa to Dhamura 
in the Backergunj district where a meeting of about J.OOO 
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perionJofu^om300w.crc Muhammedant, was held In that 
m-ctlfiB “hoi l-cturei • on the b nefit of bojcotting foreign 
g-'odj itatme that Cngtiah c'olh. iugar and salt were manufa 
clurcd with the help of ingtcdienis obnosiour to HimliM anti 
Muhajnrnadcns. were delisered there was held meet 

irg At Dhola in tf e DtekerEunj dutrict attended by about 500 
people including 100 \tuhimmjJjtif ** 

B*s{dcs Atl ilulla Abdul Ghafur, Maulvi Ilcdajat But and 
I lalcat Husain among the naiionaltst minded Muslim leaders 
in Bengal, the names of MauKi Didar Dalhsh. Maulvi Mu 
hammad Yusuf Khan Bahadur, Maulvi Abdul Husain 
and a number of others will be remembered by the posietiiy 
With great reverence In an em*rgenl situation faced by th- 
entire country after the national upsurge of ?W7*5J, 
they stood for unity and harmony between the two major 
communities cf India and called upon their co religionists to 
endeavour for the unification of Bengal And to a cerlaiis ext* 
ent th*jr succeeded in persuading iheir co religionists to parti- 
cipate in the movement The services rendered by these people 
for the cause of national integration had been duly recognised 
even by the alien regime ii> one of its Fonnijhtly Rrpctis ** 

In another extract from the abstract of /fepor/r regarding 
Bnti*parti(ion agitation during the first half of D*cembtr 1906 
was stated 

Maulvi Abdual Husain, another of the Calcutta prof- 
essional agitators has been active in the Tippera dist 
net. where In the course of his lectures he appealed 
to Hindus and Muh3mm*dans to combine and boycott 
foreign made articles and slated that famines were br- 
ought about by the heavy taxation imposed by the Go 
vernment of India Ihst famines were unknown in for- 
mer times, that during the Muhammedan dynasty of 
700jear$ thercwai onlyoirefamme whentheFmpe 
ror Albar helped the people subitantially that during 
the British occupancy there had been 18 famines in 25 
yean and jet the Covernnicnt were passive, and that 
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the present death-rate, due to famtne. is 6,362 per 
lakh “ 

At certain places tn flengai Che Hindu volunteers dressed 
like Muslims, visited the local fairs and bazzars and endeavo- 
ured to persuade the Mussalman frequenters of the fair to 
30m them in the bo>cot( movemcni.” 

To inspire the general mass of people for the Sivadesbi ibe 
leaders like Bipin Chandra Pal and S N Danerjea addressed 
public ncciings in the grounds of mosques in places like Pur- 
ulia in Manbhum district Similarly Muslim leaders addressed 
the congregations in Hindu houses Hindu leaders eulogired 
the MogboJ rulers like Akbar and Shabjehan, ihcir counterp- 
arts in Muslims glorified the heroes of Ramayana and tfaftj- 
bharat like Rama and Abhimanyu and the Rajput heroes of 
later period Addressing a gathering at Dacca on 18 Decemb- 
er, 190$ Ekratn Husain of Durdwan. referred to the heroic de- 
eds of the 22 Rajput >outbs beaded by Badal On heanng the 
voice coming from the temple of the guardian deity of the co- 
untry “Afaf ha(" and that her hunger would be satisfi- 
ed by their “blood”, they “toned solemnly to shed the same” 
and their subsequent deeds of valour caused Alla-ud-din to 
raise the siege in admiration of their conduct Tbe Speaker 
advised his audience to vow similiarly to “shed tbe last drop 
of their blood” m the rKodcrAr cause, and expiamed that it 
was not their own actual blood that they were to shed but th- 
eir selfishness in adopting the suadeshl goods, owing to its 
high price in favour of the cheaper foreign goods He compa- 
red the British to 3 skm-norm (disease) which is never scotc- 
hed till soap or some pungent substance be applied to the skin 
He advised them to apply tbe pungent substance of the boy- 
cott and sv>adesfii, which alone would cause tbe cure, by its 
effect on the ‘ British pocket” ^ 

Continuing further he emphasized tbe icpportancc of the 
only worship which would propitate the "Mother*' (India) He 
said 
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She would not be satisfied with the sacrifice of goats 
and bufTaloci, hut they must sacrifice themselves and 
their children Th* Mother s thirst would not be sati« 
sfied save by the hot blood of her children « 


Continuing his speech he also gave an allegorical descript- 
ion of India as she was when the British first came to trade 
and as she was under British rule He drew a picture oflndia 
of old as a roval lady dressed id gorgeous apparel sitting on 
a golden throne with a terrible lion grovelling b.fore her, lick- 
lag her feet In her hands she held an immensely frightening 
serpent which was coiled round a fierce buffalo Two beautiful 
boys were sealed on her lay He explained that this was India 
With the British lion licking her feet to obtain trading conees 
sions The serpent was her strength by which she held the Af- 
ghan buffalo in restraint The boys were the Hindus and Ma 
hamedan nations He decribed India of the present day as a 
“thin, emaciated woman, dressed m the tattered garments of 
a beggar, lying m a vast deserted field, strewn with carcasses 
and bones " The serpent was now coiled round her own body, 
the lion was growling at her head, the buffalo was glancing 
fiercely at her from one side, a bear with a torn and bloody 
cheek was watching for his turn from a neighbouring hill, and 
a huge vulture was sweeping down on her from the east He 
explained that this was India confined by her own strength 
under the ‘ thraldom” of the British Continuing further he 
stated 

In an island in the north-east a roya) damsel (Japan) 
of 13, was sitting on a throne with a trident m her ha- 
nd, and was now calling ro the two boys asleep near 
their wretched molber One of the boys had awakened 
and was endeavouring to assist hts mother and to aro- 
use bis brother, the Jailer however only moved his bo 
dy but still kept bis eyes closed 

In the same speech the speaker also urged his audience to 
follow Japan’s example and to revive the ancient arts and in- 
dustries of India and to boycott all foreign goods He added 
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John Bull s hfa« was tn his pocisl and to pet anj fj* 
vourfromhim his pocket njst be squeezed Rebel- 
lion would some d'lj follow, not m India, but in Eng- 
land, where, owing to the boyco I and the S»adesi 
movement in India, the English working classes wou- 
ld rebel and compel Mr MorJej to u'settle the set- 
tled fact of the parlitioo 

Mnslim Support to Swadeshi and Boycott 

On the llth instant a meeting was held (at Bhola in East- 
ern Bengal) in which Abdul Rchmao. a lalukdar of Chor Ho- 
gla was made president People comprising mAhrearr, plead- 
ers, their clerks, shop keepers, petty talokdars, school bovs. 
the head pandit of the local school, some petty cultivators 
and a few prostitutes, in all 400 Hindus and JOO Mahomed- 
ans attended it Hosen All, a pleader of Bbola MuosilTs 
Court, Abdul Bepan <*nd Montauddn were tbc prominent 
racQ In order to get a good Mahomsdao audience the lecture 
to be given by Abdul Ohafor was announced earlier by the 
beat of the drums Eulogizing the cause of Snodeshi m the 
meeting Abdul Obafur slated 

The salt they used was injurious to their health and it 
was esident that the bones of kme were taken from 
India to purify salt, and often pieces of bone were 
found in it When sail was imported by steamer from 
Liverpool, fresh beat and pork were kept in it to pre- 
serve the same Often small clods like ashes were im- 
bedded wilh salt These were due to the blood from 
the meat preserved in the salt Such salt, therefore, 
would not be eaten eilhcr by Hindus or Mahomedaos 
They should use KarkaCefa and Shandub salt which is 
not so adulterated 

Condemning the us- of other foreign mads articles he ob- 
sened that En^isb coloured cloths were rajurious to the wea- 
vers, as poisonous ingredients were used in colourins them 
and in sizing such the fat of swice was used So Mabotnedans 
should DDl use the cloths Btlaii English) wraps were also 
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rot so lasting as desbi (country made) ones Criticizing the 
use of foreign sugar and utensils he further stated 

English sugar was purified with animai blood, and 
by Its use several people have suffered from veneral 
diseases English enamelled pots and pans were harm- 
ful and as soon as the enamel fell off they became 
useiess Country made brass utensils should be used, 
whichever when broken realized ibc prjce of jbe met- 
al” 


On I3th instant there was held a meeting at Ramganj 
port About 125 persons attended, 40 Hindus and the rest 
Muslims In his speech AbduJ Ghafur explained that the use 
of foreign articles was harani In the meeting held at Kaliganj 
hai there were about 200 Muslims present In still another 
meetipg held at Dowfa on the t4lh instant Amanullah a 
petty cultaafnr, was elected president *’ 

Likewise Maulvi Abdul Husain had been holding meetings 
in the Dacca district and lecturing on the boycott At Mara- 
mgunj before an audience of 500 persons, including 50 Muha- 
mmadans (id a meeting held during the second half of Dec- 
ember, 1906) he censured the pleaders, muklilears, and local 
practitioners for not charging higher rates to those merchants 
who dealt in foreign goods** 

In Chittagong Abdul Ghafur delivered a lecture on 16 
March 1907 in which he said. ' The people wanted seif Gov- 
ernment and to drive those uneducated foreigners back to the 
other Side of the seas ”**/n Rajshahr Abdul Hussain lectured 
m the interior of the district one Uina Cbaran Banerjt from 
Bansal did (he game with success At Dtnajpur Surendra 
Nath Banerjea held a meeting and was presented with an ad 
dress Abdul Ghafur made a violent speech, i» which an at 
tempt n as made to excjlc ibe sympathies of Muhammedans 
against the English on the ground that the latter had done 
much to injure the Sultan of Turkey ” At a large meeting 
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held m ibc Raja Bahadur’s llavcli in Baikarganj Basunta 
Kumar Gupta formerly a .l/wX/r/wr, alluding to Hindus ard 
Muhamrradan differences urged both parties in future to rea- 
lise that It was the authormes who were responsible and "in- 
stead of kiltine one another they should kill the author i ic* 

The services rendered bv the Muslim nationalist iniclli 
gcntsia were h ghly appreciated by the politically conscious 
forces all over the country their writings and speeches were 
flashed in the newspapers periodicals and journals Their 
sacrifices and sufferings were unequivocably eulogized and 
praised publicly On the arrest of Mauls i Lealat Hossam the 
f^a^asokii on 30 January 1903. pud tribute to him in the fol 
lowing words 

Well, go then. Maulvj. though a Musalman, you have 
now attained the place of a Drahnm which ts the pre 
eminent position m Hindu society, crores and crores 
of Pronams (i c salutes) to your fc*i May your dev* 
ottoo to your country, your spirit, your fearlessness, 
your disinterested self-sacrifice be an example to ail, 
may your eiample fill with the idea of duty to the 
country the lives of crores and crores of servants of 
(he country, both in the Hindu and m (he Kfutslman 
community.** 

In April 1907 Rajshahi (Eastern Bengal) was visucd by 
Surendra Nath Banerjsa. acconpanied by J Choudhun and 
Pandit Kali prosanna Kabyabisarad and Maulvi Didar Dak* 
sh The party was received, admitted the official sources with 
much vieour The visit was interpreted to have provided 
much enthusiasm and CDDSiderable impetus to the sv^adesh 
rioveincni m an area which was formerly considered to be 
irdifTereni towards u** 

The Muilim participation in the niovetn*nt did not remain 
confined to Bengal only Muslims in other pans also suppor- 
ted the moveroeni in considerable strength Sufficeitislo 
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quote tMo illustrations from the northern India According to 
a communicition published in the rfliCZ/fAmriltar) dated 18 
April 190? the local Muhammadins. who held themselves 
aloor from tht S'<aJeikl mosementat first, had started join- 
ing ii open)> h 1907 ** A )l>der-abad correipondent writing 
to the ro/fo (t ahore) dated the 27 December 1905, 

deprecated the attempts made bv certain Munammadans to 
dissuade their co-rclisionsts from joining the s*aJfsht move- 
ment The mosem«nt, he added, was a very useful one The 
fact of lone '‘CongreiiHallai being among the staunch sup- 
porters” of the propaganda was no reason “why Mosalmans 
should stand aloof from it ***• 

There was a considerable section among the Muslims 
which preferred a eommodtly mtnuhctattd by a Hindu to 
one made by a Turkish Kabuli or Arabian S>ed In fact, it 
was never questioned who manufactured M » a Hindu or a 
Muslim— so long as it was manufactured in India 

Mosllm Opgosiflea 

To conclude, however, from these developments that the 
entire Muslim community panlcipaied in the movement and 
It acquired a cent per cent national character, w outd be viola- 
Ing the objectivity The fnci was that the Muslims particips- 
ted In this national struggle only partially Quite a powerful 
section of the Muslims remained either indifferent or openf> 
hostile to the movement leaving ample scope for the move- 
ment to be dominated by the Hindus to a larger extent and 
thus outwardly giving it an appearance of Hindu Movement 
There were a number of reasons responsible Since the defec- 
tion of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan from the nationalist movenrenf 
quite n considerable number of Muslims had become loyalist 
to the alien regime And as the movement had been 

conceived in a spirit of hostility to the British Government 
the lojalist elements among Muslims became indifferent, if not 
actailty hort/V, it? ^^fe nat^oashtt pw^tisen) Ihty irtfd lo 
pursuade their co religionsts that they should have nothing 
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to do with the snadesht programme In its issue dated 23 
November ISOS the Curzon Gazette edited by Mirza Hajrat m 
Delhi, commented that the "Mutiny" of fgSTwas organised 
by Hindus but It was the "Propbet s followers', who were 
“foolish” enough to jom in it, who suffered very greailv 
Likewise, if the s^adeshi movement also gradualiy assumed 
an “alarming” aspect, Muslims would be the first persons to 
be involved lu trouble 

Moreover, the very success of the sxtadesht movement 
Would have culminated — as it actually did later on in the 
annulment of the Bengal partition This, m its turn, would 
have led to the foregoing by the Muslims of Eastern Bengal 
the facilities in the sphere of education and the abandonment 
of the efforts being made by them to avail a fair share of pub- 
lic appoinfoent'- nie ff'orjn (Lahore) dated 15 March IP07 
had observed that co “seosible” Vfobammadan could deny 
that the bifuiciiion of Bengal was a “veritable blessing to the 
Prophet's followers ’’ They formed the majority of the popa 
lation in the new province In pre*partitioo days they used to 
be treated as “pariahs”. But now the situation had reversed 
"It was, iherefote", the Journal continued, "denying facts for 
a Muslim to assert that the division of Bengal was calculated 
to prove injurious to the interest of h>$ co religionists ’ ** 

Keeping these facts m view a considerable section of tb* 
Muslims, opposed the juaJejhi movement The Foixo Akybar 
(Lahore) of the 31 t>eceziiber 1906, edited by “Mabbub" 
Atam published a communication in which the writer cond 
emned the manner in which the jwadejhi movement was b*- 
mg conducted, and advised Muhammadans to have nothing 
to do With the agitation “Indeed Hindus do not wish”, the 
Writer staled, '‘Sfusalmaos well, and the latter should never 
Jfoia Ibe former m rbe/r pobr^l propagasda *** 

Last, but not the least significant, factor that led the Mus 
liras away from the movement was the provocative techoiq- 
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ues used t>> the Hindu \olunieers and workers apainit the 
MuJlims during the courjc of the movement For instance, on 
the occasion of a A/e/o (fair) held m a Muslim predominated 
area there appeared on the jcene the s^eJesh! solunieers 
armed ntih lathis On their failure to induce the shopkeepers 
through persuasion and argument they attempted to enforce 
the boycott by ordering sstihdra«al from sale of sU foreign 
goods On the refusal of the Muslim shopkeepers they used 
Motent means eaiendini: to actual intimidation and rudeness 
against the shopkeepers and forcibly snatching away articles 
when esposed for sale. The use of force resulted m violent 
collisions between the Hindu volunteers and Muslim shopkee- 
pers and villagers Desides, there also appeared provocative 
hand-written notices against the Muslims In the Dackerganj 
district the manuscript notices were pasted up in the different 
parts of the town The following are the translations of such 
two notices 

<I) hfohafflmadans* U yoa will not shoot ’*Pandc 
Mataram'* then go as the servants of the English 
and frasel in foreign countries iti/erfngAee dress 

(2) f am telling you Muhammadans, to follow the 
esample of fiindus. otherwise you will feel the 
consequences *• 

All these activities of the Hindu sectenans alienated the 
Muslims from the movement At a meeting of about 2000 
Muhammadans held in the Barasat Sub division of the 24- 
Pergannahs district, in December 1906, two Muslim preachers 
m the course of their discourse exhoried all the Muslims lo 
sever connection with Hindus and not to join in any under- 
taking with them ” Similar Muslim meciings were held m the 
Myroenijnsh district at which the people were urged to break 
off all connections with the Ilindot and not to borrow money 
from them 

fn fact there had grown up considerable section among 
Muslim population which had come lo believe that one of the 
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most significant reasons for the decline of Muslim community 
was the social intercourse with the Hindus Detailing this 
point the adherents of this group had stated 

By going to the Pojas, funeral ceremonies, marriages, 
etc , of Hindus, by giving subscriptions or other assi 
stance to these things, by helping in the Chaiira San’ 
kranii celebrations, the Baruni bathing, the Ashianii 
bathing, the Srabaal vous, the Durga festival or pro- 
cession, by reading along with the Hindus in Pathsha- 
las and schools, by learning the manners and cust- 
oms of Hindus Muhammadans become heathens 
By acting as loihiats, peons or labourers to Hindus 
the Muhammadans ate heaping up sms They 
(Hindus) keep the ignorant in poverty ” 

A belter substantial evidence of bad feeling between the 
IV.O communities had been the pasting up of placards ins itmg 
an attack by Muslims on Hindus in many places In Fandpwf 
and later on all over the country a “Red Pamphlet” had been 
found m circulation which contained abuse of Hindus and in- 
cxement to hfushms (o cease to have any relations with them 
It contended 

Musalmans’ Awake On no account study along 
with Hindus Open Muhammadan places of business 
do not buy things from Hindu shops Do riot touch 
goods made by Hindus, do not give posts under you 
to Hindus, do not be bound by the bad ideas of Hin- 
dus If you could acquire knowledge then m one 
single day we could send all the Hindus to Gehenna 
(sic) See* in Bengal you are m majority, you are (he 
cultivators, agriculture is the foundation of all weal- 
th Where did the Hindus get their wealth’ They have 
nor an )Ola of wealth of tbeir own The Hindus by 
cunning have taken your wealth If you could only 
learn their cunning and acquire knowledge, the Hin 
dus in one day would either die from warn of food, or 
would become Muhammadans' The basic inieniion 
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of the HmJus i* to Iccp the Muhsmnadans for c\cr 
unJcr Ihcir fetl *• 

At » n*eiinj helj fn the Tabis dunrji the arcosd half of 
Dceetnber 190<) Muhamnadsns mere urged rot to purchate 
clot! ra OR Hindu bntiday but to do ao ul the trmc of the Id 
»rd other VfuharRinadan feili>ala. *lfo col on ary account to 
bo>coti Dfiiiih foodi '' 

At JfiiOfC the h!utttrn« organized a moirmcnl to bo^c"*?* 
all Hindu confrciioren and sent rtniitanea into the district 
to instruct hUilirn labourm. nurses. rmd»iscs and cartsmen 
not fj ierse Hindus They alio resented the railing of the 
JfjnJe slogan ’• 

The groK th of this hoinl i> often culnmated in communal 
rr'-ti 

To counteract the impact of sweJeih the hnstiJe section 
among MusJimi d/d net feel satisfied only niih sesering of n- 
Ijlions »iih the Hindu* )i planned to organize a counter* 
tnosemeni of Its o»n To provide impeius to the followers of 
the new moserrect certain poems were composed, slogans 
lAe * The curse of Oed be on the enemies of the mteiing” 
were popularized, notices on the »b 1I* were pasted, and pam- 
phlets and leaflets were circulated In tasiern Bengal there 
was produced the famous Red Pamphlet” which provided 
the genesis of the ftew Muslim movement exploiting the eco- 
nomic diiTerences between twocommunilics It read 

>Hh3l a glorious day has arrived* The Hindus have 
begun a great agitation, saying that the rupees of the 
irounlry arc going away to Europe Wc also have be- 
gun an agitation, and have held many meetings, say- 
ing that the Hindus by various devices are taking 
away almost all the wealth terjuired by the Musalmans 
Every Musalman of this country should join in such 
ugitiiicn and should attend such meetings for by 
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such agitation on behalf of our own race »j)) ccruin* 
ly come the uphfimt of the Muhammadans The Hin- 
dus base called Iheir agitation the ‘Swadeshi’ agita- 
tion \\ c have called our agitation the 'Sw ajati’ agita 
tion— the agitation for our own race ** 

It IS equally interesting to note that the chief supporter of 
the Bengal partition was Nawab Khwaja SaltmuMah of Dacca 
who freely gasehis lime, energy and money to make the sche- 
me a success He and his associates decided to organise the 
Muslims and set up an association which would voice their 
Mews on social and pohiical matters and protect ihcir com- 
munal interests. The Afohammedan Prormeiat Unton thus 
came into being with Nawab Salimullah as its patron He 
spoke of the prospecis the new Government afforded Muslims 
and the impetus which its formation promised to the advance- 
ment of his community ** The partition of Bengal was wel- 
comed even by the Muslims of Calcutta who did not stand to 
gam anything directly from the measure The Mebaromadao 
Literary Socieij of Calcutta declared that the measure not 
only ensured general administrative adsaniages but was also 
a boon to the Muslims It therefore, urged the Muslims to 
support the policy of Goverommt and abstain from joining 
any agiiatioo against partition ” 

The fact that She separatist trend among Muslims gained 
considerable support can also be judged from the decline of 
the strength of the Muslim delegates attending congress ses- 
sions in those days At the Benares Congress held in 1905 
only 17 delegates out of a total number of 756 were Muslims 
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Tnc inlentiiicalion of ihs national liberation movement 
afier ib? pirtuion of Bengal came in conflict with the British 
strategy of political counterpoise between various Indian 
crrnmunities and narionaliues to jaatalain its paramouat 
power. Cuing a reference to the apprehension created in the 
mind of the Prince of Wales who had ihortiy returned to En* 
gland after his rojal visit to India, Lord Morlcy, then Secre- 
tary of State for India, wrote a letter to the Viceroy, Lord 
Minto, on 1 1 May 19M In this leiier* he disclosed that “he 
(Prince of Wales) talked of the Katiorai Cengrexs rapidly be- 
coming a great power/*** 

At a matter of fact, the growing popularity of the Indian 
National Congress as a resuti of li$ penetration in the masses 
during the days of anti partition agitation, led lo the creation 
of a great apprehension in thenilmg circlesof the Dntiih 
Government M reply Viceroy Lord Minto wrote to MofIe> 
on 2? May 1906 

As to the Congress wemust recognise them and be 
friends with the best of them, yet I am afraid there is 
much that is absolutely disloyal in the movement and 
Ihal there IS « darrger for the future I have been 
thinking a good deal larely of a possible counterpoise 
to Congress aims A Privj Council not only of 
natise Rulers, but a few other big men to meet say. 
once a year for a week or a fortnight at Delhi for in- 
stance Subjects for discussions and procedure would 
have to be very carefully thought out, but we should 
get different ideas from men already possessing great 
interest in the good Government of India “ 

On 6 June 1906. Morlcy wrote to the Viceroy. “Lawre- 
nce. Chirol Sydney Lord, all smgthe same song Be sure 

* Atthooxh »<ime of thete ottleut doaimenn art alrwCy pubhe 
piopffii- yet ibeir rep<ii{J»aHhi|)ily iwmiuJ to expose British Im- 
periahim 

SO htortey, KftplltriloHSiVcoion MacmilUn A Co 191*), Vol II 
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that before long Mohammedans wdl throw m Iheir lot with 
the Congressmen against you ** And the Viceroy wrote on 
27 June, ‘ I feel as you say that there is no fundamental diffe- 
rence between us ’ •* 

In due course of time Lord Minto took elaborate steps to 
keep the Muslims away from the Congress A secret msssage 
to Nawab Mushin ul Mulk, who bad succeeded SirSyedas 
Secretary of the Board of Trustees of the Aligarh College, was 
sent through its Principal, Mr ArchiboJd that he should take 
a delegation of leading Muslims to the Viceroy The later po- 
litical de\clopments like th- arrangement of Simla Deputa- 
tion to meet th^ Vicsroy. which was called by Maulana Mo 
liamed Alt a ‘ Command Performance”, the presentation of 
the petition by Sir Aca K.han on 1 October 1906 the assura 
nee of separate electorate by Lord Minio to the Muslim dele* 
Sites present on the occasion and finally the formation of the 
All-India Muslim League are now a known story •* They do 
not need further reselaiton now 

The success of the British diplomacy in alienating the 
powerful leading section of a second most powerful religious 
community m India from ibe national movement appeared to 
render another irreparable setback to nationalism after the 
dsfcclion of Sir Syed and his assoicates Not only the politi- 
cal equilibrium between ihc national forces and aim rulers 
switched in faiour of the latter and thus obstructed the adva- 
nce of national progress but by winning the political loyalty 
of the powerful Muslim section the British regime attempted 
to Set It against the Hindus— both national andsecjenan The 
consistent pursuance of this political approach rendered pos- 
sible further in aggravating communal animosities between (he 
two major communities culmnating off and on in communal 
riots It further Widened (he already eaisiing sacio religious 
disuacuoa Bcudec, a. mAoa'r that 

they had again acquired their ruling position existing m the 
pre I8S7 phas- the loyalist upper class Muslims arrayed 
themselves against the nationalist forces lo weaken the cause 


82 Ibid pp 30-31 

*3 For funber utMir see C AUaiu a 9 pp 7 12. Abo see Syed Ran 
Ahmad Jifn ed by Fart Ooeamenrs (Lahore 1957) Parti po 
245-3* 
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of national indcpcntfence There developed the contest for 
political ard economic privileyes On the achicsement of 
flfitirh dipJomacj I ady MinCo «rote fn her diarj 


J have received the following fcMcr from an official 


I must send Your EtceJIcnej a line to jay that a ver} 
big thing has happended today A work of statesman- 
ship that vv ill affect India and Indian history for many 
a long jear It is nothing less than the pulling back of 
62 miflions of people from joining the ranks of the 
seditious pppesH/on •* 


Mr Morley, after receiving an onount of the proceedings • 
a| Simla, com ejed hit feelings to Viceroy Lord Mmfo, for 
arranging the meeting very successfully and with diplomatic 
skill dittoing the imperial policies He wrote on 26 October 
1906 


AH that }<iu tell me of your Mohammedans it full of 
interest, and ( regret that I could not have moved ab« 
out unseen m your garden psriv The whole thing has 
been as good as t< could be. and it stamps your pnsi* 
tton and personal authority decisively Among other 
good effects otyovr deliverance is this that it has 
completely deranged the plan and tactics of the criti- 
cal faction here, that is to say. it hat prevented them 
from any longer repmeating the Indian Coverrment 
as the ordinary case of bureaucracy versus the people 
t hope that even my stoutest Radical friends will now 
see that the problem is not quite so simple as this 

All these things had been arranged jn such a manner that 
they were widely reported m the British press On the very 
day of the Muslim Dcputation’a meeting w ith the Vicerory the 
Lomhn Times and other newspapersand periodicals published 
long articles eulogizing the mtellecCual and religious aluin- 
mcntsofihe Muslims It was also stated that they were not 
very much interested in the introduction of democratic insii- 


at Lt<J> Minio n ai,p 47 

as ibiit.r 4S 
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tuilons oa Wesitrn model and that there etiited no nat/on m 
India and so on Commenting on this attitude of (he British 
press M Ti-Tail Ahnad tv rote 

It appears from these writings hov> the Press m Eng- 
land contemplated Indians being one nation with a 
feeling of shock and jealousy ard how delighted they 
were to watch it broken info fragments and bow proud 
they seemed in setting the Indians at loggerheads with 
one another on communal basts ard of generating per- 
petual hostilitj between them ** 

Politics when 11 attempted to generalize the attitude of 
simple folk alw ays footed unreal Their home town, its ens i- 
ronmenis ard Its people were among the few traditions that 
these p^ple valued and undentood, it commanded Iheir iro- 
mediaie Section and respect In fact it was the only social 
concept which produced the intimacy of feeling m tbcir hearts 
and mirds One often listened or read about communal passi- 
ons that Saraed extreme People insariablv talked about it as 
though it aereboth a social and individual characteristic But 
these Hindus ard Vtuslims, the politicians theorized about, 
lised in snail comeauniti-s Gererations of native genius and 
simple friendship sustained by common interests has gone to 
to make their community socio emotionally seirsufucieni 
They had probably roer heard of the commandment about 
the duty of lose they owed their neighbour; it came to them 
obviously Religion, apart from ifs routine jnsiirotiDns. was 
to ibem an abstraction Anything that was not felt manifestly 
in the immediate layer of consciousness was not real It was 
as though th^ had to feet an idea with their flesh before they 
could take it in But the politician was impaiient and he dis- 
torted truth IQ the process of modifying it "Islam « in dan- 
ger**, he warned "Your mosque, your namaz, to Tacl-^oor 
children and your property are all in danger of being destroy- 
ed *’ His logic was vague and obscurantist. One did not know 
how one followed from the other And in Ibe end be had biS 
way The social upheaval be worked for. had b-en acbiesed, 
but, the people who paid a dear price, occasionally realize 
(they only had the glimmerngs of a doubt) that the danger 
had never been there It was only brought about 


U TafsHAheud a 3 p 3S3 
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Since jts very incepljoD the AH India Muslim League*^ 
came to be predominated by a small group of Muslim land- 
lords. bourgeoisie and professional classes It diverted the po- 
litical awakening of Ihe Muslim masses into the communal 
cfeannels fn order to emerge successful m tfie competiiions 
for key positions with rivals as well as to prevent the growth 
of a strong united mass movement of the poor Muslim strata 
against their own vested positions this group gave the newly 
growing national awakening of Ihe muslim mass a deformed 
communal form Instead of exhorting and pursuading the po 
lifically conscious muslim mass to unite in a common national 
movement against the perpetuation of the alien rule it dittoed 
the alien policy of divide and rule, at least upto 1912 when 
the organisation itself came to be controlled by the nation 
alist Muslim intelligentsia The Alt India Muslim Educational 
Conference was held at Dacca on 20 December 1906 under 
the chairmanship of Nawab Sir Salimullah of Dacca In his 
introductory speech on this occasion. Nawab Vjqar ul MulL 
said 

The purpose for which we have met today is nothing 
new It arote from the day the Indian Maiional Con 
gress was founded, so much so that the late lamented 
Sir Syed Ahmad Khan for whose sagacious and far- 
sighted policy we will always remain indebted was so 
moved by Che growing strength of the Congress chat 
he valiantly strove to convince the Muslims that their 
betterment and security lay in abstaining from parti 
eipation in the Congress This advice was to sound 
that, though he is not among us today, yet the Mus 
lims firmly hold to It and as time passes we realise 
more and more that the Muslims should make the 
maximum efforts to protect their political rights 

Displaying his feudalistic approach to material problems 
he added 

The Muslims arc only one fourth of the population of 
other communities of India It is quite obvious that, 

87 On the formation of Ihe Nfust m Lraaue «e Ihe account by Muham 
med Shafi OeneralSecreiaryoflhe Punjab Provincial Muslim Lea 
pie in 1908 inserted in official file IHome Pobl c— B 13 Progs. Aug 
ust 1908 No 45 p )2.J 
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)f ai an> tims the Britnh GoverBinent ceasrs lo ctist 
m India the nation which is four times more numer- 
ous wjJJ rule the country Now, sentlemen, everyone 
should ponder as to what would be our condition at 
that time In such a coniingeoc} our lives our prope 
rty, our honour our religion, all will be in jeopard) 
Toda) when the might of the British Government aff- 
ords protection to the people there are numerous ins- 
tances of the difficulties and troubles we experience at 
th“ hands of our neighbours tn the various provinces 
Woe betide the time when we have to live as subjects 
of these psop'e who want to take revenge of Aurene- 
zeb from us after hundreds of years Whatever diffe- 
rences we now have or may have in future with the 
Congress concern three matters firstly, those demands 
of the Congress which imperil the existence of the Bri- 
tish Government tn India, secondly, those questions 
which are prejudicial to our legitimate rights, tbirdfy. 
their violent tone against the Government which the 
Muslims do net appreciate ** 

According to the report oTthe Obser\or (Lahore) dated 4 
December 1907, prepared on the occasion of the inaugural 
meeting of the Punjab provincial Muslim League the chair- 
man “cautioned the Muhiramedan community against the 
dangers of being led away by doctrines preached by the poli- 
tical extremists (Congressmen) 

Instead of endeavouring for the estabhshment of national 
unity between the major commoniiies of India the reaction 
ary leaders evolved a new theory that the Indian Muslims fay 
themselves were a nation separate from the Hindu nation 
though the Mosliois in fndia — b-fore and even after the 
partition of the Indian peninsula— lacked a common tern 
tonal basis, a common language and commoD socie-pehtical 
life To strengthen this kind of sectarianism the communalisl 
Muslims always took shelter of the British colonialists No 
better proof is required for this than the following resolu- 
tions passed by the Muslim League at Its Dacca meeting on 


SI O AtUna, n 9 pp 2l 2 

89 HanePjbl^ — 3 Pross- Anaan I90J Vo 45 p 12. 
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30D.-ccmb=r 1903, under Ihc cha.rmanslup of 
ul-Mu'k. ' Resolved Hint lliis mecims decides 
ance of the following objeels 

(a) To promote among tlie '"‘‘'I' '^d 

‘ ’ talmg of loyalty to the Ilnt.sh Oosernm n. and 
remote any misconception that 0''’^ , j 

LmtentiL of the Government with regard to 

any of ns measures 

y:teVe:trrhrM;ra^?:r‘.nd,:'t^ 4. 

fretfully to P^ and asp, rations to 

Government "** 

The matn centre of ’r^rpTaymn 

Ahgath College The ''“f M„tlin. mtelligentsia 
very prominent role in infusing > g,jn,„r 3 ndum con- 

a spirit of loyally to the ' t viceroy of an address by 
taming proposed presenlalioo to t (jptmal College at 

theltuslees of the U P Government, 

Aligarh sent to the Home Department of u 

laid down 

Itneed hardly be "d^'atlfw" 1 

and of alt reaching m *he colleg Maiesiy the 

I.C. m B firm and mtelligenr '<»>;? ^ the 

King-Emperor, and .he hope of ah ,„d 

.nstiiutiou IS that " ^ ^ their part with credit 

useful citizens capable ol u s assisimg 

the affairs of being of iheir 

the Government m ptomoii g 

community and of India as a whole 

Bitth of Hindu Mahssabh. 

• The emergence of communal organization of 

invited the birth of the coto mercantile 

Hindu Mahasabha very pf these two com- 

and feudal passes of Hindus T impediment to 

munal political institutions provided 


90 G AH3Ba.n 9.P 13 pm« No 6t.p 20 

9, Home Ed«e.t.oo-A, November lOT P'”SV 
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ihc rewlv groH ing socio-pohlical renaissance in India Though 
bojh the bodies sweated by the objective of maintaining fri- 
endly amity between Hindus end Muslims, yet their activities 
were poles apart from what they outwardly professed m the 
columns of Iheir political awns and objects Their actions were 
directed towards fostering cenirtfugal and separatist lenden- 
cics in Indian politics In Such a suspicious environment the 
lip*ser;ice to friendship and amity could generate more *uspi* 
cion which, though it might lie dormant, was ready to break 
forth into communal riots at its earliest available opportunity 
of smallest provocation ** 

All these communal devetopmenis went against the logic 
of national evolution The national progress got retarded its 
smooth channelization m the directions cherished by the 
nationalist*minded individuals And the new>socio*political 
environment which emerged out of these developments, was 
very unlike that which a nationalist had aspired for or visu< 
alized for. It was not an environment of harmony, homoge* 
nity and tranquility but of conflict and violence, bitterness 
and antagonism. 

The mam objective of the Hindu Conference continued to 
be (he consolidation of Hindu community as a separate and 
predoiainatiDg community over the others, especially the 
Muslim Welcoming the delegates to the third All India Hin- 
du Conference meeting at Lucknow on 25 December 1916, 
Raj3 Ram Pal Singh explained the scope and atm of the Hin- 
du Ssbha movement. He stated 

Self-preservation is the first function and foremost 
duty of everything that breathes Nay, further, every 
particK of even inanimate matter resists all efforts to 
break ic How much more it is then the paramount 
duty of the great and important Hindu community to 
preserve its solidarity and to resist all attempts made 
against its hard earned growth and progress ” 


For funher study s«« Home Public A progs May 1907. Nos 15^- 
56 (Confdl). pp 3 5 and Home Public A. June 1907, Nos 227 28 
(Confdl) p 5 

1 Summary Report of the ptocecdioss of the third All India Hindu 
Conference published lU TAe Indian Jteirev (Madras, 1917), Vol 
XVIU.p 23 
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Actins on communal l.nes this political body never recog- 
nized the fact that the Indian National Congress, in those days 

mainly predominated by the Hindu intelligentsia, could ever 

deliver goods to the members of the Hindu community On 
the eve of the concluding of the Congress Muslim League 
Scheme in 1916 the president at the third AMndm Hindu 
Conference held in Decemberof that very year, V P. Madhava 
Rao, wrote to the Congress Secretary on 25 December 

, I think we will be failing m our duly to the Indmn 
National Congress if we were not to inform you tha 
if you consult only the Muslim Uague representatives 
n your deliberations on the above 
no. be doing justice to the great Hindu «mmuniw 

We do fed that ouf Views and sentimcnware 

cannot be fully represented , i”' 

who happen to be there as members of the All 
Congress Committee** 

Whenever such disruptive forces were in 
red deeper suspicions end anlagonislie emotions 
Hindus and Mussalmans 

Imperialist Mialpulslloas conllooed nnibsled 
Meanwhile the uhen 

nose in the quarrels of the disruptive hegemoay and 

interest lay in the pcrpelualion f „ „„„cssed 

eeonomie predominance "s’" coulinual.on of ns 

the slightest loosening of Its grip o noi.Mcal aclivities of 
economic and politicil interests due P . f-ongress or the 
the national bodies like the Indian a i -.-ried living sen- 
clandestine rcvolutionarv societies, i “ j polnical 

ous thought in propounding rival 
organisations composed solely of loyalis 

The\,ronghiasof.heM,enroRrs^^ 


’I ^ wrsetllh 

9S For further iludy se* W C SmitB. « 

Victor Gollancez Lid, 1946), P W? 
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the Hindus against the Muslims and ths untouchables Sir 
Winston Churchill, for example, always appeared to be inte- 
resting m fostering communal antagonism between these two 
major religious groups In hts own way he drew the demarca- 
tion lines to divide the indigenous people in hostile camps, 
each deeply immersed in its own sectenan, sectional and 
communal differences Magnifying the existing communal 
differences between Hindus and Muslims he stated 

There are scores of nations and races la India and 
hundreds of religions and sects Side by side with 
this Brahmin theocracy and the immense Hindu popu- 
lation — angelic and untouchable castes alike — there 
dwell tn India seventy millions of Moslems, a race ol 
far greater physical vigour and fierceness, armed with 
a religion which lends itself only too readily to war 
and conquest While the Hindu elaborates his argu- 
ment, the Moslem sharpens bis sword Between these 
two races and creeds ihcreisnointer-marriage The 
gulf IS impassable If you took the antagonisms of 
France and Germany, the antagonisms of Catbohes 
and Protestants, and compounded ih*m and multi- 
plied them ten-fold, you would not equal the division 
which separates these two races intermingled by scores 
of muttons in the cities and plains of India But over 
both of them the impartial rule of Britain has hitherto 
lifted its appearing sceptre ” 

laifWASf^ Lord Curzoo rcwsidrrrd liir Jj)dja.o races as 
much different from each other as the Esquimaux was from 
the Spatniard or tbs Irishman from the Turk, with creeds 
that ranged between the extreme points of the “basest anima- 
lism” on the one side, and the “roost exalted roeiaphysics” 
on the other, with standards of exmence that covered the en- 
tire space between barbarism and civilization He rfagnified 
the religious differences of Indian people to the point where 
all the sectarian animosities of the Western people almost 
tended to ‘'sink into the shade” In his view there prevailed 
a “chaos of languages” and stages of mental organisation 


96 Winston S ChnrchlU, SfeeeA<t cn India (London. Honitoa 
But erwonb Ltd . t9it. second ed) 77&1Z&.27 
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that eatrnJfd from the "tranjccodcntalm lo the lavajc'* ” 
Il<,.evtr. heforjot e.itly Ihc t„'i of h>i "■ 

maVIng InJiant uncorafortaWe 


Stparalf H<ctor«tt« 

The dcnenij of the terJeilc clcclorale wji for >1" »'•' 
lime e>i>-d by the Motlitn depoulioo conmied of 
l.lo<,dae..lin.ndatl boutteoii 

la., on and inlelleotn.l. .h.eh m-1 the Viceroy Minto at 
Simla era I Octoher l«» rottetimj the di.a.leri au Jerri 

by the leader, of their commaniry In l’>';'=“’"- 
in toner.l at the hand, of the coinniali.l. in 
oftbedeltatation hyroerili-.lly 

fo,conre.tin8"incalci.l.Wcl.-neri..- on 

felt ralefol for the n”,t,h ,"e- 

liberly of .orthlp th.t the, “"‘‘' "' "r herr 

late Rai.inf their <~n eta., claim, in the 
commanily they d-n.njrf the w^.l’ed fair .hare in nrp« 
.entation of their Interott. rn the "> "i:, 

re. reforn «heme to be tnt.od.-ed to the r^ r fa are Th , 
then belle, ed that Matl.nt. ‘'’'7; ‘ ‘ ‘ S ntn 

.oelety .ilhin a .neiety Their idea. f ^ 

eoanler to the eoneept of a " ""JUh 

liered in « naraUcI majority 

pJeic nutonomy » comnuniiy 

to .««!an.m Har.ng thc.r pl« on r«« comm'maM ^ 
and • ifrange obremon of incrcannp I cir 
to he elTreti.e In po.er pohfe. f '> ' ^ "A, 

rroponion of Muilim. to the llin “ oi J ^ [Itlndol 
iedlietint the .o called ' “"''";'’'AC:r.ni».. and otheJ 
community cnomcratcd itndrr the ordinarily 

minor relicion., a. .ell a. th-e "f^t Hind all 

elatilfiri a. Hindu, hut in their .re. «crc not 
Thc) aho added 

SHSHSHiii 

„ IS R.7i::...h. v- 

IMadrai TheAr7»Iro».i50*>»*’ 
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also with thrtr political importance and (he value of 
the contribution which they make to the defence of 
the empire, and \\t also hope that >our Excellency 
will in this connection be pleased to give due conside- 
ration to the position nhreh they occupied in India 
little more than hundred years ago and of which the 
traditions have naturally not faded from their minds 
The Mohamedans of India have always placed impli- 
cit reliance on the sense of justice and love of fair 
dealing that have characterised their rulers,” and has e 
in consequence abstained from pressing their claims 
by methods that might prove at all embarrassing ” 

Demanding a separate representation the deputationists 
Stated that it could not be denied that they were a distinct 
community with additional interests of ihcir own which were 
not shared by olhcr communities, and these had bilherto suf- 
fered from the fact that they bad not been adequately repre- 
sented Even in the provinces in which the Mohamedans con- 
stituted a distinct majority of the population, they had too 
often been treated as though they were inappreciably small 
political factors that might without fairness be neglected 
This bad been the case to some extent, tn the Punjab but m a 
more marked degree in Smd and in Eastern Bengal The de- 
putation also remarked, "Before formulaiing our view with 
regard to the election of representatives we beg to observe 
that the political importance of a community to a consider- 
able extent gams strength or suffers detriment according to 
the position that the members of that community occupy m 
the service of the State, If, as is unfortunately the case with 
the Mohamedans, they are not adequately represented in this 
manner, they lose in the prestige and influence which are 
justly their due ”*** 


93 The renowned poet Cbatib has depicted the tembl# plieh* 
Indian Muslims aficr the ruthless suppression of 1857 nabonalup- 
surge as follows “What it cafled the square ji the slaughter house, 
the bouse IS Lke prison Every dust particte of the city of Detti 
ihirsu for the blood of every Mussalman • ITke Fakttian Timi* 
11 July 1967, mag section, P 1 1 
99 G Allana, n 9. p 7 
''W Ibid, p 9 
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The virtual encouragement*” and acceptance by T^rd 
Minto and introduction by Lord Morley of the ° 

separate electorate In the Council Reform Scheme of 1909 t>e- 
came the cause and effect of retarding the cause of national 
integration in India The principle of representation on reli- 
gious basis caused eventually bitter disappointment in the 
secular circles which believed that the implementation of this 
doctrine would give impetus to the sectarian elements And it 
was considered entirely detrimental to the 

nation that any sectarian element in any rcprescntalive asscm- 

bly .hould be ,„t,o<lu«d Tb». tbe .cc..hnsl. ^ 

s4ar.t= cmparlmenl .dca p.r».d«d 

lhc«obj«lions<.r Iht '"”°" Tb‘t 

curtadmen. of Ibc due rijh., of .be Mu.I.m ‘b"™”"'''' 
uppeuach louard. Ih.l eon..over..al issue ‘ 

sna.saedbjrhilip WuedruST a tetssed civil servanS sympa 
thclic to Indian cause, who pot 

To sue shem (Mu.li.ns) a separate 
pespetuete .he dirTetenees bei.een 
U elected unlei. be doses communal M' erness Oiye 

rtemmdeed.he ..gb. .o so many Muslim seats bu 
be eaoLs.c. for .hose sea.. 
cons.ilueney Then the «”> ‘b" 

.be one »ho is ready so sink ""T f "'rof 
and meet the Hindus Then we shall have a ebanee of 
becoming one people *” 

However, .he relue.auey of .he alien 
from i.s ptoelaimed ...nd led .be !a,d 

the "introduction of separate const nrovidme an ex 

plot aimed at dividing the communities a P 
cuse for extending British rule for ever In their view 
"Machiavellian" politics ’•* 

101 IHsMiheobstmtoocf /ihif 

eaucr*cy ihat waa leaders were inspired by 

elecionie He wrote these ofTcials have pulled wires 

ceriam Anglo-lnd an gforetbought sowed discord 

at Simla and m ^0*“''^* communiiies by sbowtn* the 

between ihe Hindu and hSoham^an CO Awaktn ng cfiidla 

Musi ms specal favour IK MacooiMiva 

f ^ ^iu> Kuled India (London Jonathan 

t02 Phn p Woodruff Thf Hf" "JS 
Cape 193S Third ed tion) p 2W 
10} Ibid 
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The nationalists furtbsr allogod that tho promulgation of 
tb& separate electorate should not only perpetuate communal 
animosities but was a defiance of the pledges and proclama- 
tiODS given b> the English Sovereign sn the past, slating not 
to carry out any racial orcornmnnal distinctions between 
“Her Majesty’s subjects” That it was a departure from the 
traditional policy emphasising on the c^ual treatment of all 
classes, and that it attached importance to religious groups 
than to the secular ones It emphasised on a morality based 
on religion rather than a secular approach to ethics A secu- 
lar e’hics was possible and had been consistently developed in 
the light of modern knou ledge and man’s innate ratio’ialitj 
Speaking in the annual session of the Indian National Cong 
ress held m 1910 a delegate Satish Chandra Banerji stated 

We believe that neither comnonal representation nor 
separate electorates can do any of us any good As 
has been repeatedly said on this platform and else- 
where we arc Indiaos first and Hindus or Mahomc- 
dans or anj thing else that yoo please, only aftem ards 
As the offspring of the same mother our interests 
are identical and ’ united we stand, divid-d we fait ” 
Anvthine that is calculated to accentuate our diifereR' 
ces and to divide us from one acotbercao but bring 
about a disniptios of the national onity which is our 
ideal — the goal after which this Congress has b^n 
striving for a quarter of a century ’** 

Spealaing in \bt nesl session oT \bc Indian 'National Con 
gress a prominent nationalist Pandit Raobhai Dutt Chaudh 
vtt stated 

A greater wrong has been done to India by the intro- 
duction of tins separate electorate, than the great 
wrong that was done by Lord Curzon himself Pardon 
me, gentlemen, if 1 say so. sour partition {partition of 
Bengal} was only a partittoo of bearths, but our par- 
tition is a partition of hearts The only chance of 
their (Hindus and Muslims] unification has been 
practically taken away by this separate electorate 


104 Rrpert of ihg AiPvaJ SexaoHofikt InSan \ational Congrets luIJ 
in 1910 p.f9 

105 md,mi,vp M-S 
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SptaVms m Ihc same iMJion randil Gorakhnath Miata 
noimed oul that acccplanctof the communal cleclorale oould 
also provoke the v arsons sections within a particular religion 
to demand separate representation Tor themselves lie remar- 
ked 

How far you should carry this principle of communal 
representation K a Hindu hat to dislingnjsh a h aho- 
medan and a Mahomedan a Hindu why should there 
be any trust or confidence between Hindus or Christ- 
ian. or any other community If separate communal 
"eprescntatinn i. to be granted to the 
why should It no. be granted to H’' "" 

. the Duddhitls’ Then among the ^ 

no. the S*(n. opposed to the 

Hindus, why not the dams, why not to the Atya Sa 
maiisls’"* 

A. every session of the Congress 
against the lotroduclion of the 

despatched to the British °7'”r; ”h' Ln- 

land In the resolution pasted at the 19 0 sesbon o 

gress was alaled that while recognising 

ding for a fair and adequate ''■’■'•'"'’'''’"ll' Inlre 

Councils for the Mohammedan and olhcr 

they were in a minor..,, the Congress 

lations promulgalcd last year to ^ „p„„ 

means of separate electorates, and i P roodifyins the 

the OovernLn. 'I-' Am o lpOO, 
regulation, framed under the Indian Conned. Act 

before another election 

even before the .''i: "T^Mul'^dl- 

form Scheme the assurance by at local self- 

putatlon 01 Simla of separate I* . . ,u. nationalist for- 

governing bodies ivas >'"’"*'9 „f ihe perpemalion 

CCS They exhorted the people t ^-mmunitics by the im- 
of dilfercnces between '”?\y „„ ml m this counlry 

S ■.°ma°.ed‘“.^’’o:mrN..b M.sr. m -he .9H t=«- 
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of the Indian National Congress, “by the same laws and the 
same insntulions, and there is no such thing ss a Hindu insti' 
tution or 3 Mohammedan institutionor interest Opposing 
this communal approach the nationalist elements pointed out 
that (he best way to unite the two communities was not to 
divide them M A Jinnah, a staunch nationalist during those 
days, moved the following resolution m the 1910 session of 
the National Congress 

This Congress strongly deprecates the extention or 
application of the principle of separate communal 
electorate to municipalities, district boards or other 
local bodies *** 

To the nationalist intelligentsia the introduction of the 
separate electorate appeared an apple of discord which the 
alien regime and its Indian allies sought to introduce They 
held that the implementation of such a policy would lead to 
the division of the country into a number of exclusive and 
isolated sections, always prone to attach undue importance to 
their own self-interest, without any consideration to what was 
best for the country and without the consciousness that all of 
them belonged to a single nation They alleged that such a 
movement would be particularly disastrous in India where 
group consciousness predominated so much over national 
consciousness That the great process of welding the vonous 
races and people of India into a single community would be 
XrusJ/aJfid wif« )i coghi It* wnrV for rwn Hwwx- the advo- 
cacy in favour of the separate electorates appeared to them to 
be partisan in spirit Speaking in (he annual session of the 
Indian National Congress held in 191 1 a delegate, Munshi 
Narayan Prasad, stared 

I do not know how far this claim of separate electo- 
rate would go The local bodies have to deal with 
sanitation, lighting and roads I do not know whether 
the Mohammadans would like and have separate 
roads, or separate lamps or even a separate attnos 
phere to breath in 
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On theoihir hind, ihs League’s stand mads it char that 
the Muslims as a body were determined to assert themselves 
at a separate political entity As decided at its Aligarh meet- 
ing in March 190^. the League submitted its views on the 
Government Detpatch on the Reforms Scheme and demanded 
for Mmlims the right to elect their own rcpresentadscs to the 
Councils and allocation of seals in escess of their population 
strength in the provinces where they constituted a minorily 
in \ lew of their historical and political importance 

It does not, however, imply that the Muslims unanimously 
•lemsndtii separate electorate Pcoon* lilc S>ed Ali Imam, n 
pronment member of the Muslim League who had presided 
at 111 Second session held at Amritsar in December, IMS, op- 
posed It] Implementation After his meeting Colhale, Air 
Imam made the following statement “If the Muslims wholly 
leep away from joint electorate they would be coirpletely 
alienated from the Hindus The) should therefore, partici- 
pate in Joint electorate also and some Muslim representatives 
should come through joint eleetorcie Any (lunciuation m 
their number should be tolerated “ Me tried to gel his props- 
sil endorsed by the All India Muslim League before the Gov- 
ernment of India sent its despatch to London 

This progressive approach of some of the Muslims was 
countered by Nawab Viqar-ut Mull, on whom had fallen the 
mantle of Syed Ahmad Khan and Nawab Mohsin ul Mulk In 
the course of an article he observed that there were two opi- 
nions among the MuSsalmans. The opinion of (he bulk of the 
community was opposed to participation tn joint electorate 
A small group including Syed Ah Imam were in favour of 
Joint electorate Out Viqar ul-mull held that Muslims’ parti- 
cipalion in joint elecioratc would lead to quarrels and squab- 
bles between the Hindus 'tnd the Muslims and impairment of 
their old relations JIc, therefore, could not advice the Muslims 
to take part in joint electorate Vague and suspicious of Hindu 
intentions as he was, he believed that the majority community 
would defeat them at the lime of passing a keislation and 
they would “face the disgrace of having put before them the 
beggars* how?'*. If at all they succeeded it would be due to 
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the charitj of majority It would be beilowci for their being 
subservient He contemptuously added 

Even now we see that ibe National Congress raises 
some Muslims to its presidenc>. Arc these Muslim 
gentlemen then of any use to the Muslims? They can* 
not be even as useful as a peon to m Thus, if anyone 
gets elected as a member after sacrificing his nation 
and national interests he may have the joy of such 
membership, the nation will have nothing (o do with 
him»» 


In a telegram despatched by the Secretary, All India Mus* 
hm League, Aligarh, dated the I3ih September, 1909, on the 
subject of the representation of Muslims on the enlarged 
councils, addressed to the Viceroy, the latter was requested to 
forward the following resolutions to the Secreiary of State 

(0 That the Albicdia Muslim League reallirms its 
conviction (hat a full, adequate and effeettve re* 
presentation of the Indian Muslims cannot be se- 
cured without providing for them by special and 
separate electorates composed eniirely of Muham* 
medan electors a number of seats, as pledged by 
the Secretary of State fur India and Hit Extellcn- 
ey the Viceroy, fixed not only on the basis of 
numerical proportion but also m accordance of 
their political importance, and that this principle 
should be extended to the reformed Councils, the 
Municipal and District Boards . 

(ii) that (he Aii-india Muslim League reaffirms the 
follow ing memorable pronouncement of its Presi- 
dent His Highness the Aga Khan made at the first 
annual meeting of t(s London Branch on 24tb 
June last •'Speaking wuh a full sense of respon- 
sibility as President of the All India Muslim Lea- 
gue and after fully weighing my words I unhesi- 
tatingly say that if lo the final shaping of the 
plans of Goveromeot the pledges made to us are 
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not csrued out to the /‘oU in the jpini as h'cII as 
m the {ctterfhe reforms of which Lord Nforley 
spoke to hopcfulI> the other daj, are doomed to 
faijurr.*’“* 


The muatjon was further eompJieatcd hy a statement dch* 
tcred in the House of Commons in 1909 by Lord Morley, on 
the demand for separate electorates Unlike his predecessors 
who kepi the Muslims aloof from poittics, he was now doing 
all he could to pitch them against the nationalist forces in the 
poliiical arena. Many of the lelf-yustificatory arguments ad- 
vanced by him as a protector of an imperialist legacy were 
bound to be exaggerated and oserlaid with considerable non- 
ctaruy of Intentinns ard purposes They implied that Dritish 
rule would roniinur, ought to rontinue and must continue 
The) also implied that if the dateless perpetuation of arbitn- 
r) s«a) of one race over another on an> terms vvas the basic 
necessity, any and every mevnsused for its preservation was 
legitimate ^^hat it more, mottofhit arsumenti had been so 
patently doctored, if not w holly ptefahricaied that normally 
no serious scholar would be persuaded to accept (hem as ade- 
cjuaie basis for accurate assessment His s*ttpir>g remarks on 
the commufiai situation might have draw n loud applause from 
(he imperialists’ lobby ir the House of Commons yet they 
lacked the sagacity of an honest liberal siaicstnan which he 
very much claimed to b* His liberalism was one of those 
clastic terms which could cover a multitude of virtues and 
sms It had become synonymous with denigration of demo- 
cratic values Hjs reasoning m favour of the prevailing 
‘’iniquities” in India could equally well be used tojusufy 
every vileness with which the imperialists, ancient or modern, 
had attempted to put down opposition to their sovereign will 
He reminded his audience Ihst the dilTefeni-c between Moha- 
mcdanism and Hinduism w^as not a mere dt/Tcfcnce of articles 
of religions and dogmas In his view it was a dilTercncc of 
life, in irodilion, history, all the social things as well as arti- 
cles of belief that constituted a community In order to veto 
the reforms aimed ot the democrafieation of the fuocijoning 
of the political institutions m India he posed hypothetical 
dangers It Is self-evident that there were certain inhibitions 
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Continuing further the author alleged that the discussions 
on this problem had rarely been inspired by intellectual 
honesty and courage Most of the literature on patriotism was 
• fumbling, shallow and jejune Not only rt lacked sincerity 
and breadth of outlook and deep insight, but it also betrayed 
“inordinate fondness for crude and subterfuges and cheap 
claptrap with a view to secure some paltry advantage in the 
struggle for race ascendancy ’ And the ‘ communal patriot’' 
only represented m hts inadequacy narrowness and faoataci' 
sm, the temper and altitude of bis respective p'Ople 

Competition for jobs 

Still another clement of national disruption was the claims 
for jobs and pris lieges made by the newly growing intelligen- 
tsia m Hindus and Muslims respectively Each one of them 
wanted the lion’s share of Government appointments, honor- 
ary or paid \Vhen one of the two on either side failed in the 
obiecljve, be raised the bogey of communalifm *** Attempts 
were thus made to fight over the economic issues in the garb of 
religion Strangely enough, this truth bad not been accepted 
by the adherents of two nation theory even nsenty years after 
the creation of Pakistan fa a seminar held on M A Jinnah 
on IS September 1967 at the BNR Auditorium at Lahore un-' 
der the auspices of the newly formed Pakistan Cultural Cou 
neil some of the speakers vehemently denounced the new 
trend of thought emerging m Pakistani youth that the basis 
of the Pakistan Movement was not religion bul political and 
economic factors which had forced }innah to exploit Islam to 
make his movement popular among the Muslims of the sub- 
continent In support of their cont-niion they misquoted ex- 
cerpts from the statements and speeches of Jinnah to prove 
that he had never thought of divorcing the Pakistan Move- 
ment from Its religious basis as he was an ardent follower of 
the two nation theory 


119 IbiJ 
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of imperial interest which led him to counteract the rctolu* 
tionary insurgency of naiionalism m India Magnifying the 
Muslim apprehensions in the course of his speech he parted 
company from nationalism when he added that the Muslims 
protested against the joint electorate because they feared the 
Hindus would elect a prO'Hindu. just as be supposed, in a 
mixed college of nearabout three fourth catholics and one* 
fourth Protestants toting together, (he protestants might tus> 
peel that the Catholics would choose a Romanizing Protestant 
and as little of a Protestant as they could find Advancing 
still another hypothesis he added 

In Ireland there is an expression, a shoneen Catholie 
that IS to say a Catholic, w ho though a Catholic, is too 
friendly with English Conservatism and other jofiuen* 
ces which the Nationalists dislike And ii might be 
said if there were seseotyfise Proiestaots against 
twenty^five Catholics, that the Protestants when 
gluing a tote in the way of Catholic representative, 
would return shoocens 

The roersue impact created by the separate electorates to 
the growth of nationalism is ditB^uIt to exaggerate for as 
Mahatma Candhi once stated * the curse of communalism 
became intensified by (be latroduciion of seperate electorates 
The cry for partition is the logical outcome ”*•* Thus one 
step followed another— from Separate political course to se- 
parate electorate, separate natioobood and finally separate 
statehood Thus the already existing rivalry between Hindus 
and Muslims which bad not widened very much so far, was 
intensified by "the struggle for pohucal power and for the 
opportunities which political power confers The nation- 
alist mosement becarre unable to draw sustenance equally 
from both the communities 

Once ibe Muslim inteliigentsia of feudal cunt bourgeois 
origin discovered commuaahsm sustaining through the mech- 
anism of separate electorate, to be a powerful instrument to 
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Coatiouiog further the author alleged that the discussions 
OQ this problem bad rarely beta inspired by lotelleciual ' 
honesty and courage. Most of ibsiileraiureon patriotism v^as 
* fumbling, shallow and jejuoc.**^'* Not only it lacked sincerity 
and breadth of outlook and deep insight, but it also betrayed 
“inordinate fondness for crude and subterfuges and cheap 
claptrap With a view to secure some paltry advantage in the 
struggle for race ascendancy *****AQd the “communal palnor' 
only represented m his inadequacy narrowness and fanataci* 
sm, the temper and altitude of bis respective people 

Competition for jobs 

Still another clement of national disruption was the claims 
for jobs and privileges made by the newly growing intedigeo' 
(Stain Hindus and Muslims respectively. Each one of them 
wanted (he lion's share of Covcrmreni appointments, honor' 
nry or paid. When one of the two on either side failed in the 
objective, he raised the bogey of commuoalism Attempts 
were thus made to Sght over (hecccnomis issues in thegatbof 
religion Strangelj enough, this truth bad not been accepted 
by the adherentsof twO'Qaiion ibeory even twenty years after 
the creation of Pakistan In a seminar held on M A. Jinnab 
on 18 September 1957 at the BNR Auditorium at Lafaorp uo'* 
der the auspices of the newly-formed Pakistan Cultural Cou' 
ncil some of the speakers vehemently denourced the new 
trend of thought emerging m Pakistani youth that the basis 
of the Pakistan Movement was not religion but political and 
economic factors which bad forced Jintiah to exploit Islam to 
make his movement popular among the Muslims of the sub- 
continent. In support of their contention they misquoted ex* 
cerpts from tbe siatemeots and speeches of Jirnob to prove 
that he had nev cr thought of divorcing the Pakistan Move- 
ment from Its religious basis as he was an ardent follower of 
the two nation theory.*** 
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actually encouraged, at least were provided an environment 
where they could develop themselves and thereby occupy a 
predominant position in the nation’s public professions 
Moreover, the economic politics pursued by the alien regime 
within the framework of its imperialist system, resulted tn 
benefitting a section of the people of whom a great proportion 
were Hindus than the Muslims However, there came a time 
when the advanced classes among Hindus, led by the intelli' 
gcntsia, began to raise the claim for political rights With the 
emergence of this clash of interests between Hindu advanced 
classes and the alien regime the latter changed its attitude 
and began to favour the Muslims by providing them better 
opportunities of life However speedy it$ work might have 
been, but this could not establish a balanced position between 
the (wo sectors of the two communitees The share of the 
Muslims in the growth of its middle class intelligentsia was 
proportionally weak Rather than saying that the Muslim 
middle class was economically more backward and more pro- 
British, than the Hindu middle class, it would be more accu* 
rale to say that the economically backward, pro>BrtLish 
middle class was more Muslim than was the older, stronger, 
now fault'linding middle class However it is put, herein lay 
(he economic basis for the growth of communalism 

In another way the economic factor was also responsible 
for developing commuoa) tendencies between the two major 
communities of India Despite the fact that the Muslims were 
tbc ruling race before the advent of British rule m India, 
thecr vast majonty most of whom were converts from the 
lower and depressed classes of Hindus, remained economically 
backward Though by converting them from Hinduism the 
Islam could give them an ideological base but it did not 
introduce any radical change to their economic position 
Thtrefore, the vast majority of the Muslims continued to be- 
long to the classes of peasantry and proletariat, while a 
substantial number of tbeir landlords and money-lenders 
were Hindus This also embittered the relations of two com- 
munities 
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generation of young Muslims was growing up under a new 
environment which was very much different from that of the 
days of Sir S>ed Ahmad Khan. To these young people the 
lessons of Sir Syed emphasizing loyalty to the alien regime 
appeared to be totally obsolete They were not quite prepa- 
red, as the old feudal class had been, (o repeat the lessons 
taught by colonialists and to follow the way shown by them 
The knowledge that they bad acquired from the modem sys- 
tem of Western education was very different from the preach- 
ings of Sir Syed They constituted a liberal elite which would 
identify itself and collaborate with other modern liberals 
against both Muslim and Hindu communalism that was 
clinging to obscurantist medievalism. The new elite was much 
more nearer to (bat which had been acquired by the leading 
nationalist minded intelligentsia amongst Hindus Like the 
latter it was feeling ashamed of its position as a subject peo- 
ple to presene its self respect, and attempting to keep alive 
the memory of the time when its ancestors were ruling India^ 
Imbibed with the new knowledge the young Muslim intelli- 
gentsia was ready to share with their counterparts among 
Hindus the new ideology of Indian Nationalism Moreoveft 
the growth of powerful nationalist movements in Turkey and 
Persia under the leadership of the young Turks and Reza 
Shah Pehalvi respxtively were filling the minds of the young 
Muslims m India with nationalist fervour Commentingoa 
the growth of this liberal class of Muslims Moszbar ul Haque 
stated 


This party has not only arisen but has already con- 
quered the entire body of the followers of Islam 
The ajiti-Coagress MussaJman is fast bscoming an 
extinct species and will have soon to be searched for 
in some archaeological museum For a time no 
doubt they were dazzled by the ideas of special in- 
terest and of special favours but lime brought its 
own reveage and they found out what they were so 
much enamoured of mete shadowy phantoms What 
they could not once conceive they are perceiving 
now *** 
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The young Muslim latelliscDtsia also came ta have their 
sway on (he organtracion of the Mosiim League Guided by 
their influence the MusliaLeague» for theHrst time since its 
inception adopted in 1913 the resolutioaof self government 
though within the British Empire as its ultimate goal The 
new leaders of the League began to believe that the lime bad 
come when (hey should realise that the real honour was the 
one which (he people of the country conferred and not the 
one which the Governrocni bestow^ This new development 
was undoubtedly a great landmark in the history of Indian 
nationalism For the first time the attainment of swara), 
however limited, became a demand of the United India It 
further paved the way of lessening communal antagonism 
and emergence of Hiadu Muslim uuiiy or all India level The 
nationalist character of (he Muslim League became evident 
For the first time the influence of the feudal elements receded 
to background Within the fold of the All India Muslim Lea- 
gue, which was brought m(o (me with the nationai ideal of the 
Indian National Congress Mohammed All Jinnab, an ardent 
Congressman m those days, was persuaded lojom the League 
Necessary changes were introduced lo the consldutioo of the 
League in order to promote natiooal unity by fostering public 
spirit among (he people and by closely co-operating with the 
other communities residing in India 

The leaders of the Indian National Congress welcomed 
this progressive step of the members of the All India Muslim 
League by passing a resolution in the Coagiess annual 
session held in 1913 They eapressed their complete accord 
With the League s emphatic belief tbat the political future of 
India depended on the harmonious working and co operation 
of various communities And (bis bad also been the cherished 
ideal of their party The resolution also stated 

This Congress most heartily welcomes the hope ex 
pressed by the League that the lc»ders of the difierent 
comrounilics will make every endeavour to find a 
modus operandi Cor joint and concerted action on all 
questions of national good and earnestly appeals to all 
the sections of the people to help the object we all 
have at heart ““ 


J30 Report ^/the 23th Settlp/tofifeludSan Nothnol Cengreu held at 
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Speaking on the resolution a leading congressman, Bhu' 
peadra Natb stated in the same session that it was not an 
easy thing for the members of the Muslim League to haNe 
come publicly forward from their platform and to have adop- 
ted as their ideal that which the Congressmen adopted from 
the \ery first They were glad that these people had at last re- 
alized and publicly declared that India could progress if they 
all, Hindusand Muslims, concentrated their aitention on 
one united ideal. He also stated that they had also realiz- 
ed that the India of today was not the India of the Hindus, 
nor Ibe India of the Muslims, nor of the Anglo-Indians, much 
less the India of the Europeans but an India in which all In- 
dian communities, nay esen Europeans, could have a share 
Continuing further he pointed out that days of dissension had 
passed and the time for unity had come He also added 

iLet us set about writing a new horoscope for India 
on the scroll of time and the India of the future will 
be a stronger, nobler, greater, higher and aye a brigh- 
ter India than was realised by Asoka in the plenti- 
tude of bis power, a belter India than was revealed 
to Akbaria tbewtldesl of his visions’** 

Supporting the resolution a delegate quoted the following 
stanza of Whitman 

Comrade, I give you my band, 

I give you my love more precious than money, 

1 give you myself before preaching a law. 

Shall we stick to each other as long as we live 

The Congress session of 1913 was presided over by a na- 
tionalist Muslim, Nawab Syed Mohammed who had been re- 
gularly attending ibe annua) meetings of the Congress since 
1S94 Among the regular Muslim delegsies at the Congress 
'*ia% lAobammid All Siwwab Both of them west ftiendiy to 
the Muslim League 

The leaders of the Indiaxi National Congtessa edeavoured 
tbeif best to utilize the newly awakened anti-Bntisb feeltog 
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of the Muslim intelligentsia for national purposes In their 
speeches and writings they told their Muslim brothers that 
the pressure on ibc alien regime could only be powerful and 
e/Tcciive if both Hindus and Muslims could combine, forget 
their old animosities and antagonizing dc/Terences The achi- 
evement of such a unity would cerfaioly pave the way for the 
national progress In the annual session of the Congress held 
in 1914 m an eloquent style Bhupendra Nath Basu exhorted 
the assembled gathering 

In our hand lies the destiny of out common country. 
Whether we belong to the same race or net, whether 
we believe in the revelations of the Gita or the Koran, 
we have reason to be proud of our past in India. 
Asoka and Chandra Gupta, Akbar and Sbahjahan 
are the names which wiJ) rouse enthusiasm of any race 
and shed lustre on the followers of any creed. The 
Moghul Emperors saw the vision of a united India . 
Let us realise that vision.*** 

Pre War Pan-Islamle Agitation la India 

Meanwhile, there took place another political development 
which proved more eflective, than even the revision of Parti, 
lion of Bengal, in arousing Ifae Muslims against ibe Bntisb 
colonialists Based on the wellLnown dictum ofCbaoakya 
“Your enemy’s enemy IS your friend’’ the consequence of 
Ibis political development paved still more eifcctively the way 
for the consolidation of Hindu-Mustim unity. 

It will not be out of coolest to meotioo that till the first 
half of the nineteenth century Turkey used to be a great 
power in the Near East. But the Russo-Turkisb War of 
1876-78 turned Turkey into a “Siclman of Europe”. TTie 
Islamic World was aroused to the tact ibe area of Islamic 
independence was steadily narrowing and the Quranic theory 
that Islam should dominate over every other rd/gion was 
paving way for ihe contrary system It was felt that the only 
Muslim Power which could deal with those of Europeas an 
equal was Turley The adherents of Pan-Islamism, therefore. 
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everywhere started mcutcaiiog the doctrine that Turley 
should be strengthened and supported 

The preachers seat at that time to populanax Kbdafat m 
India might ba>e bad a hearing, but pandslamism in this 
country did not become a hve force until it was stimulated by 
events in 191} In the autumn of that year warwas declared 
between Italy and Turkey and shortly afterwards Persia was 
partially occupied in the north by Russia and in the South 
by the Bntish These events resulted in Muhammadan unrest 
in Northern India regarding which Mr Petrie, who was then 
Assistant Director of the IntelligCDce Bureau, made enquiries 
in the Punjab His report prepared m February 1912 showed 
that the belief, held up to that time by Muhammadans in 
India, that the British Goveromeot was a safe custodian of 
Islamic interests, was rapidly evaporating and further that 
a rumour was gaming credence to the effect that the Christ* 
tan Powers had set themselves of deliberate purpose to eo* 
compass the rum of Islam with which object Great Britain 
bad entered into a secret alliance with Italy with respect to 
the latter s attack on Turkey He pointed out that the belief 
ID this rumour bad been strengthened by the annulment of 
Partition of Beogal towards the closeof 1911, which was 
viewed with dismay by Bengali Mushms, and, since the Parti 
tioa of 190a bad been announced as “a settled fact”, its an- 
nulment was regarded as a breach of faith on the part of 
Covemment In the course of bis report, Mr Petrie indicated 
that 2afar Ah Khan, the editor of the Zamindar of Lahore, 
and Muhammad All, the editor of the Comrade of Calcutta, 
were among the most probable leaders of any Muhammadan 
agitation which might occur in India *** 

In July 1912 be wrote an addendum m which the follow 
mg passage occurs, 'The most senous result of the influences 
that have been at work is that general unsettling of Mubam- 
caadan confidence m the Briiish Govermnent and the deep 
seated mistrust that has been aroused of the punty and up- 
rigntness of its intentions towards Islam The cry of the 
impending destruction of Islam by Christianity has moved 


134 PC. Bamford Deputy Duedoi iif Central InteUigcace Bureau, 
Bifionr* of Son-to^ptraiion eadXJolafat hlottmtnt (Govcmniest 
of India Pnnuos Press, 1925) pp 11&-11 
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end with the termination of the llaltan*Tur^ish War, for she 
was then involved m hostilities in the ilalkans, which drag'^ 
ged on throughout 1912. This served to maintain .Muham' 
xnadan unrest in India, and radical Muslims did not besiiaic 
to ideniify the whole of Europe with the Balkan states. Thus 
we hind Abul Katam Azad, early in t9I3, advocating (he boy* 
cott of European goods and in Calcutta some militant Hindus 
took part in these boycott meetings.’*’ 

Mauiana Abut Kitam Azad was the most outstanding 
personality among the Nationalist Muslims i c, those Muslims 
who stood with the Indian National Congress in its national 
liberation movement from British cotonoialisis and refused 
to be a part to any movement associated with Muslim separ* 
attstn In his political views the Mautana was a rehgiO'polit!* 
colly radical mind. By his intpiring and cahortiog style of 
" writing and by equally commendable ideals of nationalism, 
freedom and sacrifice he swayed the younger Masiim mtelli* 
gentsia to revolt against (be colonial order Referring to (be 
Muslim discontent in a symbolic form lo ibe weather be re* 
marked m his paper Al flilat on 20 June 1913. 

The greater the beat of summer, equally greater is the 
conviction (hat ram will come .The Muslim World 
today IS on the vergeefa final, decisive revolution 
and the portents which have always appeared before 
the fruition of the greatest revolutions of the past are 
appareot in tc all around. Those mighty revolutions 
which completely overturred the world, those great 
changes which all of a sudden changed the courses of 
(be histones of the nations and kingdoms, (hose 
which dismantled (he structures of the civilizations 
and cultures and habits and cbaraclerisiics of men and 
tsnfpilr nhf ^onnr sceow aityavtv^ Ahr-ff, 

heralding (hem as are apparent today The care for 
tomorrow is before every individual today The 
worry for the future is now not the privilege of (he 
chosen few,*** 


lit. ib4- 
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Ah Brothers— Muhammad and Shaukat and by Abut Katam 
Azad and Abdul Ban, all of wbom wore subsequently to take 
a sery active part m the Kbtlafat MovemenL'** 

Pbase of Unity 

Meanwhile the Ali Brothers had shifted their press acti- 
vities from Calcutta to Delhi at ihceodof 1912. The Anii- 
British approach of their two journals ri; the Comrade to 
English and the Hamdard in Urdu made these journals widely 
known They swelled the prevailing political eoihusiasm in 
favour of nationalism Indians in general and Muslims in 
particular subscribed them m prepooderant numbers The 
policy of thes* weeklies, besides assisting the Muslim com- 
munity to take Its proper share in the political life of the 
countr), was to inculcate m their people the fact that they 
should never lose sight of the prospects of the coming times 
when ultimately all communal interests bad to be adjusted 
in order to harmonize with (be paramount interests of the 
nation All (be centrifugal forces were to be curbed The lines 
of religious cleavage were lobe brought nearer to the unity 
The future India would be a federation of united faiths U 
was m order to translate, stated Maulana Mohamcd Ali some 
jean later, this into reality (bathe had started his weekly 
newspaper, and bad siinificaotly called it the Comrade — 
comrade of all and partisan of none.'** In pursuance of this 
policy the editor contnbuted (be following extract in the first 
usue of the Comrade oa 14 January 191 J 

It IS our firm belief that if the Mossalmans or the 
Hindus attempt to achieve success in opposition to, or 
evenwiibout the co-operatioa of one another they 
will not on]> fail, but fail igaommiousiv The pro- 
blems of India are almost international But when the 
statesmen and phiianibiopists of Europe, with all its 
wars of interests and national jealousies, do not des- 
pair of abolishing war and placing Pax oa the throne 
ofBellona shall we despair of Indian nauoaaliiy'^ 
Wemaj not create today the patriotic fervour and 
the fine oational frenzy of Japan with its forty millions 
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In (hctr distress the Muslims got universal sympathy from 
their Hindu brethren who made tt a joint issue of survival or 
extinction for both of them It clearly demonstrated that in 
times of danger and distress the two communities could act 
jointly and would be able to evolve a new ideology of nation' 
alism if they could remain immune from the application of 
the maximum of Di\ide tt Jmpera by a third alien ruling 
power In his speech delivered at the 1912 Congress Dabu 
Surendra Nath Qanerjea, m his eloquent style stated 

Let me assure ^ou that the troubles and tribulations 
of Islam have awakened a deep and responsive echo 
in the heart of (he great Hindu community m India . 
We deeply sympathise with you, my Mohamedan 
fellow-countrymen, in yoursorrow for the misfortunes 
of Islam May this feeling of solidarity and growing 
sympathy between Hindus and Mohamedaos increase 
and deepen to the mutual advantages of both the com' 
muniiies and to the abidiog, lasting and permanent 
benefits of the motberlaod to which we al) belong 

The minds of the Indian Muslims were greatly mfiuenced 
by the expressions of these brotherly and sympaiheiic feelings 
by the nattonalist-mmded people among ibe Hindus, for 
them in their grief This, sympatbelic approach in adversity 
oa the part of the nationalists among Hindus played a very 
significant role in enrolling the educated Muslims to the ranks 
of nationalist organisations like the Indian National Congress 
It also accelerated their endeavour and determination to work 
with their Hindu fellows No longer there was witnessed any 
quirrel over the distribution of the jobs in the Civil Service 
or elsewhere The Muslim leaders called upon their co-rchg- 
lonists to interest themselves in the nationalist activities 
besides being actively engaged in supporting the cause of 
their CO religionists in Turkey They told them that their 
neglect of India s interests was almost sinful These changed 
scQlimenls of the Muslim loteiligentsia appeared to become 
a source of great power to the national cause and made the 
situation more optimistic from the standpoint of Indian 
nationalism 
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The members of the Muslim Lcaiuc also tried for an in- 
creasing rapproachmenl between Hindus and Muslims The 
aiiiiudeof Orilain and other Europen Powers m regard (o 
ificir co-refigionists abroad hastened iheif conversion to the 
view that they needed the support, sympathyand cqujtafcic 
sctllemcnt with the majority community of India. And the 
time too was ripe for the unity. To display ifacir new approach 
ihc members of the AU-lndta Muslim league during its ses- 
sion held in LucLnow in 1913 adopted a resolution which 
recorded . 

Its firm belief that ibe future development and pro- 
gress, of the people of India depend on the harmoni- 
ous working and co-operation of the various communi- 
ties and hopes that leaders on both sides will periodi- 
cally meet together to find a maJuf operandl for joint 
and concerted aettoo on questions of public good 

A salient feature of (he annual session was an appeal made 
by the President to start a United India League, open to ail 
classes and creeds, with a view to the evolution of a common 
Indian nationality The League also condemned mischievous 
attempts to widen the breach between Hindus and Muslims,'** 

During the coutse of a speech as President of the U P. 
Vivi'nm V-cague at Agra on 14 tiecemVer Syti A\y 
Nabi expressed the hope that 

(0 my mind theuniGcariooorthe two most importaot 
people inhabiting this country is bound to come gra- 
dually and imperceptioly as sure as the day follows 
night without forcing our pace for K with all those 
disintegrating forces which arc working so forcibly 
andf before which the old order of things is giving 
place (p the new. On our efforts in the direction of 
self-improvement depends that unification which we 
at present cry for **• 

The Hindu naiioaalisls which were awaiting for such a 
response from the Muslim colleagues for a Jong time, were 
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intelligent enough not to miss such a golden opportunity Per- 
baps ideologically they were very little interested m whether 
the Turkish power declined or progressed, but because the 
Muslims had their grudge agamst (he foreign power due to its 
anti'Muslim policies m Middle Cast, and had started express*’ 
ing their dissatisfaction against the same adversary against 
whom ibcy bad been strugghog for the last so many years, 
they also combined with the Muslim educated class to exhort 
ibe people to work for communal unity and thereby advance 
the cause of nationalism In hts presidential address delivered 
at the annua] meeting of the United Provinces Conference m 
1913 Dr Satish Chandra Bannerjee enquired whether both of 
them were not Indian before they were either Hindu or Mus- 
lim^ Was not their elevation as political units, as citizens, 
indissolubly and organically linked with the progress of their 
country’’ Did both of them not wish that Indians should occ* 
upy respectable status in the comity of world nations, that a 
belter form of government be replaced for the existing lower 
quality, that the administration of justice should be made 
completely impartial by placing it above all cavil and doubt? 
Boro m the same land, educated under similar conditions and 
ruled by a common foreign power, governed in all general 
matters by identical legal jurisprudence, all of them had been 
striving for common cause and a common ideal viz, the acbi'* 
evement of regenerated India *** 

Cawnpote oppressioa aod antl'Dristisb Movemcats 

In these ctrcumsiances which were quite unfavourable to 
the perpetuation of imperialist rule in India, there occurred 
the Cawnpore Mosque incident on 3 August 1913 In that city 
a big hostile demonstration was organised by both Hindusand 
Muslims as a result of the removal of a platform adjoining a 
mosque la the scutSe that ensued ihe police opened fire The 
demonstrators responded by throwing the missiles of stone 
on xhss^ndarmie Inconsequence several people were killed 
by the police The scene of disturbance was visited by Muslim 
leaders, including Mohammed Alt, who used the incident to 
foment agitation against Government Khwaja Hasan Nizami 
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July 1914, a (nfliQg mcideatma bioscope film. whic4 bad 
been shown at Karachi during ihc previous month, was utili* 
sed to inflame the minds of Muslims against GoveramenL Ihc 
picture was denounced as an insult to the I’fophei, and the 
Comrade alleged liial it was a manifestation of a deep laid 
plotengmcercd by Christian missiouaries to bring disgrace 
upon Islam 

At this juncture the attitude of the Cemrodr became shar- 
ply anii-BrtUsh. The editor snccfcd at any loyal elTuston 
which appeared Zafar Ah Khan, (he editor of the ZaminJar 
did not lag behind and at the end of September he made an 
objecitonable speech at Lahore, in consequence of which he 
was ordered to reside m his village and to refrain from taking 
any part in journalism or politics Maulana Mohammad Ah, 
of course, criticized strongly this curtailment of the liberties 
of his supporters 

EITorls for Unity during the War 

Early in February 1915, a leaEet was distribuied and 
broadcast oiec the loudspeaker m Delhi It enquired why 
Muslims should remain loyal to a government which demand* 
ed every sacrifice without any return, and concluded by appe- 
aling to the Hindus and Muhammadans to forget their diffe- 
rences and, for the sake of their honour, self-respect and 
country, (o unite in opposition to the tyrant Continuous pro- 
paganda of this nature was bound to produce some result and 
the hrst effected were a section of the Muslim students in 
various colleges in Lahore who abandoned their studies and 
crossed the North-West Frontier on the grounds that India 
was Dat-ul Harab This locidem is of some importance as 
these students subsequeotly took an active part in the Silk 
Letter Con»pifac), which will be referred later 

Bombay Session of iheXeague 

In the latter part of 1915, the question of bolding a session 
(which bad been suspended during the previous year) of the 
All-India Muslim League was discussed In spite of opposi- 
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(ton from s section of Muhammadans m Bombay iiwas even- 
tuaUy (Jocided to bold a mectmeof the League tn that city dur* 
»ng X'mas week of 1915 The opposiDon cbjcfly came from 
the Sunnis> a hijihly orthodox section among Muslims, who 
emphasteed that it was perfectly useless Co (rouble the British 
Government for concetsions while war was being waged and 
that though Sunni Muhammadans were bound by deep ssnti* 
mental ties to the person of the Khalifa, their best course 
was to remam <{Ui{e until peace was declared and Ihen to sub* 
mil their claim for recognition by the Driiisb Government 
Their opponents led by Muhammad AIi JinnaM'S on the 
other hand, were equally determined to hold a meeting of the 
League at Bombay in order to come to mutual understanding 
with the Hindus on the subject of self government The reno- 
wned nationalist Muslim Maahar ul-Haq presided over the 
meeting, but ai both he and Mr Jinnab were disliked by 
orthodox Muhammadans on account of iheir alTecialion of 
the modern mode of tiviog, dissension arose and the meeting 
eventually broke up On new Year’s day 1916, however, (he 
adjourned meeting of the League was reconvened The local 
Sunnis were conspicuous by Iheir absence At this meeting 
the Raja of Mfumudabad was elected president of (he All- 
India Muslim Leegue in piece of (he Aga Khan 

Alt this was a remaikabie development m (he direction of 
national unity. As.tually speaking, Bombay had the good for- 
tune to sec the Indian National Congress and the Muslim 
League meet for the first time m the same city The new spi- 
rit brought Hindus and Muslims together in lovmg and brot- 
herly service for the common cause The unjust altitude of 
the orthodox Sunni opponents, although for (he time being, 
caused the utmost anxiety and individual risks one can- 
not help saying, rendered the greatesi service to the national 
cause It served only to stifTcn the secular forces The League, 
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m the words of Jiasah, rose phoeoudike stronger, more soli* 
dified and determined in its ideals 

At this lime considerable internal friction existed in the 
Punjab branch of the Muslim League, of which the jounger 
anef more miritant spirits were dissatisffeef with the poUcy of 
their loyalist and communalist secretary, Mian Muhammad 
Shah His opponents were strengthed by the support of Wazir 
Hassan and Mazhar>ui>Haq whose displeasure Sbafi had m* 
curred by his determined opposition to the meeting of the 
League at Bombay They saw in him an obstacle to the joint 
League and Congress policy of political education, and it was 
argued that, as the term of office under the constitution was 
limited to three years the fact that there had been no election 
of office bearers for four years, automaiically terminated the 
existence of the League Therefore, a meeting to reconstitute 
the provincial League was held in Lahore, shortly after the 
Bombay meeting On the other band, Mian Shaft also sum- 
moned a meeting of the old League at which he was reappoin- 
ted Secretary and Sir Bebram iCbaa Moaan was elected Pre- 
sident This resulted m two provincial branches of the Muslim 
League m the Punjab, and for the time being, the weight of 
public opinion appeared to be on the side of the new branch 
of the League. 

Lucknaw Pact 

It may be mentioned here that towards the end of 1915 the 
British Parliament bad passed the Reforms Bill under the 
name of the Goveromeat of India Act, 1915 But it was reject- 


leaisialue issues. GoUtate exercued a uementfous inSuenceupoa 
Jisssb who laytpnt 1913 accomjuuied Gokheteoo amitto&s 
UoiL There be came ta coouet with MsiJxoa Mohaismed All aod 
Sjred Waac Hasao and waspenuaded bji then to hecone the tsem- 
ber of the Muslim League n order to bnng the policy of the Lea- 
gue into line with the proKTcwve and Daxiona] aims of the Con- 
gress * (Hector Bolilho Jiurah Creator of Pakiuan (London. 
John Mumiy, 1954) p 57 1 Thu was a turning point of bis politH 
cal career Ue was now regarded a crusted leader of both the Coa~ 
gressand the League. In 19J41)e was sen] to Eaglasd by theCos- 
gressandlhe Leagueua fCpreseatauve of Indian nation to put 
forth Its case about the biU wbidi w as being considered in order to 
introduce polnical reforms in India 
164 K P KamnaLaran, n. (4 p 247 
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ed boih b> the Congress and the League Thcrcaficra Joiot 
Committee vkas set up to coonder ibe dmands lo be put forth 
on behalf of the loJtao saiioo and to recotomead special 
coocesjjons for the Muslim commuaity The recommeadation* 
of the Committee were endorsed both by the Congress and the 
League m their Lucknow session Thts came to be knoKO as 
the Lucknow Pact in the history of the national liberation 
movement Its importance lay in the fact that the National 
Congress came to an understanding wtih the League The lea* 
ders of the Congress had come to realise by this time that m 
the alTatrs of their common secular exiiience they bad to deal 
not with angels but wiih men with passions prejudices, per* 
sonal idiosjncrasiei moumcrable cross currents of motive, 
d*sire, hope, fear and hate Tbe national problem had all such 
roriaidable complicaiions ta its texture The internal siiuaiion 
in India, when reviCMed purely from an unbiased angle, was 
found to be a set of social, ethnological and cultural eo&di 
tions unparalleled in recorded hittor> The vast contiogeot of 
its people sprang from various racial stocks and professed s 
variety of religious creeds la order to keep together this stu 
pendous human group for nation building, which wasstil 
pissing through various stages of intellectual growth and 
modern development the Indian nationolists displajcd a re 
markable farsigbtendness in cooccdiDg the demand ofsepar 
ate electorate They behaved like Lenin who was perhap 
aware of the fact that he must take one step back in order tc 
go two steps forward Moreover, all the indigenous force 
had to be kept united in order to array them against the com 
moi) adversary of Oriiisb Imperialism whose guardians lik 
ftushbrook Williams lost no lime in lameniJog over tbe fac 
that the tree of Muslim League pjanicd by ihero some time 
back, bad become less rcprcseotaiive of conservative Mushi 
opinion in India ’** Still another guardian of imperialism I 
C Baraford had decried in a lukewarm and cootemptuoi 
fashion, ' The League at this period had become litUe moi 
than an adjunct to the Congress 

Another commendable feature of the Congress Leagt 
Scheme was that both the sides were pervaded by thespn 
\ 


IW Staieaient ciceU by-PC Baorford a 13'* P- 
lOG ibd 
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of *'gi\e and ta]Le*\ An understanding (o gtse Musiim mioon* 
tics 10 Hindu majority provinces an increased representation 
10 Legislatures and other elective bodies as balanced by a 
proviso of similar privileges to be given to the Hindu mino* 
nties rn the ^{uslIm majonty provinces of Bengal and the 
Punjab 

The significance of the Lucknow Pact m the career of 
Jtnnab was still greater He had achieved bisobjecine of 
bringing together the latellectual classes of Hindus and Mus> 
lims and was welcomed by both to be their respected and tru* 
sted leader Hading the new epoch iQ his presidential address 
delivered at the Lucknow session of the League in December 
1916 he remarked 

The ctrcumsucces in which w e meet today arc esce> 
ptional and mark a new epoch la the history of our 
country Alt that is great and inspiring in the common 
affairs of men for which the noblest and most valiant 
of mankind have lived and wrought and suffered in 
all ages and alt climes ts now moving India to us de> 
pths. The whole country is awakening to the cal) of 
destiny and ts scanoing the new horuons with eager 
and hope A new spirit of earnesioess, confidence and 
resolution is aboard in the land lo all directions are 
visible the stirring ofa new life. The Mussalmans of 
India would be false to themselves and the traditions 
of their past, had they not sbarol to the full the new 
hope that 1$ moving India’s painoucsoos today, or 
had they failed torcspoitd to thecal) oftheircouotry. 
Their gaze like that of their Hindu fellow-couDiotsco 
ts fixed on the future 

Referring to the Muslim responsibility Jinoab coaunued 

The decisions that you may take m this bistonc hall 
at this histone session of the League will go forth with 
all the force and weight that can legitimately be clai- 
med by thecbosca leaders and represntativcs of'O 
Buihon of Indian MossaJmans On the nature of those 
decisions will depend la a large measure the fate of 


167 For runner see XaxcEahsrao, a Hro 216-92. 
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comniunaiists they accelerated their campaign against British 
Imperialism and its indigenous allies In bis extempore address 
at a meeting of the Muslim League held at Calcutta in Decern* 
ber 1917 the Raja of Mabmudabad made some remarks which 
were considered objectionable by the colonialist rulers ^ * An* 
other feature of (his session of (he League ia as (he concern 
shown for AIi Brothers, whose internment had caused a con* 
'Stdcrable amount of agitation during the year A Calcutta 
Muhammadan m the course of his speech threatened Govern- 
ment that if the Ati Brothers were not released, the whole 
Muhammadan community would renounce the honours and 
resign the posts conferred on them by Government ‘ * 

The protagonists of aoti-Bntish agitation did not cease to 
make cfTorts to stir up trouble with respect to the War Early 
in the year an anooymous leaflet appeared in Delhi, urging 
Muslims to ‘'engage in jehad and drink the cup of martyrdom '* 
la February, at a meeting of Muhammadans m Calcutta, two 
or three speakers used violent language in adovating the ado- 
ption of passive resistance lo connection with iheir demands 
for the release of the interned Muslims ‘ * 

In tbc middle of 1917, however, agitation was stimulated 
by a derogatory phrase used by the Indian Datly News-^z 
Calcutta paper— m describing a Muhammadan municipal em- 
ployee in Pans, which was regared by Muhammadans as an 
insult to the Prophet Indignation meetings were held m vari- 
ous parts of the country at wbicb violent speeches were made 
and Government were Ibreatcned that unless the editor of the 
oflfending newspaper was punished, Muhammadans would 
consider the declaration of Jehad r * At about this time Muha- 
maddan papers published garbled accounts of incidents which 
had occurred m various parts of India and which offended, 
either in reality or in imagination, the Muslim faith — and re- 
ligious feeling in Calcutta ran very high < * 

In tbc beginning of September a deputation of Muhamma- 
dans was received by (be Governor of Bengal who, however. 
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The movemeat of religious oationalism among Muslims 
was led by Sbadb'Ul'Hiod Maulaaa Mahmud-uI'Hasao (1851' 
1920). He was among the first batch of students to be educat- 
ed at the Deoband Seminary in Saharanpur district of Uttar 
Pradesh. He was regarded as a brilliant student and a favou- 
rite disciple of Maulana Mubaiamad Qasim Nanotvi In 1905 
when Maulana Rasbid Ahmad Ganghi died, Maulana Mab- 
mud-ul-Hasan succeeded him as ibe academic bead of the 
institution 

Maulana Mahmud-ul*Hasaa iDbenicd from bis two pre- 
decessors not only their knowledge and piety but also their 
love for freedom In fact, bis passion for liberty was even 
more intense than theirs He had made a thorough study of 
the history of India and its present political and economic 
conditions and the regular reading of newspapers kept him in 
touch with current afi'airs Ho sooner bad he taken over res- 
ponsibility of guiding the destiny of the Deoband seminary, 
he formed a group of some of his most sincere and sensible 
ductples under the name of Jatmai'ul-Ansar, and began to 
tram them as pioneers of a national liberation. The most tru- 
sted of them was a >ouog man from a Sikb family of the Pun- 
jab who, after accepting the Islamic faith, had made Sind his 
home and was known as Obaidullah Sindbi. 

Maulana Mabmud-ul-Hasan sent Obaidullah to Delhi to 
propagate bis ideas among the modern educated youth and to 
win them over for his movement Two books were put into 
circulation preaching militancy and impressing the supreme 
duty of crusade. In August 19IS Obaidullah with three others, 
Abdulla, Fateh Muhammad and Muhammad Ah was sent to 
Kabul where many of the old disciples of the Maulana were 
sincerely interested in the national liberation movement Their 
object was to try. in collaboration with Raja Mabeodra Pra- 
tap, to free India with the assistance of the governments of 
Germany, Turkey and Afghaiiistan So they set up a Prove 
siooal Hatiooal Co^ernmm under Raja Maheadra Pra- 
tap In the new government Obaidullah bioiself was to be 
Minister of India, and Baikatutlab, a friend of renowned re- 
volutionary, Krishnavarma and a member of the American 
GhaJar Party, who had also travelled to Kabul \ta Berlin was 
to be the Prune Minister Son of an employee of the Bhopal 
State, he had visited England, Amenca and Japan He bad 
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been appointed Professor of HindusUni at Tokyo He had 
th ere edited a strongly anii British paper called The Islamic 
Fraternity, which was suppressed by the Japanese autbonties 
He had later been relieved from his /ob and had joined his 
Ghadar friends 

The Provisional Governmeat began to prepare for nation- 
al independence Fraternal contacts were established with 
Turko German Mission They also tried to establish contacts 
with Russia and Japan and sent their mission to those coun- 
tries Letters were dispatched to these states inviting them to 
break their alliance with Britain and assist in the overthrow 
of British rule in India These letters were signed by Raja 
Mahendra Pratap and subsequently fell into British hands 
The letter to the Caar was on a gold plate 

The Provisional Governmeol also proposed to form an 
alliance with Turkey, and in order to accomplish this object 
Obatdullah addressed a letter to hts old teacher, Maulana Ma- 
hmud u( Hassan This, together with another letter dated the 
8th Ramzan (9th July 1916). written by Muhammad Mian 
Ansan was forwarded under a covering note addressed to 
Sheikh Abdur Rahim of Hyderabad, Sind, a person who bad 
Since absconded Sheikb Abdur Rahim was requested in the 
note to send on the enclosures by hand of some reliable hajji, 
(pilgrimjto Mahmud Hassan at Mecca, or even to convey 
them himself if no trustworthy messengers were obtainable 
These letters to Mahmud Hassan however, fell loto British 
hands They were neatly and clearly written on yellow silk 
Mohammad Mian's letter mentioned the previous arrival of 
German and Turkish missions the return of the Germans, the 
staying on of the Turks. * but wiihout work the runaway 
siudenis, the circulalioa of the ' Gbalifaoama” in the ‘ provi- 
sional Government”, and the projected formation of an * Ar- 
my of God ’ This army was to draw recruits from India and 
to bring about an alliance among Islamic rulers Mahmud 
Hassan was to convey all these particulars to the Ottoman 
Government Obaidullah’s letter contained a tabular state- 
ment of the ‘ Army of God ' Its headquarters were to be at 
Medina, and Mahmud Hassan himself was to be General in- 
Chief Secondary headquarters under local generals were to 
be established at Constantinople, Teheran and Kabul The 
Genera] at Kabul would be Obatdullah himself The table con- 
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lamed the names of three patroas, 12 field marshals, and 
many other high military oi&cers Of the Lahore students, one 
was to be a inajor>geoeraL one a coiooel, and sia lieutenant' 
colonels *** 

The Afghan Aastr HabibuUab Xbaa and, to a greater 

extent, bis successor, Amanullah Khan nere m sympathy with 
the Provisional Government Bu^ pressure from the British 
Government forced them to make a show of being strict with 
these revolutionaries With the defeat of Germany in I91S 
their scheme to stir up an armed revolution m India with the 
help of foreign povicrs, fell flat But they clung to hope in the 
midst of despair, until increasing pre<sure from the British 
Government made it impossible for the Afghan King to she* 
Iter them and they dispersed and left for different countries 

Maulana Mahud u( Hassan $ revolutionary zeal was at 
work in India too He had realized that in order to liberate 
India the religious minded Muslims would have to act jo 
collaboration with the modern, educated Muslims as well as 
with other communities Accordingly, be established close links 
with nationalist Muslim leaders like Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad,^'” Maulana Muhammad Ah and Dr Assan, and with 
Hindu, Muslim and Sikh members of revolutionary groups 
His favourite disciple and comrade, Maulana Husain Abmad 
Madam, writes in his autobi^raphy 

1^2. POBimtord a 134 p 124 

1S3 It msjr be recalled ibat in March 1916 Maulana Axad delivered a 
lectureoa slavery at his school Oar ul-trsbad HestMcdlbat 
the Quran forbade Vtubammadans to icnuio in subjedioo, and that 
since a country I be India tsbicb had once been under Muhamma- 
dan rule should never be relinquished it vias incumbent on them 
to itrne to regain then iaafal control Shoitb altcevtardi, the 
Government of Benfal on account of ha activities to that province, 
externed Abul Katam Aaad and since sim lar orders had been pass- 
ed he took up hj residence in Ranchi in Apr 1 1916. FazI ut-Kassan 
llasrat Mobant. ibe wellksoivn leader of Algarb was interned by 
the United Provinces Government at Labtpur in the Jhansi District 
at about the same time. It was Icimt that be latended to go to 
Kabul whence bath be and Abul kaUm were reporled to have 
received communications from Baikatullab of the ProvisioQa! 
Government of India Hasrat Mobani was subsequently sentenced 
to two years u&pnsonmcnt for failing to comply with the lotcrn- 
menl order IP C. Bamford a. 134 p J26 ] 
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Hazrat Shaikh ut-Hind had rented a separate aeco- 
raodatioo near hts owa It was guest house for his 
]ike>nindcd non Muslim friends and his revolutionary 
comrades In his tnotnenu of leisure, during the day 
or at night Haarat Shaikh ul Hind would go by him- 
self to meet them and converse with them ITity were 
mostly Sikb or Bengali Hindu revolutionaries (conne- 
cted with the agitation for the Partition of Bengal) 

According to a report of the UP Intelligence Depart- 
ment (he revolutionary Muslims from (he North West Fron- 
tier had also been received at hts bouse 

Obviously the cotoojalisU regarded Maulaaa Mahmud ul- 
Hassan as a very dangerous person. especially during the War, 
and kept him under strict surveillance After sending Maulaca 
ObaidulUh Smdhi to Kabul in I91S he came to know that the 
Government was thioliagof arresting him He, therefore, 
left India with the idea of first going to Mecca for the Ha^ 
and (hen proceeding to Coastantioople to seek assistance from 
the Turkish government for bis revolutionary movement 

In Hijazhe established contacts with Cbalib Pasha the 
Turkish Military Governor, who agreed to make a declara« 
Uon of Jehad along with the Maulana This document became 
known as GhaUbnama Maulvi Muhammad Mias Ansart, 
who bad accompained Mabmud Hassao to Arabia, returned 
to India in 1916 While on his way be distributed copies of 
this document both in India and (be fronlier tribes A Iran 
slation of Its prominent passages runs as follows 

The Muhammadans in Asia, £urope and Africa 
adorned themselves with all sorts of arms and ran to 
join the jehad lo the path of God Thanks to 
Almighty Cod that the Turkish Army and the 
Mujafudifi have overcome theenemisof Islam Ob 
VVioVnii, iMWik. 

Government under whose boodaeeyou are “* 


]S4 Mautana Husain Abmad fia^A f llafai an auiob osrapby wiQi 
a review of cunesipoliiicajaffauy tDenbane 1954) VoLH.p 207 
]85 PC Bamfortl, n 134 , pp 133-23 
i8fi Ibid, p 726 
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A— OFFICIAL NOTES REGARDING FAMOUS REVOLU- 
TIONARY LEADER S. AJIT SINGH (1907-09) 

Sinth, Jidy 4th 1907 

Daily Report of the Director of Criminal Intelligence 
Punjab 

Lahore — Several reprints of the seditious speeches of Ajit 
Stogh have been made in Urdu and Hindi at the Punjabee 
press. This was done dunag the night time, the name of the 
press being, of course, omitted A large number of these con- 
taiog Ajit Singh’s speeches has, it u reported, been sent to 
men in the army and some to the general public and on the 
top of the reprints there is a notice recommending the reci- 
pients to destory after perusal. In spite of the prosecution of 
the editor of the Punjabee newspaper for sedition and-of his 
conviction, the power for harm of the Punjabee press has not 
been diminished, and f venture to suggest that the law should, 
if necessary, be so amended as to male (he coodscatton of the 
press the inevitable consequence of the conviction for sedition 
of a newspaper which issues from il A second suggestion 
which I venture to male is that as the post office is being lar- 
gely used for the dissemination of seditious literature, action 
should be freely taken lo centres where it is known to be go- 
ing on, under section 26 of the post office Act. This would 
present no difficulty where the nature of the contents of the 
communication can be gathered from the outside In other 
cases a large number of letters or circulars of the same out- 
ward appearance or ta the same haodwriiing would naturally 
aitraci atteatida and under tbe circumstances justify exami- 
nation 

[ Home Deptt,, Pol , B, August 1907 Proceeding No. 27, 
P 30 1 

My latest mronnatioa is that Aj it Singh’s book will be 
pnoled in the Hindustan press at Lucknow This matter is 
receiving attention. Our agent took occasion last week to talk 
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vriih Several soldiers, including a sikb, and he says not a sin- 
gle one of them professed to be satistficd with British rule 
The minds of all have been poisoned by Ajit Singh’s speeches 
which have been commumcaled to them maioly by means of 
Jetiers 

I Home Depti , Pol , Aug 1907, proceeding No 34, p 37] 


(i'eei/jr Peporis a/ the Dtrecior, Criminal tnieUigenee and 
the Garermhent of Punjab on the pohtical situation, (April 
1903) 

Simla, April 6(h 19Q3 
Punjab 

Lahore-^U is reported that Ajit Singh has been taken on 
to the editorial staff of the Hindustan which works under the 
direct supervision of Ram Bhaj Outt and his wife, Sarala 
Devi, atihetr private bouses It is noticeable in this connec- 
tion that Ram Uhaj Outt has been tmportmg in targe number 
the paper called the Cirnlor of Freedom )o order to keep in 
touch With the nationalist party in (he West of (be United 
Sutest and that Ajii Singh is said to have established at 
Lahore a branch of the Indo-Amencan National Association 
which Will keep up connections with Mr Myron Philips of the 
New York bar and hts party Receol issues of (he Hindustan 
have contained examples of clever misrepresentation, in one 
an account w^s given of ihe shooting of (wo natives of India 
by while men m America In which the version which appear- 
ed m the American press was altered >n material points, and 
in another, considerable skill was shown in misreportmg and 
amplifying nn interview which took place between Ajit Singh 
sod the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore 

nivnrjt Cxv/dlrA w.b<i.wiw.in. India. in. 1506^ 
suspected of being a spy, and employed Ayil Singh as munshi, 

IB said to have written to one Karim Bakhs, a clerk in (he 
North western Railway oSice, stating his intention to publish 
a newspaper in L/rdu and asking him to assist its circulation 

[ Home Dcptl , Pol , B, Proceedingj May 1908, Nos 36 44, 

P 3] 
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April 6th 190S 

Lahore reports that Ajit Singh has published a book entit> 
led Muhibban I'Watan (patriots) which is being sold m the 
city at eight annas a copy Students purchasing the book can 
obtain It at half price A speech of Arabindo Gbose on the 
pohucal sstusttoa m lada has also been pnaied and pabJssb- 
ed by Suh Amba parsbad Both pubheatjons are commanding 
a wide sale 

Sialkot reports that Hazara Stogfa. Secretary of the Dis- 
trict Association of Siaikor, and o(her pleaders of Sialkot 
who were responsible for the agitation carried on in that city 
lastjear, propose to commence going a senes of lectures iQ 
Sialkot The proposal has not yet been earned into effect 

On the 27ih March a meeting was conveyed at the Manak- 
tala press of Lahore by Saltg Ram and Arya, a book seller, 
Ram Chand. proprietor of the Manaktala press, and Ishri 
parshad, Book seller, which was attended by some forty per- 
sons, most of whom were book sellers The object of the 
meeting was to open a subscnpiion on behalf of Ajit Singh 
A sum of nearly Rs 300 was collected at the meeting 

A general belief prevails that Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh 
were set free owing (o the outcry raised by the people against 
their deportation 

(Ibid, P. 10 I 


Jruelligence Report Submitted m Jul^ 1909 

On 30tb April Ajit Singh returned to Lahore from Batala 
On 1st May a meeting was held lo the premises of the Bharat 
Mata ISocieiy], Lahore, when some S 000 people were present 
Among others who addressed the meeting was Ajit Singh, and 
ibf substance of bis spesck oa tbts occasioa is gu’ea la App- 
endix Ko 8 

Ajit Singh left for Rawalpindi on May 3rd Returning to 
Kasur be travelled by rail from that place to Ferozepore on 
5th May to attend a meeting which eventually did not take 
place He returned the same day by road to Kasur He was 
advertised to speak at a large meeting which had been arran- 
ged at Lyallpur for lOtb May, but the arrest of Lajpst Rat 
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cauKil ihii project lo abaonJoncd, and AjU Singh did not 
appear. 

There )i JijJJe the toebroaide up ia hi* arreit (June 1907) 
and deporJatjoa which cauied mJcjprcad excitement in (he 
coantty, at it evidenced by the reporta of (he numerous rreet- 
ini,} held to captets lympaiby and (o protest against the de> 
portation, ai also to collect funds to meet the expenses of 
agitation for his release. A Curmudhi letter ciprcssing aynt' 
palby with Ajit Singh was received through the OQtcer Com' 
QunJing. S4th Punjabts at Multan From inquiry it appeared 
probable that (his was one of many similar letters which were 
being distributed in the Chauk Bazar by a Khatrt' The Jeiier 
in question was banded lo native barber for delivery, to the 
Bbai (j/r)at ibedAdr/nre/jandihrougb (beagcncyof iheSub' 
edar Major, it was haeded to the OtTicer-Commanding 

I aia Lajpat Rat and Ajit Singh were released in November 
1907, and rcjoisi&gs were general, more especMlly among the 
Arya commuait). After his return to Lahore, it was reported 
that, though a number of vmiois had called to see him, per* 
SODS of the better class did not evince very much interest in 
btoi. But both he and Lijpat Rai were looked upon as nation* 
al martyrs, and were given (he credit of having ptevented the 
Colonization Bill from becoming law )t is interesting to note 
10 this cooDCClion the views held by dilfercoi sections of the 
native community regarding Coveromcsi’s action In ordering 
tberclcaie. Hindus were generally of opinion lhai Govern* 
meat bad /iiially become couvioced of the innocence of the 
deportees, who wercrelesied panly lo pacify Bengal and 
partly because government did not feel strong enough to keep 
(hern longer in coofinemcat 

On 13th December there appeared in the Ifinjustan from 
the pen of Ajil Singh an article entitled ‘The influence of 
modern civilization on the irulbrulness of Bums’*, in which 
the aulor ascribes to modern civilization the appearance of 
the vices of lying and untruthfulncss among a formerly iruth- 
speaking people, Ajit Singh, to the company orSuG Amba 
Parsbad, left Lahore on the 22nd December 1907 to attend the 
All-India Nationalist Gathering at Surat From that place he 
arrived in Delhi on the 6ih January 1908, finally reaching 
Lahore on lOlb January. Labors reported that at Surat the 
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agilator was prcscned by Iho Ettrcmisl party 

cap as an emblem of ihc Indian National Crown, he was s 

to be extremely proud of this and exhibited it w 

went It was further reported (though from a ^ 

tionable source) that Ajil Stngh while at Surat held M 

consultations with Arabindo Chose to plan the exte 

the revolutionary mo\ement,and *hal two members 

Calcutta revolutionary committee were actually seen m 

some days prior to the Mozaffarpore bomb outrage. 

About the beginning of February 1908 there were P“hl'sh 
cd from the pen of Ajit Singh two books called ; 

'•Muhtbban i-IFaran” and The 

cribes the lives of those who in other lands have 
their country’s good, and the latter discussed ihesuj 
land'tax, its increase and decrease 


On 9ih March 1908 a public meeting was held in Ihe 

laugh Hall. Lahore The printed notices mlimated that 
Ajil Singh would speak on the release of Bipio Chan , 
and regarding the death of Gurdas Ram Sahni, Barns e 
Rawalpindi A full account of the proceedings and speec 
IS printed as Appendix No 9 


Regarding Ajit Singh’s speech on this occasion 
Parsons, Deputy Commissioner, wrote “The spc« 
markable because it is the Orst political speech whic o 
knowledge Ajil Singh has deliberately made since he rem 
from deportation It was a deliberate political move evi e 
inspired from outside the province with a possi c 
object, VIZ , (1) to see bow far AjU Singh would be to e 
as a political public speaker m general and (2) to try a p 
minary canter towards a revival of agitation 


Oa i3th March Colonel Parsons sent for Ajit Singh to h^ 
house and warned him that he must endeavour ^ 
n*nrc circumspect in his Iwbaviour Ajit Singh s h*eked 

oncl Parsons noted, was decorous throughout, and he t a ^ 

the Deputy Commissioner for his warning The intervi » 
which Co’oncl Parsons considered entirely a private one, 
subsequently published at length in the Hindustan, an 
grossly pcrvVrted account of it which 
paper, osten^ly by Ajit Singh, was reproduced m exteoso 
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the Punlabtl »nJ ficely commenteJ on in 1 ""nibet of leadmg 
IniS^^Th" acwtiption teptetced “ “J-*; 

IhyH'Mnl diKUts.0.1 ‘“'"'"^“P.^IUothesideof 

poiillonin intil.nglo hil hontenod '‘’2 

Lcntcning.y n public man d"y. 

roclliodl nctc not lulled in j,„l.cd much 

of bcnciolenl deipolism bcingpait. Thcinc 

diwilion in the picit The J that Ajil Singh 

held by Colonel l■al.on. '“P'”'' ““ “ „ nho.c 

.at not a free agent, that the P“'‘' 

hands be na, met. tool, eoniideted the ‘ „ j.fi- 

depteeialed after the leeluie be r^;'''^ 

ance would act ai a tonitf lo him and other • 

hor some month. .«bie,«ent to •>“ :S': 

Apt Singh appeal! lo hate ^ Paribad, he 

vity. though, generally m the eompan eT Amba P 

paid fiequeneti.it. “ ‘“f'" “j Dhanpat Rai, 

Jullundot and Kaiur *’ 'a' *q.nch i.ai*^usually Ihe recipl- 
Pleader. Falher.in-latt of Apt Singh, t.a. usua , 
cm ofihckc vKiUe 

On 2iid May IMS Lyallpur Tm. man 

vuHcd by a »«poy of a 5 -h the greeting of the 

^^a$ intuucted toco^^eyto f him that his book 

Kat.se OITKcr. of f S"': 

•‘\fohlbban-hiyatan squired On June 26th 

koland lhatmorcwp.es ^5 Uallpar. is 

Aj.t Singh at a wedding in of the tyranny and 

luve spoken to several guci $ attentions of the Secret 

highdiandcdness of the 1 easy to bomb Cnghs 

pohee, and lo hate 'f,', s“ of W' 

people m Railway tram* 

I a* a fakir travelled 

On 25lh July IMS Apt Singh. In ihls eon- 

10 Jullundur and thence by , jcclaration had ap- 

neerion .he C I D , P»"is'’i pl Singh, Sufi Amba 

peaied in the PnnM" °“,'’‘‘“i'tsh„ Patshad, saying that 

ktrahad.Lal Chand falah and I.hr.^ 

they had assumed and ttoo ,. ^laspur Ajit Sing n 

SadhusunlilTilah'. release. AS Iloah'SP 
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AmarNatb, BrabmaD, and. leading on 29th July the party, 
consisting of Ajit Singh. Amba Parshad, Kedar Nath (para 
2312 S A. of 1908). Amar Natb and Lala Kawru Mai. travell- 
ed by stages to Kaogrb, which was reached on 31st July. An 
anonymous correspondent from Hoshiarpur wrote to say that 
the object of this tour was to poison the minds of men of the 
Native Armj.who ueretheaaC home on leave to the hills, 
though the supenoteodent of Police remarked that this infor- 
mation could not be looked on as reliable and be gave it 
merely for what it was worth The party travelled back via 
Gurdaspur and reached Lahore on 6th August. 

On 6th September Lahore reported that SuS Amba Parsb* 
ad aud Ajit Singh bad started an agency for the sale of 
books, and the advertisement, which was issued in the name 
of Sowaran Singh, brother of AjiC Singh, contained a list of 
political books written by Amba Parsbad, Ajit Singh and 
others About the end of October Ajit Siogb was again called 
up by Colonel Parsons and warned against writiog seditious 
books 

On Ut November Ajit Siogb left for Jbind State to attend 
the Gaurakshao meeting there, and it was stated be would go 
oafrom Jhind to Nagpur to attend a conference of the Ext- 
remist party He was IQ JuIIuodur and neighbourhood on 
4tb, 5tb and 6lb November, during which time the officer 
commanding lOih Lancers at Jullundur beard through bu 
Risaldai-Major that he was touring through villages and en- 
dsavounng to excite disaffiectioa against Bniish rule. 

It also appears, though there is some confusion about 
dates, that Ajit Singh attended a meeting of Extremists held 
at Calcutta on 6th November 1903, but he did not take any 
active part in the proceedings. If this is correct, as is believed 
to be the case, the Risaldar-Major must have some mistake 
regarding the dates on which Ajit Singh was at Jullundur A 
report from Kasur menttons hu arrival in that place on 15th 
November 1903, and states that Ajit Singb, who had just re- 
(□rued from Calcutta, was accompanied by a Bengali named 
Narindra Natb, whom he bad brought back with him. 

Ajit Singh visited Dina Nath, retired Assistant Sur- 
geon, at Lyallpur on 21$t November He was accompanied by 
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Amba Vifsbid, sad on the 22ii(l notices regarding the Tilak 
Ashram \scrc distributed and broadcast in the Oiy Ajit 
SiRgb’s appeal setting forth the aims and objects of the Ash- 
ram is printed as Appendix No 10 About this time another 
bookbyAjit Singh entitled * Catching a finger leads to cat- 
ching a hand" is mentioned as having been published The 
book describes bow the English gradually acquired possession 
of the country 

On 29th November Ajit biogh addressed a monster meet- 
ing which was coRiened in the Dradlaugh Hall and numbered 
some S,000 people fara 34SS S A of 1908 gives a detailed 
account of the proceedings, and is reproduced in full as App- 
endix No (I 

On 9ih January 1909 Lahore reported that Ajit Singh was 
having some pamphlets sold to the city by newspapers boys. 
The pamphlets were a sample copy of the S^ara/, a magazine 
recently started in London by Bipm Chandra Pal, a collec- 
tion of the speeches of Tilak published m Poona, and a trans* 
laiion by Amba Parshad of one of Tilak's lectures (entitled 
Rules for (he New Party *. apparently Tilak s Congress spee- 
ch of 1906 10 Calcutta) lltese Ajit Singb brought back with 
him from Delhi Photographs of the recently deported Ben- 
galis, andofKjshen Singh, brother of Ajit Singh, were also 
oiTered for sale, and efforts were made to obtain subscribers 
- totbe^Haroy 

About the end of January 1909 several additions to Ajit 
Singh’s following were reported These included Dm Muham- 
mad and Btrban Das (para 260 S A of ]909)Kah3n Chasd 
andGobind Ram (para 402 Ibid) and Ram Oayat (para 470 
Ibid) 

About this period Ajit Singh s activity appears to have 
been chiefly devoted to the sale ofthediffercntseditious books 
published by himself, bis brother Sowaran Singh and Sufi 
Amba Parshad One Jai Nandao (para 401 of 1909) aa em- 
ployee of these men, attended the Curukul meeting held at 
Uardwar early la March 1909, specially to see the publica- 
tions alluded to 

Ajil SiDgh, with a parly of shree Students, himself left for 
the Gurukul meeting on 3rd March, teturmog to Lahore on 
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the 15th idem ^Vbltc at Hardwar he Vias reported by the 
"United Provinces Police as having given trouble at Railway 
Stations owing to his having protested against the conveyance 
of pilgrims in cattle trucks and hts having advised them not 
to travel in this way He is further reported as having aitcm 
pted to deliver a lecture m the waiting hall at Hardwar Sta 
tion, but as having been prevented from doing so by the in* 
Wvcntion of other Aryas 

About the middle of the March a rumour gained currency 
^n different quarters that Government again intended to de* 
port Ajtl Singh, and Lahore reported a visit to the agitator 
by Ram Chand Peshawan (para 317 of 1909), Editor of the 
/ILor/i, Delhi, who, it was said, would carry on the political 
propaganda in the event of the deportation of Ajit Singh 
Mention has already been made of different seditious 
books from the pen of Apt Singh, and recently his activity in 
compiling and issuing similar publications has been unremitt- 
ing He and bis brother Sowaran Singh and Suh Amba 
Farshad are chiedy responsible for the steady stream of sedi- 
tious literature which issues from the various presses m 
Lahore The publications bear the name sometimes of one and 
sometimes of another of the collaborators, and, though it is 
difBcult to assign wuh exactitude the share taken by each, the 
output of books complied by tbeir joint efforts has been enor- 
mous It IS obviously bejondrhc scope of a history sheet to 
give, a complete list of such books or an indication of the 
nature of their contents, but the following are the belter 
known of these publications — 

1 European Tahzib h Beiablayian 
2. Inquilab 

* 3 Best Fauj Zaffar \fauj 

‘ 4 Hindustan ko Angre^on ne kis tarah Jaieh kla, aur 

us par kts tarah se hukumat kane ham 
5 European tahzib ka namuna 
„ 6, Ungall pakarale Pauncha pakra (Catching a finger 

, leads to catching a hand) 

7 Hindustan men Angrezon ki antad aur yahan kts 
tarah se hukumat hasJ kt 
r S Hindustan men Angrezon ki hukumat 
9 Bandar Baul 

10 Divide and Cooquec (English) 

11 Ilhaq Punjab or the annexation of <the Punjab 
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The mijoii.y oflhcse books a.e 
,ran.hl,o„s of d.lTceot »otks “Ij, a J 

more espc.cally in ihc days of ihc EM d 
llicir common object, to quMe from of the 

‘•Divide and Conquer." is "T“ ^y open to '“e 

nide field ofun-Chtistian oP''»‘^^ aferime 

public the most estensive and ' i^jaarld has 

ptaetised by the e.tly Enjlishman '"“^e books 

‘ev er witnessed " The sale and ^ .„d the fact 

pushed with the utmost dilifienc whole, fall jusf 

riiatthei ate quatdedly “Ve ^l^^^raariaw 

short of violalins the P'O’'"' undoubted object ir 

subject would seem to indicate th an offence, 

to escile. at far as may Go,c,„ment, at the pie- 

hatred and disaffection agains .dueing Government 

sent time this mode phase of the 

IS the most marked and ^ alar, in the Punjab 

activities of Ajit Singh and his fellow-agnato 

(completed up to ISth March 1909) 

° ‘’‘"'Assistant to Deputy Ins General 
of Police, Criminal Insesttgalion Deplt . Punja 

Lahore 

(,',r‘D^XprD.Aug«st.909,No»,Pp3n 

distrirt, on the -’71/1 and Mth Apr,/ 

AjitSingh stated the progress of a Nation depended on 

ihrcc things — 

1 Local Industries, 

2 Agriculture, and 

3 Trade 

in India, the English *"'/“‘.e ™m.ng“in 
gave no help to the (“s”" ” ,aoI affairs in the Chena 
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had stated that the action of Government was illegal and ud> 
just To justify their action Govfrnm^nt had recently passed 
a law In enhancing the taxation, he likened Government to 
the tailor who after making a coat for a constituent, demand^ 
ed enhanced price because that coat exceeded the purcber’s 
expectations 

Government had unduly tax^d cotton and sugar, be added 

He informed his bearers that (be colonists in the “Bar” 
bad resolved to take no more water from the canal and to 
refuse to pay further taxes He urged them (o refuse to pay 
further taxes He urged them to refuse to pay tbeir revenue 
Government was powerless Government could not send 
every one to jail He implored them not to be afraid but to be 
ready and willing to go to prison for ibe sake of the country 
and its people Quoting the case of the Panjobee, he urged 
them to become notorious as the Proprietor and Editor bad 
gained notoriety by their fearlessness He advised them to 
make their own committees and sub committees and to settle 
their own disputes Did (be youths of 20 from England 
uoderstand ibeir affairs as rb^ did? No, avoid the English 
courts He urged all Goyeromeot servants to resign tbeir 
appointments and others lo cease paying revenue like the 
colonists of Lyallpur bad sworn to do The oppression by the 
English was beyond endurance He instanced the case of 
murder of Sergeant Karam Singh of the Delhi Police by an 
[English] soldier The solider was acquitted What justice! He 
nrged them to no longer submit to bad treatment by English- 
men If they should be struck or boaten, they should strike 
back The Eagiisb people were powerless, (he Governtneat 
tyrannicat and British rule in India would cease one day, 
whether tO'day, to morrow or 10 years hence 

On 2Sth April Ajit Smgh continuing his discourse of the 
previous day, urged joint aclion against Government He 
asserted that Government could do nothing Government 
owed Its position in the country to the Indian Army, not the 
British Army which was an army of cowards 

After comparing the relative numbers of English and 
Indian^ be urged the people to refuse to pay revenue and to 
die fo^ fbeir country He said that God bad seat plague to 
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UJCh the people Ibc power they posstis, >' »« 
pe„.hlighung.hontod,=_jopl«oe^ 

'.r Scorer .loL — 

ing, Lahore on the 1st 'f«> 

A, It Siogh r.nl of an IpmsUhe Bnmb, 

and Moharamadena making “““ He anlagonism bet- 

and aecured Ihe 0 “’'"““’' j ” ,aifell belween event, m 
iveen the two race. II- then drew p feeedom of 

the hiitory of England, w i ple^ |„dia 

the England (.ic) people. Ob'* . He diibenesty of 
at thepreaenlttme “””“'1 "d every"'’"* “ 
the '>"ll''' '"r* ‘"r' '‘*"r^!e‘Td'^a»mtt native. HeKolfeii 
and keep alight feeling, of treleeJ^f^ Indian by the British 
at the so-ealled favotir. . jed rate, for water on the 

Refcrttng to the remtsuon Qe,j,oaient pretended that 
Bart Doab Canal, he L lamindar. having taken no 

the po.tponement '**’ '^"* ‘\|,e eonlrary, the ratnindaii 

part to the prerent ’S''’"'"’ , ,|„e prepared to rise against 
had refused to pay revenue and >^«te P „ the 

the Government and loot '* ,,5 not opposed to 

Poliee. A, It Singh *>*"‘‘ be hoped that men 

member, of the force. "’'^Xpeeiois and Inspectors 
who were now serving '* . „als of their nation In 

would become the CaPr”"* '1'"^, p.epared for action 

eonclusion he urged hi. audience P, j 

App.„dU Ato 9 flead/augh //«» «" 

Ajil iIngVa spiiph “I me 

e since 1 have bad the 

■ gentlemen,. It ,[™or .hi. .oil, ’“r* 

opportunity of addressing a ^ '"B „„ amongst my 

mTe waya.l f''' a.Tbc relee*' ^''^ht S" 

^rdmpTirh«“e.«-" 

:LrnerrTaymi:^ 

by this mean, that the memory a 
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who lived in past have been kept alive (o this day [ our 
greatest feslival is that which is held in commemoration of 
the return from banishment of Ram Chandar To*day Ram 
Chandar s son has returned to us, and we must celebrate 
and commemorate the day. (NoiC'Bipin Chandra Pal is the 
son of Ram Chandar)] I will relate to you some of the incid- 
ents of the life of Riptn Chandra PaJ. Bipin Chandra FaJ was 
born in the year 18SS After completing liis education he 
came to Calcutta, and there he used to attend the lectures of 
Keshab Chandar Sen and began to inctins to the reiigion of 
the Brahmo Samaj. His father hearing of this became angry 
with him, but msptte of hr$ father's opposition he stud to his 
principles and became a member of the Samaj His father 
then duinbenied him, but be continued steadfast In his 
early life Bipin Chandra Pal began to break the bonds of the 
caste system and adopted broader views and principles He 
married the widowed niece of Babu Surendra Math Bancrji 
and thus encouraged widow remarriage Being a man of 
principle and a strict observer of truth he bas inviarbaly 
succeeded Hts father, who was at first angry with him and 
deprived him of his inheritance, forgave him on his death-bed. 
and left him all his property After the death of bis father 
fiipin Chandra Pal became bead master of a school at Cal- 
cutta, but basing a great lose for hiS birth place, Syihet, be 
moved there and opened a school As will be seen, Bipm 
Chandra Pal from the very first applied himself to the ameli- 
oration of the condiiioR ofbis nation Iniheearly daysof 
the Congress, when Badr-ud dm Taibjeewas President, he 
raised his voice against the passing of the Arms Act. This is 
what IS called patriotism 

Every man bas a desire towma good name for himself 
and to this end strive hu utmost even to death BUT THE 
TRUE DESIRE is the desire to benefit the whole nation and 
one’s motherland The spirit of tins desire is called pitrtoUsm 
(Example of true patriots are to be found in every nation and 
ID every country In the year 1857 m the days of the Mutiny 
when the Indian Army was besieging the British in the fort 
at Delhi, Lieutrant Wit'owby decided to explode the powder 
magazine himself rather than let it fall into the hands of 
the enemy who might utilise the powder to desttoy his 
fellow countrymen. This he did. and though some lives were 
sacrificed many others were saved Mr Willowby's name 
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fice one's own life for t e sa ^ prince of Delhi, 

you another In j' ,, to Moradabad. where there 

marched with two hundred ^ „hichwas at the 

was a magazine. . o-mpw anally of the English 

timegoardcdhytheNawahofRamp^^^ that ifthemaga- 

Leaving his sepoys. „ 'i.th thly would use it to the 

zinn fell into the hands of the Eng to enter 

utter destruction kdling many of the whit^ 

the magazine alone ■ j rather lhan let it be made 

rs'erhy-t^ESh 

the lives of many of his countrymen 

"1 will show you olher fotins ^^“'"“Jj^ome plantains 
Exhibition “'"“"S” °'uVd'b«n living in Pans for some years 

A native of India who had be« h 8 of h,s 

saw the fruit and ^'8““ “ ;;'^yos at the sight of the fruil. 
••The savage tribes “bli by^'h»«“”"‘'^ 

country and beheve 11.0 be Wlerlhan 

prefer to be buried in their o 

Turning to the sec™^ ‘fX ur'imXy' di"- 

Singh said iWe >''™ /“w f was “'“"i w» 

Gardes Ram, Barrister at la ^ oanse He w» 

of ins hems „„t on a charge o theft 

kcpimjail for ***“ ^,„ 'mply because he raisea «• 

debauchery or murder, which gives >ouyour 

SecaoXhesUongly »Pl«»''‘„'V"oX“ oud'e'-” with hin. 

Xid nol k»“" r Jas-Xpindi at a meeting a 

lha. I deliveicd a leCam a R^^ , was h P 

Thieh he also was P;“" ^^my eoual-f. ‘X. .fa 


.orsJXalhsiniail When 

Rawalpindi b, Mr JJ’ Xr .he P'ead=t”hould he aw ' 
uskedinParliamcn^^^^ by .hem. mm'. 

compensalloo for m 
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Mr, Morlcy replied that this was unnecessary Why? Because 
they N^ere natives 

"I received a letter >esterday loformiog me that Saiyed 
Haidar Raza Khan of Delhi had been arrested and was being 
prosecuted on some charge This letter was written by the 
second Editor of the newspaper Aftab The news does not 
grieve roe, but is a source of pleasure, for I believe that he is 
going to suffer martyrdom in the cause of patriotism, and for 
sticking to hts principles Honour and respect are achieved 
by martyrdom If Ram Chandarti had not been exiled he 
would not have gamed the reputation that he now commands 
This too tstrueof Bipm ChandraPa/. and Saijcd Haidar 
Raza will soon attain the honour of martyrdom '' 

Ajit Smgh then proposed that a telegram should be sent 
to the Calcutta newspapers expressing joy at the release of 
Bipm Chandra Pal, and that a fetter should be sent to the 
relations of Gurdas Ram conveying an expressionof 
palbv 

The meeitog dispersed at 1 P M i 

I Ibid, pp 9 10 } 

Appendix No ft 

The ffational meeung at Lahore on 29\h horember I90S — 

A monster meeting attended by about 5,000 people was 
held at the Bradlaugh Hall. Lahore on the 29ib of November 
at2PM The hall was packed, but responsible Indian publi 
cists and politicians of the town were conspicuous by their 
absence It had been announced that Ajit Singh would deliver 
a lecture os education, and tbousaods of Hindu and Sikh 
young men, with a sprinkling of Muhammadans and men of 
mature age, came to hear him 

Ajit Singh, who showed signs of recent illness and was 
dressed in (he yellow garments of a Sanyasi which he and 
some of his friends have vowed to wear tilJ Mr Tifak s 
release, rose to speak at 2 30 P M and delivered a rambling 
discourse on the necessity of national education, diversified 
here and there with bursts of native eloquence and punctual' 
ed by applause He asserted that the education imparted in 
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9ur Universities had hs« * ^ large extent suc- 

lodians. and the b“ t Those educated m our 

icssW m Eetopcannsd to so'lt 

schools and colleges had bKot” ^ glorious past 

«tenl that they ltne« present officers and 

o‘^ this country, '*“ * bad become so false ^ ^ 

were careless for Its future sugar was manu 

feligion that they knew cow. bui sl*®*'*^ ?°\ 

factured with the bones o Bideshi sugar They 

the slightest hesitation m “5in6 h ditions that they were 

I'comesodivotcedrrom he.-pa«J^ rained 

“p;-“rhad”Ug«:-StwCs^ 

rr h^ible brethren - “ ':„ndd,on Oo.c'^ 

ous land, and "^“Xe “o Itr.ke at the ^Xar, .dX'°" 
had consequently reso ^ „ au„i ,,„culturitt 


,0 .be masses, but, a^^Xsconteot. « Xg Va".'.^' 

w.lhthevicesotuncestXd prohibited from taking P 

that also Students w«"”» Jj,„e instr»«"S ^ 
polities, while ion meutre*' by >he Br ' sbJP^ „os 

eapenditureon X red with ‘Sa' J i„“ paid The 

ment of India as compa leachets ealtemely “" PjofUni- 

nuserably small, an , 00 ^ followed the * g.^, ,hc 

private schools j.l i„tlc good to ‘J' " „o„s He did 
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withstanding He and some of his friends had received from 
the district Afagistrate warnings that they should not carry 
their inleodcd publication of seditious bool^s or pamphlets 
into execution It seemed the authoniies had now become so 
omniscient that they could divine the thoughts of others But 
while ihcy had received warnings f/om Government they were 
also receiving warnings from spread ng the light The interests 
of their country demanded that they must dissipate the pre* 
vailing Ignorance and impart Lnow ledge, and they would 
remain true to their country whatever the cost. Englishmen 
might, if they liked, construe this into sedition Being the 
ruling race they could put any interpretation they liked upon 
his words 


(Here there Was some disturbance tn the crowd and (he 
pale face of Aju Singh became a shade more pate But it 
transpired that some advertisement of pamphlet was being 
distributed) But U was tbeir bounden duly to spread educa 
tion Let every man who knew any language take a vow to 
teach that language to at least one man so as to enable him 
to read newspapers and books, and the work of education 
would be carried on without any bitch or expense It was 
knowledge that was wanted by the people of India, and know' 
ledge must be propagated at all costs and with all sacrifices 

Ilbid,pp 10-11 } 


B— OFFICVL P\PERS ON DEPORT VTION OF LALA 
LAJPAT RAI AND S AJITSINGH IN hlAY-JUNE-JULIt 
1907 ^ 


PUNJAB 

People’s Protest on Peporiauon 

Our agent at Lahore reports that Bhoda Raj Sahni barri- 
ster at law, «0Q of Hans Raj Sahni, pleader now under arrest 
in Rawalpindi, has arrived in Lahore He savs that he is going 
to Send a deputation to England and America and that the 
deputation will include Tilak and surendra nalb Banerjt The 
Goveroment is being abused in every street, but not loudly as 
ibefore, and when people indulge in abuse they took round to 
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Jcc (b4t no one overhears (hem Subscriptions are being coj* 
Iccted for a fund called * The Revenge Fund" A number of 
people, nearlj’ all barristers or pleaders, have sworn lo spare 
neither their property nor tfccir uealiti nor their life in bring- 
>ng about the rum of the Ffrmsht Subscriptions are levied 
al ibc rale of two rupees a head from shoplkfcpers and others, 
the collectors being pleaders and the Chowtihrisat the van- 
ous bazars. It is said that the money will be spent in reveng- 
ing the deportation of Lajpat Rat by furthering the agitation 
and creating divitubanccs During the last few davs many 
secret meetings have been held 

On Monday a meetiag. nominally religious, was held at 
Arya College Poliitcal matters were not only discussed as 
part of the programme of the meeting but the opportunity 
Was taken by those attending n to eichange their views on 
the present situation Papers containing an account of the 
tyranny of the Cngluh, prepared by Dhanpat Rai, barrister 
and Bhagwan Das, pleader, have been sent through the Bharat 
Insurance company to Kaiz ud dm Ahmed, the Russian 
Agent, who it cow at Oareill) It is understood that these 
papers will be sent on to Russia A history of La;pat Rat, de- 
scribed as ‘ the true friend of the moiheriund is being pre 
pared and will be divtnbuted among ihejats It is said that 
cwoorthice thousand copies of the leaflet addressed to the 
soldiers of the British Army m India have been printed by 
editor of the newspaper of Cujranwala and distributed among 
the sepoys in the Indian Army Wiib referrnee to this leaflet, 
an agent of ours, who is now in Simla, tells me that a sikh 
commissioned olhccr, stationed, he believes, some where m the 
Cenlial Provinces, travelled up to siiul* on Saturday last and 
oicncioned m the course of conveaation that copies of this 
leaflet bad been fouod under the pillows of sepoys in the Cen- 
tral Provinces. 

l}loaicDepit,pc! B, Joly 1907, >io JS— 1 17, progs 77, 

P 77 I 


Simla June 5lh, 1907 

The arrest of Ajit Singh ( at Amritsar on the night of 2nd 
June] was ImowniQ Lahore on Sunday evening [when be 
-'i-r rtcori ) and caused much perturbation amoDj 
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the agitators Subscriptions for the “Revenge” and "Drill’* 
funds have begun to pour in from Kaithal and Delhi 

{ Ibid, Progs No 134. p 153 } 

SirofaXune lOth, I90T 

The special agent, whom we sent to Sialkot and the neigh- 
bourhood reports that on the morning of the Sth instant he 
noticed a well dressed Hindu addressing a number of people 
at the railway station He was telling them that the English 
were great cowards and one punjabt was equal to five English- 
men Our agent got into the same compartment with him and 
there he stated that Lajpat Rai $ case would be settled by 
Parliament tomorrow and Lajpat Rai would be allowed to 
return to Lahore 

The Superintendent of Police. Mandaly, recently aske^ 
Mr Maaackjee, Captain in the Upper Burma Volunteers and 
Incometax Collector, to visit Lai Lajpal Rai and to pump him 
regarding bis influence with the troops Mr Manackjee. pre 
tending to be a public Works Department offleer, accordingly 
interviewed the Lala The Lala said that sepoys and others 
annoyed him very much by passing bis bungalow and salaam^ 
ing to him He said it was all a farce, for one day they salaa- 
med to the Madrassee boy Lajpat Rai then said that he hati 
no influence with the troops That is the one thing they want, 
for if they have got (he troops on (heir side Government must 
give way and grant their demands If he bad the same influe- 
nce over the troops, as be has over others, things would be 
very different 


( Ibid, Progs No 144, P 168 ] 

Simla Jvae ISlk 1907 

The agent who was sent to Sialkot is now in Gujrnnwala 
At Wazirabad he met someJatsata sweetmeat shop They 
were not altogether sober and were speaking freely about Ajit 
Singh, with whom they sympathised They declared that the 
time bad come for the end of the British rule The English 
have no courage to fight with jats Their brothers in the army 
will also nse against the British, and many sepoys on leave 
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bad declared ihat if there had been the least stgo of disturba- 
nces, it would have been seen bow the English would have 
fared No S>Lh res>(&en( or soldier would have fought against 
the people, but oo ihc contrary would have attacked their 
Uritishofllcers 


[ Ibid, Progs No 163 p 190 ) 

DaJy repcnct on tht natt of polittcol agitation in the 
Punjab, JateJ simJa, the 5th July 1907 ~ 

Ljallpur reports that secret information has been received 
that a meeting was held at iyallpur at the bouse of Ram Cb- 
and. Vakil, on the 2-tih June, which was attended by a large 
number of Sikb rarainJars A resolution was proposed and 
passed m the meeting that every person present who bad re- 
lations or connections in the army should write to them, en- 
couraging them to cauio cuery inconvenience to their Euro- 
pean olTicert until Lajpat Rai was released They should be 
advacd (o be insubordmate. to refuse to perform their duties, 
and 10 threaten to rising until this object was attained By 
this means the British ofUcers of (be Native Army would b« 
compelled to petition for the release of Lajpai Rai.ia order 
to maintain discipline in their rcgimcnti 

I Home Ceplt. Pol , proceeding No 32. P 35 ] 

Baluchltten 

Lcralai The police report that a large number of the 
Government Subordioatcs here are members of the Arya 
Samaj, and (bat most of them were present at a secret meet- 
ing convened to discuss means for cifecting ihe release of Laj- 
pat Rai and Ajit Siogb The feasiabiiity of resorting to vio- 
ent methods was considered 

The view of the Muhammadan postmaster of Murgba is 
Ibat the Sikb soldiery regard Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh as 
having been treated witb unfair seventy by the Coveroment 
that they axe consequently lU-disposed towards government 
and regard the present uorestasjusti&able 

fHomc, Deptt, F<'j;;;^*’f 0 ceedl 0 gNo 34, p 37 J 
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Amriisar 

A Sadhu, by mame Radha Swami, has latterly taken up a 
position OQ the steps of the Golden Temple tank and exhorts 
bis listerners to unite and act tosether He says it is much to 
be regretted that nothing has been done to secure the release 
of Lala Lajpat Rai and Sardar Ajtt Singh ^vhD base been sent 
into exile for serving their country, and he fears that nothing 
will be done until Hindus and Muhammadans learn to unite 
Hciniolcd blessings on the few Englishmen who were bom- 
barding ^{^ Morley Miih questions on the subject in Parli- 
ament and urged the people to follow their example and 
agitate, adding that no man had come forward to tale the 
places of those exiled Had ihetr places been tilled up such 
action would not be necessary, but oo substitutes bemgasatla- 
ble they must endeasour to get them back inorder that they 
may complete their work This Sadhu, it is repotted, will go 
to Lahore in the course of a few days 

[ Home Dspit, Pol— Q, proceeding No Si, July 1907, 
F 83 1 

Simla July 2Ctb 1907 

It IS reported that reprints of the speeches of Ajit Singh 
are again ^eing scattered freely among ibe native troops 
6 Rawalpindi — On Ibe first of Sravan when the Hindu 
ladies attended the different temples and dhanmalas to take 
part in the religious cremonies held on that day sermons and 
lectures were delivered to them inculcating national ideas and 
the women heard them are said to have taken an oath that 
ihey will give up all rejoiacg, etc . until Lala Lajpai Rai and 
the Rawalpindi underirial prisoners have been released 

S Arantsar — -lo the course of coasersatioa at Kasif, Sun- 
dar Singh, sepoy of the 30tb Punjab Infantry stationed, at 
Jhetum, who IS now on leave, sard that most of the mforma- 
tion calculated to create til will against Goterement such as 
that they had unjustly increased the water rate and had un- 
justly deported Lala Lajpat Rai merely because he was a 
well wisher of the agricultural classes, was disseminated by 
the native commissioned officers He said that tn Jhelum 
about Rs 15 000, was collected for Lajpat Rai’s ‘Revenge 
Fund” and sent to Lahore 

[ Hud, Proceeding No 70, P 86 J 
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*iimla June 17th, 1907 

Punjab 

The pujarls of the Gulden Temple m Amritsar are report- 
cd to have been won oxer bv the disloyal faction, and they 
100 ^ arc preaching disaffection to ibe Silhs who visit the 
tcnipic and It IS said tobcmerely for the sake of outward 
appearances that Sir Phiroz Shah (Mehta} and Mr Ookhalc 
have been selected to go up to Simla and present a memorial 
to the Viceroy praying for the release of llijpat Rat 

( Prog Xo 163, p 190 ] 

Simla June 2Dlh 1907 

Daily Reporl t>f tht Dirtaer of Criminal Intrlhsence 
Punjab ^ 

It IS reported from ihang that a clerk in thedittrict ofTica 
who IS a member of the Arya Samay, has been colieciing 
subscriptions at (he rate of four annas a head for the cause 
of Lajpat Rai 

At Ljallpur 00 9(h June a meeting was held in the Arya 
Santa; Hail to sympathise with Laypat Rai and to disavow 
the ex.istetvce of any stacetuy to th« apotogy (cadeted at the 
meeting of the previous day when regret had been expressed 
for the tone of former utterances m which loyalty to- 
Covernmeat was expressed 

It IS reported from Rawalpindi that Lala Desraj Singh, 
son of Laia Hansraj Sahni, and BaLshi Saheh have in corn 
pliance with the request of Hazara Singh, pleader, gone to 
attend a secret meeting at Sialkot 

Dally Repon on the state of pohttcal agiiatio/i in ll e Punjab, 
Jated the 20ih June 1907 

Kangra reports that a secret oieeiingwas held on the 
}3(h June at the bouse of Raja Ram a school clerk m the 
district office, at which a number of Hindus were present A 
SiKh, whose name and descriplion are not given, lectured He 
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staled that (he English coufd notha>e deported Lajpat Rai 
and AjU Singh if (he Hindus as a body were united 

(Prog No 167, p i95J 

Simla July 6tb 1907 

Punjab 

Lahore— On the return of Aoa Samaj deputation which 
waited on (he Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, Bhagat 
Ishwar Oass, Lala Hansraj. Principal of (he D A.V, College, 
Mr Roshan Lai, barrister, and <Mr Ganpat Rai, barrister, 
were sounded with respect (o ibc present state of the agita- 
tion It IS reported that they have advised all the Indian 
agitators to hold their hands until the result of the elTorts, 
now being made by their Indian friends m England to secure 
the release of Lajpat Rai is ascertained While these negoti- 
ations are in progress they have decided to act svitb the 
cunnmgness and treachery which they have learned from the 
English, and if iheyprote unsuccessful in securing Lajpat 
Rat’s liberation, then all the Indian agitaiors arc at liberty 
to “cut with the tooth that knot which cannot be united with 
the nail ’* They said that the English were actiog foolishly in 
depending on their military strength, because the majority of 
the soldiers are their own brcibrco wbo would refuse to hre on 
them and the English would be “wiped out” the very day that 
they fired on and killed a sedre (sic) of an Indian After more 
tall talk of this nature they ecpiaioed tiut if the final orderi 
of the Government of India were to the cifect that Lajpat Raf 
would not be liberated the ordinance would be ojKoIy defied 
and big meetings would be held at Lahore and all important 
centres m India to express sympathy with him The British 
Will, It IS anticipated, use (be army to suppress these meetings 
and then a general confiagration throughout India will ensue 
Without treating these views too seriously they indicate the 
necessity for warning local Govemroents to be on the alert 
when the time comes for the Government to pass their orders 
The agitators seem to be convinced that their ideas arc shared 
by some Muhammadans and the latter will join them against 
Government when the time comes and our agent considers 
that they have grounds for thar opinion Brother of Lajpat 
Rai, Ranpat Ran however said that their agents are 
doing their work steadily in native regiments and that un 
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less Government arrest aU the Hindus, (he caase must' 
advance 

Extract from a Utter from Mr. G.K Gokhale to private- 
secretary to the l^icer«o> date4 the \Oih June 1907 

I am getting up nowaaiaSueatially signed memorial (o (be 
Viceroy about him (Lajpat Rai) and I will come personally to 
Simla with (be memorial about (be end of July. The memorial 
wiU be signed by alt non-oRicial members and es>members 
of Viceregal and Provincial Councils, by all cx-members 
of (he Congress and Es^Chairman of Provincial 
Conferences To bracket Ajit Siugh with Lajpat Rai is 
monstrous m justice to the latter. When I was m Lahore in 
February last, Ajit Singh had already begun to denounce 
Lajpat Rai as a coward and a pro-goieroment man. because 
Lajpat Rat would have nothing to do with Ajit Singh’s 
propaganda However. I will sot trouble you with these 
things m a letter. Only I (rust (hat when t come to Simla 
you Will enable me to lay them before His Eacelleocy, and if 
you are satisfied (hat a grave injustice has been done ro 
Lajpat Rai, you will use your mHuence to have the wrong 
iojoediaiely righted 


Information 


C C.S . fi.6. 07 

There are (he strongest reasons to believe that Lajpat Rat 
was closely to touch with Ajit Singh’s political propaganda 
after February when Ajit Siogb n alleged by Mr. Cokbale to 
have denounced him They both attended and spoke at the 
mass meeting held at Lyallpur on 21st and 2Znd March when 
Lajpat Rai made an taBtmmatory sjieech On the 7lb April, 
Ajit Singh spoke at the meeting in Lahore which was one of 
the most dangerous and seditious held and at which thumb 
impressions were taken on an agreement not to pay tbe 
/mbanced caiial rales A jJtivatc meeting was held on the 
previous evening in tbe bouse of Lajpat Rai at which tbe 
subjects to be discussed on following day were considered 
and the proposal to make the villagers attest tbe printed 
agreement not to pay the canal rates is said to have emanated 
from Lajpat Rai himself. 
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On the Occasion of ibe first annual meeting of the 
•'Hamdardan Hmd • society, Baiala, Gurdaspur, Lajpat Rai 
was advertised to attend a lecture Ajit Smgh was there aad 
as Lajpat Rai did not come, be tool: bis place 

My Lahore ageot says that Ajit Singh received Rs 100 a 
month from Lajpat Rai Lajpat Rai gave him notes for his 
speeches and paid his expenses out of the political fund 
which was placed at his disposal. During the time of the 
Bharatmata meeliags Ajit Singh used to visit Lajpat Rat al- 
most every night, generally accompanied by Nand Kishore, 
Secretary of the Bharatmata Ajit Siogh went to him to re 
port the proceedings of the day and to take his orders Lajpat 
Rat was heard to priasc Ajit Singh for bis intrepid speeches 
Just before Lajpat Rai s arrest Ajit Singh t4>ok frequent 
counsel with him in private 

The implication that Lajpat Rai dissociated himself in 
any sense from Ajit Smgh*s extreme propaganda will not 
stand ibe least examination 


V J Stevenson Moore 18,7,07 
(Home (Pol ) Dept , Avg, 1907, No 3, p 3J 
C'-RcTolutionary Leaflet, 

(A revolutionary leaflet called <1 message to the Punjabis 
was in circulation in Delhi and elsewhere la the Punjab, it is 
apparently based upon the Tanjore leaflet, and suggests that 
the Zakka Khel expedition should be the signal for a general 
rising The following is an extract from the leaflet ] 

It IS monstrous that three hundred millions of people 
are downtrodden as slaves by a few thousand of 
white devils The time bas come, the signal for action 
has fallen, and je young men of the sacred land of 
five waters, you are to deliver the judgment What is 
the fear? Dc brave' March on forward They say that 
you have no union Wbat do you care for that lifeless 
union? 1st you: uatversity you have got 20 lalhs of 
young rnen Let one lakh come forward, the nation is 
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free How many John Dulls you have got in a district? 
Let 200 young men orgaoise a secret band id each 
district Let them rise w a preconcerted momeat, 
chop the beads otT the English rogue, blow up railway 
bridges by dynamite and cut down telegraph wires. 
Government would be paralysed in no lime They 
say that you bave no arms But are they the mono- 
poly of any nation^ Give money and any nation 
would sell them to you They say you arc poor, but 
have you not got enough of money in Treasuries, 
Banks and Post Otfices^ Young men, come forward 
with undaunted courage and unflagging zeal. Don't 
you study the signs of the iimes^ God has given you 
the first opportunity to display your revolutionary 
genius and activities The 2^kk3 Kbcl expedition u 
going on Blow up a few railway bridges and make 
the further supply of arms and ammunitions an im- 
possibility Let them rot to death there, isolated from 
the mam stock of their sirengib Their weakness is 
your strength, their loss is your gam, their destruction 
IS your construction 

Let the expedition be an index of a great revolut- 
ion and insurrection m India This is the message 
Fulfil It and show your worth The whole of India 2 $ 
ready Your action will be the signal Do not fail or 
falter 

Bande Motram 


(Home, Dept, Pol Branch, Proceedings No 42, P 4] 
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